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ABSTRACT 

The  study  examines  the  major  determinants  of  the 
career  patterns  of  black  managers  in  white  businesses  and  the  effects 
of  corporations  on  their  black  managers*  identities  and  relationships 
to  the  black  community.  Analyzed  vere  occupational  mobility  theories; 
vhite  and  black  managers*  career  patterns,  goals,  and  related 
factors;  company  employment  policies  and  Affirmative  Action  Programs; 
managers*  understanding  of  the  companies*  hiring  and  promoting 
policies  and  their  influence  on  and  agreement  vith  those  policies; 
racial  attitudes;  effects  of  social  protest  on  black  managers*  career 
patterns;  and  the  effect  of  black  managers*  position  in  vhite 
corporations  on  their  relationship  to  their  communities.  One  hundred 
fifty-six  vhite  managers  and  116  black  managers  in  eight  firms  vere 
studied  using  a  seven*part  questionnaire*  All  the  data  indicate  that 
racial  discrimination  is  the  major  factor  explaining  the  situation  of 
blacks  in  the  corporals  vorld  (only  1*9  per  cent  of  the  managers  of 
participating  firms)  and  in  their  ovn  firms  (lov  management  positions 
not  receiving  equal  employment  opportunities)  •   (A  copy  of  the 
questionnaire,  statistical  tables,  and  a  10*-page  bibliography  are 
included.)  (AG) 
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BLACK  MANAGERS  IN  MITE  CORPORATIONS 
Abstract  by  John  P.  Fernandez 


ABSTRACT 

The    twentieth  century  has  seen  a  slow  broadening  of 
the  business  coimnunity's  narrow  recruitment  base  for  management 
positions.    Business  executives  are  being  recruited  increasingly 
for  their  qualifications,  rather  than  their  social  class, 
religious  affiliation,  and  ethnic  background.    Many  studies  have 
concentrated  on  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  education,  social 
class,  religious,  political  and  organizational  affiliation,  age, 
and  sex  on  the  careers  of  business  executives.    However,  systematic 
studies  of  the  effect  of  race  on  the  career  patterns  of  business 
executives  have  not  been  undertaken.    This  study  attempts  to  fill 
this  void.    The  two  central  questions  are:    l)    What  are  the  major 
determinants  of  the  career  patterns  of  Black  managers  in  white 
businesses?    2)    What  effects  do  corporations  have  on  their  Black 
managers'  identities  and  relationships  to  the  Black  community? 

In  order  to  answer  these  central  questions  the  following 
subjects  were  carefully  analyzed:     (l)    occupational  mobility 
theories,  especially  those  theories  dealing  with  managerial 
mobility;     (2)    the  white  and  Black  managers'  career  patterns, 
goals,  aspirations,  qualifications,  job  satisfaction,  and 
personal  backgrounds;    (3)    the  companies'  general  employment 
policies  and  Affirmative  Action  Programs;    (k)    the  white  and 
Black  managers'  understanding  of  their  companies'  hiring  and 
promoting  policies,  their  influence  on  the  employment  policies 
of  their  companies,  their  agreement  with  their  companies'  employment 
policies,  their  views  about  the  fairness  of  their  companies' 
employment  policies  with  regard  to  Blacks,  and  their  views  about 
the  fairness  of  the  corporate  world's  employment  policies  with 
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regard  to  Blacks;    (5)    the  white  and  Black  managers'  racial 
attitudes  and  their  perceptions  of  the  racial  atmosphere  which 
.exists  in  their  firms;     (6)    the  effect  of  social  protest  such 
as  riots  and  the  civil  rights  movement  on  the "career  patterns 
of  Black  managers;  and  (T)    the  effect  of  membership  in  white 
corporations  on  the  Black  managers'  relationships  to  their 
communities. 

Six  of  the  eight  firms  participating  in  this  study  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  influential  firms  in  California,  if 
not  the  nation.    The  two  remaining  firms  were  smaller  operations 
of  large  corporations  located  in  the  East.    Two  of  the  eight  firms 
are  banks,  two  are  public  utilities,  and  four  are  in  manufacturing. 

Within  each  firm  a  random  selection  procedure  was  used 
for  selecting  the  participants.    Any  deviations  were  caused  by 
personnel  limitations  or  limitations  placed  on  the  sampling 
procedure  by  the  firms.    From  all  levels  of  management,  156 
white  and  ll6  Black  managers  participated  in  the  study.    Of  the 
272  managers,  k6  were  females. 

A  seven-part  administered  questionnaire  was  used  in  order 
to  collect  the  data.    The  interviews  took  between  1  l/2  and  3 
hours  to  conduct. 

The  typical  Black  manager  in  this  study  is  a  32  year 
old  male,  college  educated,  liberal  Democrat,  Baptist  who  comes 
from  a  working  class  background  and  whose  mother  is  probably  more 
educated  than  his  father.    The  manager  is  married  to  a  person  with 
educational  achievement  similar  to  his  own,  who  comes  from  a  working 
class  background,  and  works. .  The  manager  lives  in  an  integrated 
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neighborhood,  has  fairly  frequent  social  contact  with  whites,  and 
"belongs  to  integrated  organizations. 

The  typical  white  manager  is  a  h2  year  old  male, 
college-educated,  moderate  Republican,  Protest'ant  who  comes 
from  a  middle  class  "background  and  whose  father  is  generally  more 
educated  than  his  mother.  '^The  manager  is  married  to  a  person  with 
similar  educational  achievement,  who  comes  from  a  middle  class 
family  background,  and  who  does  not  work.    The  manager  lives  in 
an  all-white  neighborhood,  has  little  social  contact  with  Blacks, 
and  belongs  to  segregated  organizations. 

The  present  situation  of  Black  managers  in  white 
corporations  is  not  very  hopeful.    After  thirty  years  of  federal 
and  executive  orders,  ten  years  of  Plans  for  Progress,  seven  years 
of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  many  years  of  preaching 
about  commitment  to  equal  employment  opportunities.  Black  managers 
represent  only  1.9  percent  of  the  managers  in  the  participating 
firms.    It  has  only  been  in  the  past  four  years  that  these  firms 
have  made  more  than  token  efforts  to  hire  and  promote  Blacks  into 
management  positions,  and  this  was  done  under  increasing  pressure 
from  the  Federal  Government,  civil  rights  groups,  and  the  riots 
of  the  1960's.    The  few  Black  managers  who  are  employed  by  these 
firms  are  almost  exclusively  in  low  level  management  positions , 
generally  related  to  the  Black  "sphere"  and  have  little,  if  any, 
decision-making  power. 

In  general.  Black  and  white  managers  agree  that  racial 
discrimination  is  the  major  factor  explaining  the  Black  manager's 
present  situation  in  the  corporate  world;  however,  the  white 
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managers  don't  "believe  this  is  the  case  in  their  firms  while 
the  Black  managers  do.    The  white  managers  "believe  that  the 
lack  of  qualified  Blacks  is  the  major  factor  explaining  the 
situation  of  Blacks  in  their  firms.    Contrary  to  the  white 
managers'  views  of  the  equal  opportunities  for  Blacks  in  their 
firms,  all  the  data  indicate  that  racial  discrimination  is  the 
major  factor  explaining  the  situation  of  Blacks  not  only  in 
the  corporate  world,  "but  also  in  their  firms. 

The  most  important  evidence  which  supports  the 
contention  that  Blacks  are  not  and  were  not  receiving  equal 
employment  opportunities  in  the  participating  firms  is  the 
regression  ansilysis  which  shows  that  just  "being  white  adds 
over  $4,000  to  a  managers  yearly  salary.    It  also  shows  that  a 
college  education  means  about  $1,000  more  per  year  for  white 
managers  than  for  Black  managers,  two  years  of  work  experience 
at  the  present  company  adds  $320  more  per  year  for  white  managers, 
and  outside  work  experience  adds  $hkO  more  per  year  for  white 
managers . 

Only  10  percent  of  the  Black  managers  and  IT  percent 
of  the  white  managers  indicated  the  racial  atmosphere,  in  their 
firms  is  free  of  any  anti-Black  sentiment. 

Finally,  only  9  percent  of  the  white  managers  in  this 
study  did  not  express  any  negative  racial  attitudes.    The  following 
characteristics  quite  frequently  describe  the  manager  who  is  most 
likely  to  express  such  attitudes:    white,  male,  middle/upper 
level,  conservative  Repu'blican,  over  1*0  years  of  age,  no  specific 


educational  achievement,  very  little  contact  with  Blacks,  and 
very  religious.    Even  though  there  is  the  tendency  for  this  group 
to  h^ld  the  most  racist  attitudes,  it  is  quite  clear  that  many 
whites  at  every  level  of  age,  education,  and  social  "background 
hold  racist  attitudes. 

Evidence  was  presented* which  clearly  showed  that, 
in  general,  the  Black  managers  were  more  amhitious  than  the 
white  managers. 

Other  data  showed  that  Black  managers  were  much  more 
dissatisfied  with  such  things  as  their  work  environment,  promotions, 
and  salary  than  the  white  managers.    In  addition,  while  overall 
satisfaction  with  the  work  environment  increases  for  white  managers 
as  they  move  up  the  hierarchical  ladder ,  some  evidence  indicates 
that  it  decreases  for  Black  managers. 

The  Black  managers  in  this  study  have  more  assimilative 
tendencies  than  the  general  Black  population.    In  addition,  there 
seems  to  he  a  tendency  for  the  older,  middle-level.  Black  male 
managers  from  the  middle  class  to  have  more  assimilative  attitudes 
and  behavior  than  the  other  groups  of  Black  managers.    This  indicates 
that  as  some  Black  managers  move  up  the  occupational  ladder  they 
will  "become  more  integrationist  in  their  attitudes  and  "behavior. 
The  degree  to  which  this  will  happen  will  depend  on  the  types  of 
jo"bs  the  Blacks  hold,  the  racial  attitudes  of  white  America  in 
general,  and  the  government's  action  on  integration  in  housing, 
schooling,  and  employment.    If  Blacks  "begin  to  work  in  areas  not 
related  to  the  Black  consumer  market  and  Black  employees,  if 


white  society  "begins  to  accept  Blacks  as  neighbors,  colleagues, 
.and  friends,  and  if  the  government  pushes  for  integration  and 
equality  of  opportunity.  Black  msjiagers  will  oe  more  inclined 
to  follow  an  integrationist  path  thsxi  a  separatist  path. 

In  the  final  chapter,  a  new  management  program  is 
suggested  which  incorporates  joh  design,  joint  target  setting, 
and  assessment.    This  management  program  will  help  insure 
Blacks  are  given  more  equal  opportunities. 
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PREFACE 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  a  slow  broadening  of  the 
business  community's  narrow  recruitment  base  for  management  posl^ 
tlons*    Business  executives  are  being  recruited  Increasingly  for 
their  /qualifications,  training,  and  abilities  rather  than  their 
(40cial  class,  religious  affiliation,  and  ethnic  background*  Many 
studies  have  analyzed  the  effects  of  business  leaders'  backgrounds 
on  their  career  patterns.    These  mobility  studies  have  concentrated 
on  the  Influence  of  such  factors  as  education,  social  class,  reli- 
gious, political  and  organizational  affiliation,  age,  and  sex  on 
the  careers  of  business  executives.    However,  systematic  studies 
of  the  effect  of  race  on  the  career  patterns  of  business  executives 
have  not  been  undertaken.    This  study  will  attempt  to  fill  this 
void.    The  central  questions  of  this  study  are:    (1)  VHiat  are  the 
major  determinants  of  the  career  patterns  of  Black  managers  In 
white  businesses?    (2)  What  effects  do  white  corporations  have  on 
Black  managers'  identities  and  relationships  with  the  Black  community? 

Among  the  strongest  values* and  beliefs  in  the  United  States 
is  the  idea  that  all  individuals  are  and  should  be  guaranteed  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  in  all  aspects  of  life.    When  applied  to 
the  business  world,  this  ethic  would  be  that  Individuals'  successes 
or  failures  are  and  should  be  strictly  dependent  on  their  abilities, 
goals,  amibitlons,  and  determination. 
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More  than  fifty  years  ago,  B.  C.  Forbes  expressed  this 

ethic  In  most  Idealistic  terms: 

Neither  birth  nor  education,  neither  nationality 
nor  religion,  neither  heredity  nor  environment 
are  passports  or  obstacles  to  the  highest  success 
In  this  land  of  democracy.    Only  ''worth*'  counts.^ 

Not  only  does  American  culture  accent  equal  rights  and 
opportunities,  but,  as  Max  Weber  argued,  modem  industrial  bureau- 
cratic systems  have  helped  support  and  maintain  the  belief  in 
equality  of  opportunity.    More  specifically,  Weber  believed  that 
bureaucracies  have  a  normal  tendency  to  eliminate  class  dif fer--* 
ences  and  in  turn  the  elimination  of  class  differences  provides 
a  favorable  atmosphere  for  the  development  of  bureaucracies: 

The  development  of  bureaucracy  greatly  favors  the 
levelling  of  social  classes  and  this  can  be  shown 
historically  to  be  the  normal  tendency.  Conversely, 
every  process  of  social  levell:^ng  creates  a  favour- 
able situation  for  the  development  of  bureaucracy; 
for  it  tends  to  eliminate  class  privileges,  which 
include  the  appropriation  of  authority  as  well  as 
the  occupation  of  offices  on  an  honorary  basis  or 
as  an  avocation  by  virtue  of  wealth.    The  combina- 
tion everywhere  inevitably  foreshadows  the  develop- 
ment of  mass  democracy.  .  . 

Harold  Wilensky  expertly  summarized  the  ideal  relationship 

between  the  large  bureaucratic  industrial  system  and  the  American 

ethic  of  equal  rights  and  opportunities: 

•  •  •  every  industrial  system  requires  some  compe- 
tition for  occupational  position  on  the  basis  of 


•*-Quoted  in  Vance  Packard,  The  Pyramid  Climbers  (New  York, 
1962),  p.  29. 

^Max  Weber,  The  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic  Organization^ 
trans,  by  A.  R.  Henderson  and  Talcott  Parsons  (London,  1947),  p.  340* 
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criteria  relevant  to  the  performance  of  the  role, 
as  well  as  some  system  of  special  reward  for  scarce 
talents  and  skills.    It  Is  plausible  to  assume  that 
these  universal  structural  features  of  modern  econ- 
omies foster  similar  mobility  Ideologies,  that  In 
the  most  diverse  political  and  cultural  contexts, 
doctrines  of  economic  Indlvldual^lsm  (ake  root: 
increasing  portions  of  the  population  in  modem-* 
izing  sectors  believe  that  ever>'otie  has  an  equal 
opportunity  to  achieve  a  better  job,  everyone  has 
the  moral  duty  to  try  to  get  ahead)  if  a  man  fails 
it  is  at  least  partly  his  own  faul>.,  and  so  on. 
Such  notions  are  widespread  in  the  U.  S.,  again  in 
its  most  modem  sectors. ^ 

However,  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  James  Abegglen  noted  that  the 

levelling  effects  of  bureaucracies  and  the  American  ethic  of  equal 

opportunities  for  all  have  yet  to  reach  fruition: 

.  .  .  the  operation  of  rank  and  the  effects  of  high 
birth  are  strongly  evidenced  In  the  selection  of  the 
American  business  elite.    Men  born  to  the  top  are 
more  likely  to  succeed  and  have  more  advantages  than 
those  bom  further  down.    There  is  not  full  freedom 
of  competition;  the  system  la  still  sufficiently 
status-bound  to  work  to  the  considerable  advantage 
of  men  bom  to  higher  position.    Fathers  at  the  elite 
levels  still  find  it  possible  to  endow  their  sons 
with  greater  opportunity  than  those  further  down  en- 
joy.   Nevertheless,  they  do  so  now  in  decreased  niua- 
bers.    The  sons  of  men  from  the  wrong  side  of  the 
tracks  are  finding  their  way  increasingly  to  the 
places  of  power  and  prestige.    The  values  of  com- 
petitive and  open  status  are  felt  more  today  than 
yesterday  and  those  of  inherited  position  and  fixed 
position,  while  still  powerful,  are  less  potent  now 
than  they  were  a  generation  ago. ^ 

In  deciding  who  will  or  will  not  be  promoted,  large  bur- 
eaucratic organizations  take  into  consideration  ability  and  job 


3h.  L.  Wilensky,  "Measures  and  Effects  of  Social  Mobility," 
In  Social  Structure  and  Mobility  in  Economic  Development,  ed.  by 
Neil  J.  Smelser  and  Seymour  Martin  Llpset  (Chicago,  1966),  p.  103. 

W.  Wamer  and  J.  Abegglen,  Occupational  Mobility  (Min- 
neapolis, 1955),  p.  36. 


performance  criteria  as  well  as  ascriptive  criteria,  most  of 
which  are  irrelevant  to  ability  and  job  performance. 

Although  the  distinctions  are  not  sharp,  some  criteria 
mainly  reflecting  ability  are:    educational  level,  training, 
work  experience,  job  knowledge,  leadership,  job  performance, 
and  references.    Some  criteria  not  mainly  reflecting  ability 
are:    race,  sex,  age,  class,  family  background,  and  religion* 
Personal  references  and  educational  institution  attended  may 
reflect  both  criteria  relevant  to  performance  of  the  role  and 
those  not  relevant.    Other  factors  such  as  personality,  cultur- 
al background,  personal  life  style,  and  appearance,  although 
they  are  not  generally  considered  ability  criteria,  may  be  crit- 
ical in  some  occupational  positions.    Robert  P.  Quinn,  et  al. > 
wrote  that  the  most  notable  characteristic  of  the  non-ability 
criteria  is  their  irrelevancy  to  job  performance.    Other  common 
characteristics  of  non-ability  criteria  are  that  they  are  gen- 
erally conferred  by  an  individual's  social  background;  that  most 
people  use  these  factors  as  a  basis  for  forming  social  relations 
not  related  to  work;  and  that  they  usually  cannot  be  modified 
either  by  formal  education  or  work-related  experience.^ 

There  have  been  many  studies  which  have  analyzed  the 
effects  of  ability  and  ascriptive  criteria  on  the  career  patterns 
4  of  primarily  white  managers. 

Suzanne  Keller  noted  that,  in  1952,  two-fifths  of  the 

^Robert  Quinn,  et  al. >  The  Chosen  Few;    A  Study  of  Execu- 
tive Discrimination  in  Executive  Selection  (Michigan,  1968), 
pp«  2-3. 
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American  business  elite  went  to  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton. 

Garda  W.  Bowman  In  1962  and  1964  found  that  a  white 
Protestant  male  bom  In  the  V.  S.  A.  vno  had  a  college  education 
was  the  most  promo table  manager  In  the  business  world.    The  least 
promotable  manager  was  an  ethnic  minority,  I.e.,  Black,  Puerto 
Rlcan,  or  Asian  or  a  female.^ 

Charles  H.  Coates  and  Roland  J.  Pellegrln  In  1957  In  an 
article  which  dealt  with  businesses  and  Industries  In  one  South- 
em  metropolitan  area  found  that  national  origin,  family  status, 
personal  friendships,  participation  In  off-the-Job  activities, 
and  conformity  with  the  social  characteristics  of  one's  super- 
visors all  had  their  effects  on  an  Individual's  promotional 
opportunities.^ 

Melville  Dalton  In  1951  found  that  managerial  promotions 

In  a  New  England  factory  were  enhanced  greatly  If  the  manager 

was  a  white  Protestant  male  who  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 

9 

Party,  the  Masons,  and  the  local  yacht  club. 


^Suzanne  Keller,  Beyond  the  Ruling  Class;  Strategic 
Elites  In  Modem  Society  (New  York,  1963). 

^Garda  W.  Bowman,  "The  Image  of  a  Promotable  Person  In 
Business  Enterprise'*  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  New  York 
University,  1962).    See  also  Garda  W.  Bowman,  "What  Helps  or 
Harms  Promo t ability?"  Harvard  Business  Review >  42,  No.  1  (Jan.- 
Feb.,  1964 )r  6-26,  184-96. 

^Charles  H.  Coates  and  Roland  J.  Pellegrln,  "Executives 
and  Supervisors:  Informal  Factors  In  Differential  Bureaucratic 
Promotion,"  Administrative  Science  Quarterly >  2  (1957),  200-215. 

^Melville  Dalton,  "Informal  Factors  In  Career  Achievement," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology >  56  (March,  1951),  407-415.  For 
other  mobilities  see:    E.  D.  Baltzell,  The  Protestant  Establishment: 
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What  these  studies  clearly  Indicate  Is  that,  although 
bureaucracies  have  had  a  levelling  effect  on  class  differences, 
certain  classes  and  races  of  people  still  have  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  other  classes  of  people.    Put  another  way.  it  Is 
evident  that,  In  addition  to  ability  criteria,  many  ascrlptlve 
criteria  are  taken  Into  consideration  when  evaluating  the  promo-^ 
tablllty  of  an  Individual.    Furthermore,  Weber's  levelling  theory 
of  bureaucracies  was  concerned  with  class  differences  In  all-white 
societies  as  opposed  to  differences  in  a  multi-racial  society  and 
thus  has  more  validity  when  applied  to  all -white  class  situations 
than  when  applied  to  multi-racial  class  situations. 

Although  the  United  States  has  been  characterized  by 
large  bureaucratic  organizations  for  many  generations  and  Blacks 
have  been  guaranteed  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  over  100 
years,  the  fact  that  in  the  past  thirty  years  more  than  ten  execu- 
tive orders. and  a  major  civil  rights  bill  have  been  signed  into 
lav  in  order  to  guarantee  Blacks  and  other  minorities  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  employment  and  new  agencies  had  to  be  formed  to  carry 


Aristocracy  and  Caste  in  America  (New  York,  1964).    C.  F.  Beat tie, 
"Minority  Men  in  a  Majority  Setting:    Middle  Level  Francophones  at 
at  Mid-Career  in  the  Anglophone  Public  Service  of  Canada"  (unpub- 
lished Ph.D.  dissertation.  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1970).    Randall  Collins,  "Employment  and  Education,  A  Study  in 
the  Dynamics  of  Stratification"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1968).    Robert  P.  Qulnn, 
Joyce  M.  Tabor,  and  Laura  K.  Gordon,  The  Decision  to  Discrimin- 
ate:   A  Study  of  Executive  Selection  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1968). 
N.  J.  Weller,  "Religion  and  Social  Mobility  in  Industrial  Society" 
(unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  University  of  Michigan,  1960). 

^^Executive  Orders  are  administered  decrees  used  by  the 
President  to  implement  policies  without  Congressional  approval; 
however,  if  money  is  needed  to  carry  out  these  orders,  the  Con- 
^  .  gress  must  approve  the  allocation  of  funds. 
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out  these  laws  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  taxpayers  Is  adequate  testimony  that  the  system  has  not  pro- 
duced equality  of  opportunity. 

Theodore  Caplov  gives  some  Insight  Into  why  Weber's 
theory  of  the  levelling  effect  of  bureaucracies  has  not  applied 
to  Blacks: 

The  official  Ideology  of  any  hierarchy  neces- 
sarily Includes  the  Insistence  that  all  promotions 
are  determined  by  merit  and  achievement.  Popular 
Insight  counters  with  the  wistful  or  derisory  ob- 
servation that  all  promotions  are  nepotlstlc. 
Both  positions  are  necessarily  correct.    A  func- 
tioning hierarchy  which  wishes  to  stay  In  business 
must  necessarily  consider  the  talent  of  candidates 
In  making  Its  selections.    But,  even  under  the  most 
rigorous  civil  service  controls,  any  such  hierarchy 
will  also  evaluate  the  candidate  as  a  potential  In- 
group  member,  and  will  therefore  give  special  at- 
tention to  his  congeniality  In  the  broadest  sense — 
a  factor  which  depends  upon  his  ability  to  conform 
to  the  habits  and  standards  of  the  elders,  and  also 
upon  the  quality  of  his  ancestors,  his  relatives, 
and  his  friends. 

The  essential  reasons  for  this  condition  seem  to 
lie  In  the  psychology  of  group  life.    As  Ho mans  has 
shown,  the  mere  existence  of  a  face-to-face  group 
presupposes  the  establishment  of  group  standards, 
and  the  continuity  of  a  group  depends  upon  Its  abil- 
ity to  enforce  Its  standards  upon  Its  members.  At 
each  hierarchical  level  certain  secondary  qualities 
determine  which  of  a  number  of  equally  Intelligent 
or  equally  efficient  candidates  for  promotion  shall 
be  favored.    They  are  by  no  means  the  same  for  all 
occupations  or  even  for  all  similar  occupations, 
but  general  trends  can  always  be  discerned. 

Other  secondary  qualities  which  typically  figure 
In  hierarchic  promotion  are  appearance,  skills  of 
sociability  (Including  sexual  attractiveness),  re- 
ligious and  athletic  affiliation,  participation  In 
formal  and  Informal  associations,  miscellaneous 
talents  for  oratory,  poker,  or  golf,  and  judiciously 
conspicuous  consunqptlon. 
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The  most  Important  slelectlve  elements »  however, 
are  those  which  have  to  do  with- the  workings  of  the 
hierarchical  system  Itself,    thus,  the  elders  are 
Inclined  to  select  those  who  are  like  themselves 
In  general  appearance,  and  who.  In  addition,  have 
demonstrated  specific  ability  to  conform  to  hier- 
archic expectations,  to  render  personal  services 
to  their  sponsors,  to  conduct  themselves  prudently 
In  Internecine  conflicts,  and  to  maintain  the  In- 
terests of  the  group  against  all  outsiders. 

The  net  effect  of  hierarchical  organization  is 
to  bring  to  the  fore  persons  who  have  carefully 
shaped  themselves  co  conform  precisely  to  group 
norms  Imposed  by  authority — Including  such  very 
delicate  nuances  as  the  proper  choice  of  ties  and 
the  use  of  appropriate  Inflections  In  conversation. 

The  potentially  harmful  effects  of  the  psychology  of  the 
executive  suite  on  the  Black  managers  are  profound.  Although 
Blacks  will  be  able  to  resemble  the  corporate  "In-group"  In  al- 
most every  manner,  they  cannot  do  so  In  color.    Blanks  can.  If 
they  wish  to  and  If  they  have  to,  change  their  style  of  dress, 
speech,  social  skills,  religious  affiliation,  political  affilia- 
tion, and  they  can  learn  to  play  golf,  but  they  can  never  change 
their  color.    Because  they  cannot  change  their  color  which  pro- 
duces negative  stereotype  attitudes  among  many  whites,  they  can- 
not participate  fully  and  equally  in  many  social  activities  both 
directly  and  indirectly  related  to  their  work.    Blacks  in  white 
corporations  are  generally  excluded  from  achieving  any  social 
rapport  or  familiarity  with  their  supervisors  or  work  groups, 
thus  they  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  those  opportunities 
to  display  to  their  supervisors  and  work  groups  their  social 


^^Theodore  Caplow,  The  Sociology  of  Work  (New  York,  1954), 
pp.  71-72. 
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abilities  which  become  increasingly  important  as  one  moves  up 
the  occupational  ladder* 

Paul  Bullock  noted  that  ^'subtle  discrimination  which  may 
exist  in  a  closely  knit  group  is  particularly  difficult  to  ever- 
come*    A  tacit  agreement  among  certain  key  leaders  in  a  unit  can 

assure  that  a  Negro  never  performs  work  above  a  minimum  level  of 

12 

8kill  and  responsibility/' 

In  this  study  several  cases  came  to  light  of  Black  man* 
agers  not  being  able  completely  and  fully  to  become  members  and 
participate  in  the  rewards  of  a  group. life.    For  example,  one 
Black  manager  was  so  light  that  people  considered  him  white,  un- 
less they  had  been  told  otherwise.    He  had  impeccable  credentials 
when  he  was  hired  and  was  completely  accepted  as  one  of  the  boys 
at  work.    However,  when  his  work  group  discovered  that  he  was  not 
white  but  just  a  light  skinned  Black,  the  attitudes  of  his  white 
colleagues  changed  completely.    People  no  longer  asked  him  for 
advice.    He  was  no  longer  spoken  to  freely  and  no  longer  invited 
to  Join  others  for  lunch  or  coffee*    In  short,  he  was  isolated 
and  ignored.    This  same  process  of  being  accepted  and  then  re- 
jected once  his  white  colleagues  discovered  he  was  not  white  had 
occurred  several  times  in  previous  Jobs* 

Thus,  to  explain  the  Black  executive's  position  one  muat 
combine  Weber's  levelling  theory  and  the  ethic  of  equal  rights 
and  opportunities  with  an  analysis  of  the  internal  dynamics  of 
the  executive  suite. 

^^Paul  Bullock,  Equal  Opportunity  in  Employment  (Los 
^  Angeles,  1966),  p*  103* 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  sectors  of  American  society 
have  been  vovlng  slowly  forward,  with  occasional  setbacks,  toward 
a  more  equitable  society;  however,  the  extent  to  which  progress 
has  been  laade  In  the  business  world,  especially  In  the  managerial 
ranks,  has  become  a  serious  and  heated  Issue  In  the  country • 

Although  many  articles  and  books  have  been  written  which 
discuss  the  general  Black  employment  situation,  there  Is  no  com- 
plete. In-depth  study  concentrating  on  the  Black  managers  In 
white  corporations.^*^  < 

Many  of  the  empirical  studies  make  broad  generalizations 
which  are  not  usually  supported  by  any  concrete  evidence.  For 
example,  Herbert  Northrup  and  his  associates  at  the  Uharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  put 


this  study  the  word  "manager"  will  be  defined  as: 
managers,  officials,  and  professionals.    The  exact  definitions 
of  these  words  are  similar  to  the  definitions  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  uses  in  its  reporting  forms.  Their 
definitions  follow: 

Officials  and  Managers-^Occupations  requiring  ad- 
minlstrtttlve  personnel  who  set  broad  policies,  exercise 
over-all  responsibility  for  execution  of  these  policies, 
and  direct  individual  departments  or  special  phases  of 
a  firm's  operations.    Includes:    officials,  executives, 
middle  management,  plant  managers,  department  managers 
and  superintendents,  salaried  foremen  who  are  members 
of  management,  purchasing  agents  and  buyers,  *and  kindred 
workers. 

Professional— Occupations  requiring  either  college 
graduation  or  experience  of  such  kind  and  amount  as  to 
provide  a  comparable  background.    Includes:  accountants 
and  auditors ;  airplane  pilots  and  navigators,  architects, 
artists,  chemists,  lawyers,  etc. 
The  primary  reason  the  word  "manager"  is  being  used  in  such  a 
broad  manner  is  that  many  firms  have  expressed  some  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  officers,  managers,  and  professionals.  In 
addition,  the  more  technically  oriented  firms  have  very  few  Black 
managers  and/or  officers,  but  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  Black 
professionals. 
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forth  In  a  series  of  books  certain  testable  hypotheses  regarding 
the  tendency  of  Industries  to  Integrate  or  not  Integrate  their 
work  forces. In  general 9  the  books  concluded  that  Industries 
will  have  more  Black  workers,  If  they  are  located  In  Northern 
urban  areas  where  large  numbers  of  Blacks  live,  the  Industries 
are  expanding  their  work  forces,  and  the  Industries  are  not 
consumer  oriented.    Although  Northrup  and  his  associates  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  discrimination,  the  general  tenor  of  the 
books  was  a  lack  of  qualified  Blacks  rather  than  discrimination 
was  the  primary  factor  explaining  the  number  of  Blacks  in  indus- 
tries, especially  the  extremely  small  number  In  managerial  posi- 
tions    This  generalization  was  made  without  any  concrete  sup- 
portive data.    The  primary  sources  of  statistical  data  used  in 
the  books  which  were  reviewed  by  this  writer  were  aggregate  in- 
dustry statistics  on  the  number  of  Blacks  in  various  occupational 
groups  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  the  U.  S*  Census  of  Population  and  data  in  possession 
of  the  authors.    These  data  do  not  provide  us  with  statistical 
Information  concerning  the  qualifications  of  the  Black  managers 


■""^The  following  books  were  reviewed  by  the  writer;  The 
Negro  in  the  Automobile  Indus  try  >  by  Herbert  R.  Northrup,  1968. 
The  Negro  in  the  Aerospace  Industry,  by  Herbert  R.  Northrup, 
1968.    The  Negro  in  the  Steel  Industry^  by  Richard  L.  Rowan, 
1968.    The  Negro  In  the  Chemical  Indus  try  >  by  William  H.  Quay, 
1;969.    Negro  Employment  in  Basic  Industry,  by  Herbert  R.  North- 
rup, 1970.    The  Negro  in  the  Public  Utility^ndustries ,  by  Ber- 
nard E.  Anderson,  1970.    The  Negro  Jji^tb^  Insurance  Industry  > 
by  Linda  P.  Fletcher,  1970.    The  Negro  in  the  Meat  Industry, 
by  Walter  A.  Fogel,  1970.    The  Negro  in  the  Tobacco  Industry, 
by  Herbert  R.  Northrup,  1970.    The  Negro  in  the  Banking  In- 
dustry, by  Armand  J.  Thieblot,  Jr.,  1970. 
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at  various  occupational  levels »  therefore  ve  are  not  able  to  com^ 
pare  the  Black  managers  with  their  white  counterparts.    Thus » 
Northrup  et  al.  's  proposition  that  Blacksj  are  not  making  it  be*- 
cause  they  are  not  qualified  is  unsubstantiated.    Their  statist- 
tics  only  present  a  general  picture  of  the  number  of  Blacks  in 
certain  industries. 

Jack  G.  Gourlay*s  book  illustrates  another  shortcoming 
found  in  many  studies  written  about  Blacks  in  white  corporations: 
reliance  on  data  collected  from  official  representatives  of  the 
participating  companies .^^    Such  data  tend  to  be  biased  because 
of  the  loyalty  the  representatives  feel  towards  their  company 
and/or  because  these  representatives  are  usually  those  people 
who  are  directly  responsible  for  their  companies'  emplo3rment 
policies,  thus  they  generally  believe  they  are  doing  a  reputable 
Job  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  Blacks. 

Gourlay  claimed  that  Blacks  had  made  significant  progress 

in  salaried  positions  because  in  the  interviews  he  conducted  in 

an  American  Management  Association  questionnaire  survey  the  '*pre- 

ponderant  majority  of  executives  Indicated  that  they  were  willing 

to  provide  Blacks  with  equal  opportunities."    He  concluded: 

Objective  analysis  of  all  the  facts  and  opinions 
generated  in  this  research  project  yields  one 
principal  conclusion:    that  the  underlying 
climate  of  motivation  in  virtually  all  of  the 


^^Jack  G,  Gourlay,  The  Negro  Salaried  Worker  (New  York, 

1965) . 
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companies  studied  Is  one  of  sincere  willingness  . 
to  deal  with  the  Negro  movement  In  good  faith  ...  * 

However,  there  Is  very  little  concrete  evidence  to  support 
these  pronouncements*    As  noted  before »  Gourlay  based  his  state* 
ments  primarily  on  the  responses  of  the  official  representatives 
(Vice-Presidents  of  Personnel  and  Personnel  Directors)  of  the 
301  companies  who  participated  In  his  American  Management  Associa- 
tion study*    He  supplied  the  following  companies*  data  to  show 
the  situation  of  Black  salaried  workers  In  the  participating 
firms: 

164  companies  reported  Negroes  in  salaried  positions 
65  companies  reported  Negroes  In  professional  positions 
59  companies  reported  Negroes  in  supervisory  positions 
23  companies  reported  Negroes  in  executive  positions 

Usually »  the  company  that  listed  Negroes  in  executive 
(middle  management)  positions  also  tended  to  li&t 
Negroes  in  supervisory  and/or  professional  positions. 
Thu8»  the  statistic  to  be  watched  is  the  smallest  one: 

Less  than  8  percent  of  all  companies  reporting  on 
a  random  geographic  basis  have  Negroes  now  employed 
in  executive  positions. 

Only  14  percent  of  all  companies  in  the  survey 
which  reported  Negroes  in  salaried  positions  in* 
dlcated  that  Negroes  occupy  executive  positions. 
(For  professional  and  supervisory  positions  the 
figures  are  slightly  under  40  percent  and  36  per* 
cent  respectively*) 

Of  the  164  firms  that  listed  Negroes  in  salared  posi* 
tlons»  63  stated  that  they  have  Negroes  employed  in 
more  than  one  salaried  position. 

Gourlay*s  data  do  not  seem  to  support  his  statements.    They  do  not 

give  the  exact  niu&ber  of  Black  managers »  their  managerial  levels » 
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job  titles,  salaries,  or  any  other  factors  which  would  be  essen- 
tial for  him  to  know  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  such  positive 
statements^ 

A  further  example  of  praise  for  the  employment  record  of 
a  company  backed  up  by  questionable  statistics  appeared  in  the 
1964  Executive  Study  Conference  Proceedings.    One  of  the  speakers 
said: 

Another  company,  one  of  many  with  an  exemplary  record 
in  providing  equal  employment  opportunity,  is  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.    Ford  has  had  Negroes  in  manage- 
ment positions  since  the  early  twenties. 

While  an  exact  count  of  minorities  in  management 
is  not  available  before  1962,  the  company  had  58 
in  management  and  supervisory  positions  in  1962 
and  71  in  1963.    The  data  for  1964  is  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  the  company  indicates  that  the  increase 
since  last  January  is  significant,  with  one  plant 
alone  adding  approximately  20  minority  foremen  to 
the  salaried  payroll. 

Because  of  its  long  history  in  promoting  minorities 
into  management  positions.  Ford  has  Negroes  in  Jobs 
at  fairly  high  management  levels.    A  superintendent 
started  as  an  apprentice  die  maker;  an  industrial 
relations  manager  over  a  sizable  manufacturing  plant, 
began  as  a  management  trainee  after  college  gradua- 
tion; another  industrial  relations  manager,  over  a 
large  operation,  began  as  an  hourly  rated  laborer; 
a  division  labor  representative,  a  high  level  posi- 
tion  with  Ford,  started  as  an  employment  interviewer. 

If  Ford  Motor  Company  had  been  promoting  Blacks  to  manage- 
ment positions  since  the  1920*s,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  they  would  have  employed  more  than  71  Blacks  in  manage- 
ment positions  by  1963,  and  at  higher  levels. 


l^xhe  Executive  Study  Conference  Nov.  10-11.  1964  (Prince- 
ton,      J.,  1964),  p.  10. 
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The  empirical  evidence  In  these  studies  dealt  primarily 

with  the  number  of  Blacks  employed  by  a  firm  or  Industry.  In 

other  words,  the  studies  to  dat'i  have  generally  dealt  with  the 

hiring  aspects  as  opposed  to  the  promotional  aspects.  Hiring 

is  one  thing;  promoting  Is  another.    As  Bowman  wrote: 

For  both  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  groups, 
promotion  Is  a  slow  and  often  Involved  process 
which  Includes  recruitment,  development,  and 
motivation,  as  well  as  advancement.    Each  phase 
Is  affected  not  only  by  the  established  proce- 
dures but  also  by  the  attitudes  of  those  who 
carry  out  these  observations .^^ 

Another  major  shortcoming  of  most  studies  of  Black  em- 
ployees Is  that  they  generally  lack  comparative  analyses  between 
the  views  of  the  Black  and  white  managers  (employees)  about  the 
fairness  of  their  companies'  employment  policies  toward  Black 
and  white  employees.       In  addition,  the  studies  do  not  compare 
the  managers'  views  of  their  companies'  employment  policies  with 
their  views  of  the  corporate  world's  employment  policies.  The 
latter  views  would  probably  be  more  correct  with  regard  to  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  Blacks  because  the  former  views 
would  be  Influenced  by  such  factors  as  company  loyalty  and  one's 
own  experiences.    Furthermore,  to  agree  that  one's  company  has 


■^^Bowman  (1964),  pp.  7-8. 

^%ne  study  which  does  compare  white  and  Black  employees' 
attitudes  toward  their  companies'  equal  employment  practices  Is 
Louis  A.  Ferman's,  The  Negro  and  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
(New  York:    Praeger,  1968).    As  was  found  In  this  study,  the 
views  of  the  Black  managers  are  very  unfavorable  and  those  of 
the  white  managers  very  favorable  toward  their  companies'  em- 
ployment policies  as  they  apply  to  Blacks. 
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not  been  equ£il  In  their  treatment  of  Blacks,  Indirectly  means  the 
white  managers  have  achieved  their  positions  through  an  lllegltl*- 
mate  system. 

Gourlay*s  study  Is  confined  to  white  managers*  views  about 
their  companies*  emplo3n&ent  policies  toward  Black  salaried  workers* 
A  study  dealing  only  with  Black  managers*  views  was  done  by  J.  S. 
Morgan  and  R.  L.  Van  Dyke.    They  Interviewed  42  Black  managers 
covering  their  personal  experiences  and  views  regarding  the  op- 
portunities that  exist  for  Blacks  In  the  corporate  world.  Based 
on  these  Interviews  ^forgan  and  Van  Dyke  drew  certain  conclusions 
and  offered  the  participating  firms  suggestions  regarding  how  they 
could  Improve  their  overall  employment  practices  as  they  apply  to 
Blacks.       Both  Gourlay*s  and  Morgan  and  Van  Dyke*s  studies  would 
have  been  more  valid  and  persuasive  If  they  had  compared  the  views 
of  both  the  Blacks  and  whites  rather  than  only  the  Blacks  or  whites. 

Another  crucial  shortcoming  of  existing  studies  Is  that 
they  do  not  compare  the  Black  and  white  managers*  career  patterns, 
goals,  aspirations,  job  satisfaction,  qualifications,  family  back- 
ground, and  personal  background  data.    As  writers  such  as  Coates 
and  Pellegrln,  Kahn  et  al . ,  Bowman,  and  Dalton  have  r'ecognlzed, 
such  factors  are  extremely  Important  In  explaining  career  patterns; 
therefore.  If  one  wishes  to  explain  the  Black  managers*  situation 
In  the  corporate  world  vls-a-vls  the  white  managers*  situation  all 
of  the  above  factors  must  be  Included  In  the  analysis.    By  excluding 

2^J.  S.  Morgan  and  R.  L.  Van  Dyke,  White  Collar  Blacks: 
A  Breakthrough?  (New  York,  1970). 
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a  comparative  analysis  of  these  factors »  writers  have  overlooked 

potentially  Important  Information  In  explaining  the  Black  and 

22 

white  managers'  present  situations  In  the  corporate  world. 

Still  another  area  In  which  past  studies  are  deficient  Is 
In  analysing  the  Black  and  white  managers'  Individual  racial  at- 
titudes.   Furthermore,  there  have  been  no  attempts  to  obtain 
Black  and  white  managers'  perceptions  of  the  racial  atmosphere » 
I.e.,  attitudes,  feelings  and  remarks  of  other  ezq)loyees,  which 
exists  in  their  firms.    By  excluding  an  analysis  of  Black  and 
\^lte  managers'  personal  racial  attitudes  and  by  excluding  the 
managers'  perceptions  of  the  racial  atmosphere  which  exists  In 
their  firms,  these  studies  missed  the  crucial  fact  that  Black 
managers'  experiences  in  white  firms  do  not  depend  only  on  their 
companies'  stated  employment  policies  and  the  individuals'  quali- 
fications, but  more  importantly  on  what  is  in  the  minds  of  white 
people.    Changes  for  good  or  evil  in  the  treatment  of  Blacks  de- 
pend as  much  on  white  peoples'  beliefs  and  opinions  about  Blacks 
as  on  Blacks'  qualifications  and  stated  official  company  policies. 

Another  area  of  weakness  in  previous  studies  is  that  if 
the  difficulties  of  Black  managers  or  prospective  Black  managers 
are  discussed «  they  are  typically  treated  out  of  social  and  po- 
litical context,  i.e.,  they  do  not  analyze  the  effects  on  business 

^^David  E.  Kidder  et  al.  in  their  study,  Negro  and  White 
Perceptions  on  Company  Employment  Policy  in  the  South  (Springfield, 
Va.,  1971)  did  discuss,  in  a  limited  manner,  the  expectations  of 
Black  and  vhite  managers,  "...  black  perceptions  of  white  em- 
ployer attitudes  and  policies  on  racial  integration,  and  the 
extent  to  vhich  employees  and  employers  agree  on  certain  aspects 
of  integration." 
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practices  of  such  social  actions  as  the  riots  of  the  1960's,  the 
civil  rights  movement,  or  the  pressures  and  protest  of  the  com- 
panies' Black  employees. 

And  finally,  no  study  concerned  itself  with  the  possible 
conflicts  between  the  Black  managers'  loyalties  and  relationships 
to  their  communities  and  those  to  their  companies.  That  corpora- 
tions can  draw  ethnic-religious  minorities  away  from  their  local 
ties  was  noted  by  Harold  L.  Wilensky  and  Jack  Ladinsky.  The  con- 
flicts which  they  found  among  white  minority  managers,  e.g.,  Jew- 
ish and  Catholic  professionals  and  managers  in  WASP  dominated  firms, 

can  arise  in  sharpened  form  among  Black  managers  in  WASP  dominated 
23 

firms . 

In  short,  existing  studies  are  incomplete  and  superficial 
in  their  analysis  and  limited  in  their  context.    They  do  not  give 
the  reader  a  clear,  concise,  accurate  picture  about  the  Black  and 
white  managers'  viev/s  and  attitudes  tov/ard  their  companies'  employ- 
ment policies.     They  do  not  compare  the  career  patterns,  goals, 
aspirations,  job  satisfaction,  qualifications,  and  personal  back- 
grounds of  the  Black  and  white  managers.    They  do  not  attempt  to 
obtain  an  impression  of  the  managers'  racial  attitude^  and  the 
racial  atmosphere  which  exists  in  the  managers'  companies.  They 
do  not  attempt  to  analyze  tlie  effect  of  larger  social  and  politi- 
cal contexts  on  the  career  patterns  of  Black  managers.    And  finally, 

23 

Harold  h.  17ilensky  and  Jack  Ladinsky,  "From  Religious 
Community  to  Occupational  Croup:     Structural  Assimilation  Amonf, 
Profosf-iors ,  Lawyers,  and  Hngineers,"  AmGrlcan  Sociological  Keviow, 
32  (August,  1967),  5^^1-561. 
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they  do  not  analyze  the  conflicts  between  cojnmunity  relationships 

and  enterprise  relatioaLihips  which  may  arise  in  Black  managers  as 

they  begin  to  participate  in  more  meaningful  positions  in  the 

corporate  world. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  lack  of  thorough  studies 

is  that  until  the  late  1950' s  and  the  1960's  there  have  been  very 

few  Black  managers  in  white  corporations,  largely  because  of  the 

'^closed  door'*  policy  of  the  white  business  community.  However, 

there  also  seer.is  to  have  been  a  lack  of  interest  and  opportunity 

24 

to  study  such  a  sensitive,  complex  problem. 

In  order  to  answer  the  central  questions  of  this  disserta- 
tion, "What  are  the  major  determinants  affecting  the  career 
patterns  of  Black  managers  in  v/hite  businesses?",  and  '*What  effects 
do  white  corporations  have  on  Black  managers'  identities  and  rela- 
tionships with  the  Black  community?",  the  following  subjects  will 
be  carefully  analyzed:     (1)  occupational  mobility  theories,  espe- 
cially those  dealing  with  managerial  mobility;   (2)  the  v;hite  and 
Black  managers'  career  patterns,  goals,  aspirations,  qualifica- 
tions, job  satisfaction,  and  personal  backgrounds;   (3)  the  com- 
panies' general  employment  policies  and  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
grams;  (4)  the  white  and  Black  managers'  understanding  of  their 
companies'  hiring  and  promoting  policies,  their  influence  on  the 
employment  policies  of  their  companies,  their  aj^reement  with  their 
companies'  employment  policies,  their  views  about  the  fairness  of 

2  4 

The  writer  was  warned  by  people^,  in  the  academic,  research, 
and  business  community  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  coo  pe  rat  ion  of  v/hito  businesses  to  participate  In  thi.s 
study  hccause  of  the  businer^s  community's  extremely  sensitive  and 
cautious  views  toward  equal  employmeuL  opportunities  for  Blacks. 
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their  companies^  employment  policies  with  regard  to  Blacks,  and 
their  views  about  the  fairness  of  the  corporate  world's  employment 
policies  with  regard  to  Blacks;  (5)  the  white  and  Black  managers* 
racial  attitudes  and  their  perceptions  of  the  racial  atmosphere 
which  exists  in  their  firms;  (6)  the  effect  of  social  actions 
such  as  riots  and  the  civil  rights  movement  on  the  career  pat- 
terns of  Black  managers;  and  (7)  the  effect  of  membership  In 
white  corporations  on  the  Black  managers  *  relationships  to  their 
communities. 

This  study  alms  to  produce  new  knowledge  and  understanding 
regarding  Black  managers  in  white  businesses*    These  new  data 
will,  hopefully,  help  accelerate  the  progress  of  firms  and  agencies 
which  are  already  moving  In  the  direction  of  full  and  effective 
utilization  of  Blacks  at  all  levels  of  management  and  serve  as  a 
spur  to  those  employers  who  have  not  yet  begun  to  move.  Finally, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  clearly  show  the  immediate  need 
for  concrete,  determined  governmental,  social,  and  business  action 
to  Improve  the  situation  of  Black  managers  in  white  businesses. 
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CHAPTER  I 
RESEARCH  DESIGN 
Introduction 

The  basic  research  design  used  for  this  study  will  be 
discussed  In  three  sections.    The  first  section  discusses  the 
procedure  used  In  selecting  the  eight  firms  which  participated 
In  this  study.    The  second  section  describes  the  procedures  used 
to  select  the  156  white  managers  and  the  116  Black  managers  from 
the  eight  participating  firms  as  well  as  deviations  from  the  basic 
selection  procedure  and  the  number,  sex,  and  managerial  levels  of 
the  participating  managers.    The  final  section  deals  primarily 
with  the  survey  Instrument  and  the  writer *s  rationale  for  using 
It.    An  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  survey  Instrument 
Is  Included  in  this  section. 

Selection  of  the  Firms 
In  view  of  the  limitations  of  financial  resources  It  was 
decided  to  confine  the  study  primarily  to  firms  with  headquarters 
located  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
Because  of  the  Intensive,  time-consuming  Interviews »  It  was  In- 
itially decided  to  limit  the  number  of  firms  to  ten  and  the  num- 
ber of  managers  from  each  firm  from  a  minimum  of  ten  Black  and 
ten  white  managers  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  each. 
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Six  of  the  eight  firms  finally  selected  are  Hated  in 
Fortunes  500;  four  of  the  eight  firms  are  among  the  top  ten 
firms  In  California  dollar-volume.    The  six  largest  firms  have 
a  total  employment  force  of  approximately  210,000,  83  percent  of 
whom  are  employed  In  California.    In  short,  these  firms  are  among 
the  largest,  most  powerful,  and  most  Influential  firms  in  California. 

The  firms  were  selected  because  they  are  leaders'^  within 
their  industries,  they  each  have  a  heavy  intact  on  the  economy 
and  on  employment  practices  in  California — if  not  the  entire 
country*-- and  they  are  influential  in  molding  both  public  and 
private  opinions  with  regard  to  equal  employment  opportunities. 
More  specifically,  their  positions  within  this  society  make  them 
leading  candidates  for  social  change.    If  there  are  going  to  be 
any  great  changes  in  society  initiated  by  the  business  community, 
these  companies  must  be  among  the  leaders. 

Beyond  geographical  location,  four  secondary  criteria  were 
used  to  make  the  final  selection  of  the  firms.    There  was  a  desire 
to  have  at  least  two  sets  of  two  firms  from  the  same  industry  so 
that  a  comparative  analysis  could  be  made  between  the  firms  from 
the  same  industry.    There  was  also  a  desire  to  include  two  small 
operations  of  large  corporations  with  headquarters  not  located 
in  California — to  see  if  Black  managers  fared  better  or  worse  in 
small,  somewhat  autonomous  operations  of  large,  nationally  known 
corporations.    The  third  selection  aim  was  to  include  two  firms 
which  are  part  of  the  same  parent  company  but  somewhat  autonomous 
in  the  policy  making  area  (except  for  general  directions  set  forth 
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by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board) .    The  purpose  was  to  locate  local 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  companies*  employment  policies 
(Affirmative  Action  Programs}'''  toward  Blacks.    Finally,  there  was 
a  desire  to  obtain  a  distribution  of  firms  between  those  which  are 
subject  to  public  (governmental)  regulation  and  those  which  are 
not.    By  this  contrast  the  writer  hoped  he  could  determine  to 
what  extent  governmental  regulation  is  effective  in  assisting 
Blacks  to  receive  meaningful  equal  employment  opportunities. 

Initially  ten  letters  were  sent  out  to  the  Personnel  Vice* 
Presidents  or  their  representatives  in  the  companies  which  were 
the  primary  firms  that  the  writer  and  his  advisors  hoped  would 
participate  in  the  study.    The  letter  Indicated  they  would  be 
contacted  in  two  weeks  in  order  to  discuss  the  project  in  greater 
detail. 

When  the  firms  were  called,  positive  responses  were  received 
from  eight  of  the  representatives.    Two  firms  In  the  transportation 
industry  replied  negatively  by  letter  before  they  could  be  contacted. 
Both  Indicated  they  have  had  too  many  requests  for  participation 
in  such  studies;  therefore »  they  had  put  a  moratorium  on  such  ac- 
tivities.   Letters  were  sent  to  two  more  transportation  firms  and 

again  negative  responses  were  received  before  direct  contact  could 
2 

be  made. 

^Affirmative  Action  Programs  (AAPs)  are  programs  designed 
to  place  extra  efforts  in  the  area  of  employment  of  minorities. 

^These  four  letters  were  the  types  of  responses  some 
people  in  research  organizations  and  the  business  and  academic 
communities  warned  the  writer  that  he  would  receive  because  of 
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In  the  meantime,  the  writer  met  several  times  with  repre*- 
sentatlves  from  several  of  the  companies  who,  after  lengthy  dls^ 
cusslons,  Indicated  that  they  would  like  a  larger  number  of  their 
managers  to  be  Interviewed.    Therefore,  It  was  decided  to  limit 
the  study  to  eight  firms  rather  than  ten  and  to  request  the  par- 
ticipation of  fifteen  white  and  fifteen  Black  managers  from  each 
firm  Instead  of  a  minimum  of  ten  each.    It  was  hoped  that  each 
firm  would  allow  five  upper  level  managers,  five  middle  level  man- 
agers, and  five  lower  level  managers  of  each  race  to  be  Interviewed. 

The  eight  firms  which  finally  participated  In  this  study 
were  two  banks,  two  public  utilities,  and  four  manufacturing  firms. 
Of  the  four  manufacturing  firms,  two  belonged  to  the  same  parent 
company.    The  remaining  two  firms  were  smaller  operations  of  large 
corporations  with  headquarters  located  In  the  East.    In  order  to 
keep  the  firms  anonymous,  each  firm  was  given  a  fictitious  name 
and  in  this  study  will  always  be  referred  to  by  that  name.  The 
two  public  utilities  are  named  Ace  Public  Utility  and  Deuce  Pub- 
lic Utility;  the  two  banks.  Triple  A  Bank  and  Triple  C  Bank;  the 
two  manufacturing  firms  from  the  same  parent  company  Aunts  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  Cousins  Manufacturing  Company;  and  the  two 
small  manufacturing  operations  are  AJax  Manufacturing  Company  and 
Century  Manufacturing  Company. 

Although  Ace  Public  Utility,  Triple  C  Bank,  and  Aunts  Manu- 
facturing Company  eventually  requested  that  more  than  thirty  of 

the  sensitivity  of  the  subject  area.    In  fact,  many  of  these 
people  said  the  writer  would  never  obtain  cooperation  from 
white  businesses  which,  of  course,  proved  to  be  wrong. 
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their  managers  be  Interviewed^  they  were,  at  first,  somewhat  hesi- 
tant about  participating  In  the  study.    The  writer  had  to  prove 
his  credibility  and  the  validity  and  usefulness  of  the  study  to 
these  firms.    The  writer  had  an  even  more  difficult  time  convlnc* 
Ing  the  other  firms,  with  the  exception  of  AJax  Manufacturing  Com* 
pany.    In  fact,  two  of  the  other  firms  almost  refused  to  partici- 
pate.   Several  of  the  managers  In  these  two  companies  Indicated 
that  the  main  reason  their  companies  finally  did  decide  to  parti* 
clpate  was  becaxise  they  knew  that  six  other  firms,  with  some  of 
whom  they  had  a  great  deal  of  contact,  were  participating  In  the 
study. 

The  Selection  Procedure 
The  procedure  generally  used  by  the  firms  In  selecting 
the  managers  was  a  dlsproportlonal,  stratified,  systematic  sam- 
pling model.    When  possible  this  model  divided  the  managers  by 
race  (Black  and  white),  managerial  level  (lower,  middle,  and  upper), 
and  location  (San  Franclsco/Los  Angeles  and  other).    After  achlev* 
log  this  basic  breakdown,  the  firms  were  able  to  select  the  man- 
agers In  the  following  manner.    Each  firm  selected  a  random  num- 
ber and  from  their  lists  selected  each  person  whose  name  coincided 
with  the  number.    Names  of  women  coincided  with  the  random  numbers 
and  were,  therefore.  Included  In  the  study. 

The  random  procedure  described  above  was  not  closely  fol- 
lowed when  selecting  the  Black  middle  level  managers  and  the  white 
and  Black  female  middle  and  upper  level  managers  because  there 

ERIC 
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were  very  few  of  them  and  It  was  desired  to  have  as  many  of  these 
unique  managers  participating  as  possible.    Approximately  60  per- 
cent of  all  the  Black  middle  level  managers  from  the  firms  were 
Interviewed*    In  four  of  the  six  large  companies  all  of  their 
Black  middle  level  managers  were  Interviewed.    With  regard  to 
middle  and  upper  level  female  managers,  the  only  two  upper  level 
white  female  managers  and  the  only  Black  middle  level  female  man- 
ager in  all  of  these  companies  were  Interviewed.    Two  of  the  com- 
panies only  had  one  white  middle  level  female  manager  each  and 
both  were  Interviewed. 

In  the  two  small  firms,  Ajax  and  Century  Manufacturing 
Companies,  the  random  selection  procedure  was  not  carefully  fol- 
lowed because  of  personnel  limitations.    Ajax  Manufacturing  had 
only  three  Black  managers  In  a  managerial  work  force  of  eighty- 
five  and  Century  Manufacturing  had  only  two  Black  managers  in  a 
managerial  work  force  of  171;  therefore,  all  of  the  Black  managers 
were  selected  for  the  study.    However,  only  four  of  the  five  were 
interviewed  because  one  of  the  two  Black  managers  in  Century  Manu- 
facturing was  transferred  to  New  York.    All  five  Blacks  were  lower 
level  managers.     In  addition,  five  of  the  top  seven  white  managers 
in  Century  Manufacturing  and  seven  of  ten  in  Ajax  Manufacturing 
were  interviewed*    Only  two  of  the  twelve  were  actually  considered 
upper  level  managers  in  the  overall  corporate  structure. 

In  Cousins  Manufacturing  only  thirteen  Black  managers 
were  interviewed  because  two  men  selected  for  the  study  were  on 
vacation  during  the  two  weeks  the  interviewers  were  in  Los  Angeles 
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and  there  were  no  other  Black  managers  to  replace  them.    In  addi- 
tion, the  goal  of  twenty-five  Black  and  twenty-five  white  managers 
in  Aunts  Manufacturing  was  not  reached  because  of  a  20  percent  re- 
duction In  the  company's  work  force  during  the  Interview  period. 

Three  companies  deviated  from  the  random  selection  proce- 
dure not  because  of  personnel  restrictions  but  because  of  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  sampling  procedure  by  the  firms  themselves. 
The  senior  managers  from  Triple  C  Bank  were  personally  selected 
by  the  Vice-President  who  was  the  writer's  Initial  contact.  In 
addition,  both  Cousins  Manufacturing  and  Deuce  Public  Utility 
restricted  the  number  of  senior  managers  who  could  be  Interviewed 
to  one  and  two,  respectively.    The  companies'  representatives  In- 
dicated that  many  of  their  top  managers  were  not  available  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  study. 

Only  two  Black  and  two  white  managers  who  were  asked  to 
participate  refused.    The  two  Blacks  Indicated  that  they  did  not 
want  to  "get  Involved  In  any  study  on  race."    The  two  white  Indi- 
cated that  they  were  not  Interested  In  participating  In  any  type 
of  study. 

In  the  final  sample  272  managers  were  Interviewed,  156 
whites  and  116  Blacks.    In  these  subtotals  there  were  thirty  white 
i9per  level  or  senior  managers.  Including  two  white  female  managers 
thirty-four  Black  and  seventy-nine  white  nlddle  level  managers,  In- 
cluding one  Black  female  and  five  white  females;  and  eighty-two 
Black  and  forty-seven  white  lower  level  managers,  including  twenty- 
two  Black  females  and  sixteen  white  females.    Thus,  women  made  up 
forty-six  of  the  272  managers. 
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Table  1. shows  the  number  of  participating  managers  by  race, 
sex,  and  company.    Notice  that  Cousins,  AJax,  and  Century  Manufac- 
turing Companies  did  not  have  any  female  managers,  Black  or  white, 
participating  In  the  study.    In  fact,  AJax  and  Century  Manufactur- 
ing Companies  did  not  employ  any  female  managers* 


TABLE  1 

NUMBER  AND  SEX  OF  PARTICIPATING 
MANAGERS  FROM  EACH  COMPANY 


Black 

Black 

White 

White 

Company 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Ace  Public  Utility 

14 

12 

17 

10 

Triple  C  Bank 

21 

4 

25 

5 

Cousins  Manufacturing 

13 

0 

15 

0 

Aunts  Manufacturing 

17 

2 

20 

2 

Triple  A  Bank 

13 

1 

13 

4 

AJax  Manufacturing 

3 

0 

15 

0 

Century  Manufacturing 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Deuce  Public  Utility 

11 

4 

13 

2 

Total 

93 

23 

133 

23 

In  sum:    approximately  14  percent  of  the  Black  managers  In 
these  firms  were  Interviewed.    If  one  subtracts  the  508  Black  man- 
agers In  Ace  Public  Utility  from  the  total  of  822  Black  nanagers 
In  all  of  the  companies  and  the  twenty-six  In  that  company  from  the 
total  of  116 »  29  percent  of  all  the  Black  managers  In  the  remaining 
seven  companies  were  Interviewed. 
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Table  2  shows  the  percentage  of  Black  managers  from  each 
company  who  participated  In  the  study. 

TABLE  2 

PERCENT  OF  BLACK  MANAGERS  PARTICIPATING 
IN  THE  STUDY  FROM  EACH  FIRM 

Company  Black  Managers 

(N-116) 


Ace  Public  Utility 

5 

Triple  C  Bank 

22 

Cousins  Manufacturing 

37 

Aunts  Manufacturing 

25 

Triple  A  Bank 

30 

Ajax  Manufacturing 

100 

Century  Manufacturing 

50 

Deuce  Public  Utility 

40 

Total 

29 

Ab  was  noted  before »  approximately  80  percent  of  the  Black 
middle  level  managers  were  interviewed*  Although  only  a  small  per- 
centage^  «A  percent »  of  the  white  managerial  work  force  in  all  the 
companies  were  interviewed »  10  percent  of  the  senior  policy  makers 
in  the  four  large  firms »  excluding  Cousins  Manufacturing  and  Deuce 
Public  Utility^  were  Interviewed. 

Because  of  the  relaxation  of  the  random  selection  crlterla» 
because  of  the  desire  to  study  special  categories  of  personnel » 
i«e«»  women  and  Blacks  above  lower  level  positions ,  because  of 
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personnel  restrictions  of  the  companies,  and  because  of  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  selection  of  personnel  by  the  companies »  this 
sample  is  not  representative  of  any  large  population.    But  it  does 
represent  a  range  of  variation  by  race,  sex,  and  managerial  level 
which  will  provide  insight  into  the  career  patterns  of  Black  man- 
agers in  white  corporations  as  compared  to  those  of  the  white 
managers . 

After  the  participants  were  selected,  the  firms  sent  out 
a  letter  of  introduction  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  writer 
to  their  participating  managers  along  with  a  request  for  their 
voluntary  participation.    Each  manager  was  asked  to  set  aside 
two  hours  for  an  interview. 

Survey  Instrument 
It  was  decided  that  a  personally  administered  question- 
naire would  produce  the  most  extensive  and  reliable  data.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this.    First,  mailed  questionnaires  were 
unlikely  to  be  returned  in  large  numbers.    Second,  the  length  of 
the  questionnaire  might  have  deterred  the  participants  from  com- 
pleting the  questionnaire  and/or  giving  careful,  reliable  responses. 
An  administered  questionnaire  would  allow  the  interviewer  to  obtain 
more  precise,  unambiguous  answers  to  the  open-ended  questions.  And 
third,  the  interviewer  would  be  able  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  the 
demonstrated  interest,  openness,  (sincerity,  and  honesty  of  each  of 
the  managers.    The  writer  and  his  advisors  were  aware  that  some 
managers  might  be  more  honest  and  open  if  they  were  allowed  to  fill 
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out  the  questionnaire  on  their  own;  however,  It  was  believed  that 

administered  questionnaires*  advantages  outweighed  the  advantages 

of  mailed  or  non-admlnlstered  questionnaires* 

The  questionnaire  Included  both  open-ended  and  close-ended 
3 

questions*      On  the  one  hand,  a  completely  open-ended  questionnaire 
would  allow  the  Interviewers  more  latitude  to  Include  their  personal 
biases  as  they  recorded  the  responses;  on  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
pletely close-ended  questionnaire  would  not  allow  the  Interviewers 
to  obtaJ.n  the  more  personal  views,  attitudes,  and  feelings  of  the 
managers. 

In  the  Initial  meetings  with  the  companies*  representatives, 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  questionnaire  and  make  suggestions 
about  Its  format  and  content  was  agreed  upon* 

The  primary  objections  to  the  questionnaire  centered  around 
the  length  and  the  content  of  the  personal  background  questions. 
In  the  first  draft  seen  by  the  firms,  the  personal  background  sec- 
tion came  at  the  beginning*    In  the  second  draft  sent  to  the  firms, 
the  personal  background  questions  were  switched  to  the  final  sec- 
tion and  several  questions  were  eliminated*    After  the  second 
draft  was  sent  to  the  firms,  there  were*stlll  two  firms  which  ob- 
jected to  the  personal  background  questions*    At  Interviews  with 
representatives  of  these  companies.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
study  could  not  be  significant  or  complete  If  those  questions 
were  not  Included*    The  writer  provided  literature  which  showed 
the  manner  In  which  personal  background  Information  had  been  used 

Q  3see  Appendix  A  for  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire* 
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In  other  mobility  studies.    After  the  representatives  reviewed  the 
literature,  they  agreed  that  the  personal  background  questions 
would  be  important  for  the  study. 

The  final  questionnaire  was  set  up  as  follows.    In  the 
first  section  the  managers  answered  questions  about  their  promo- 
tional opportunities,  goals,  job  histories,  and  job  satisfaction. 
It  was  hoped  this  would  involve  the  managers  personally  in  the 
study.    The  second  section  posed  questions  about  the  managers* 
relationships  to  their  companies*  employment  policies  in  the  areas 
of  influence,  understanding,  agreement,  and  practice.    The  third 
section  attempted  to  obtain  the  managers*  views,  and  attitudes  about 
the  opportunities  that  existed  in  the  past  and  that  presently  exist 
in  their  firms  and  in  the  corporate  world  for  Black  managers, 
'"uese  three  sections  were  administered  to  both  the  Black  and  white 
managers.    The  first  part  of  the  fourth  section,  administered  spe- 
cifically to  the  white  managers,  asked  questions  about  their  atti- 
tudes toward  the  Black  managers  in  their  firm  and  Black  people  in 
general.    The  second  part  of  the  fourth  section,  administered  spe- 
cifically to  the  Black  managers,  asked  additional  questions  about 
their  personal  experiences  in  their  firms  and  their  attitudes 
about  opportunities  for  Blacks  in  the  white  business  world.  In 
addition,  this  section  attempted  to  find  out  what  the  Black  man- 
agers* relationships  are  to  the  Black  community,  their  views  re- 
garding the  effect  of  the  corporate  world  on  Blacks,  and  their 
views  as  to  what  is  the  best  strategy  for  Blacks  to  pursue  in 
this  country  in  their  quest  for  equality.    The  fifth  section, 
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which  was  completed  by  both  the  Black  and  white  managers,  dealt 
with  their  Image  of  the  promotable  manager  In  business.    In  this 
section,  the  managers  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  the  twenty- 
five  factors  listed  In  the  chart  were  Irrelevant,  helpful,  or 
harmful  for  promotion  to  supervisor  and  beyond.  Ideally  In  their 
opinions,  actually  in  their  firms,  and  actually  in  business  in 
general.    Sections  six  and  seven  were  administered  only  to  the 
companies'  personnel  representatives  and  Affirmative  Action  Co-* 
ordlnators.    These  two  sections  were  concerned  with  the  companies* 
recruiting,  hiring,  testing,  training,  and  promoting  policies  and 
with  the  structure  of  their  Affirmative  Action  Programs.  The 
final  section  sought  information  about  the  personal  backgrounds 
of  the  managers.    Information  such  as  marital  status,  educational 
achievement,  family  background,  organizational,  religious  and  po- 
litical affiliations  was  obtained. 

Twenty-five  trial  interviews  in  three  of  the  firms  were 
conducted  by  the  writer  and  his  two  assistants.    These  interviews 
were  helpful  in  eliminating  additional  questions  which  reduced  the 
general  time  for  the  Black  managers*  interviews  from  two  and  one- 
half  hours  to  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours  and  the  white  managers 
interviews  from  two  hours  to  one  and  one-quarters  to  one  and  three 
quarters  hours.    The  trial  interviews  also  were  helpful  in  refin- 
ing some  of  the  administrative  procedures.    Although  some  of  the 
Interviews  took  as  long  as  three  hours  to  complete,  depending  on 
the  verbosity  of  the  interviewee,  only  two  Black  managers  and 
eight  white  managers  expressed  or  showed  concern  over  the  length 
of  the  interviews. 
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In  order  to  assure  that  the  responses  would  be  frank  and 
honest,  five  steps  were  taken*    One  step  was  to  have  both  Black 
and  white  Interviewers.    The  writer  obtained  the  assistance  of 
two  white  Interviewers,  Gerald  Bradshaw  and  Caroline  Kerr,  to  con- 
duct approximately  half  of  both  the  Black  and  white  Interviews. 
The  writer  was  the  Black  Interviewer*    Previous  studies  have  in- 
dicated that  interviewees  are  inclined  to  be  more  honest  in  their 

responses  with  someone  from  the  same  race  than  with  someone  from 

4 

a  different  race,  especially  when  the  subject  deals  with  race. 
However,  after  careful  analysis  of  all  of  the  responses  of  the 
interviewees,  and  reviewing  tables  which  used  interviewers  as 
a  control  variable,  no  significant  differences  were  found  in  the 
aggregate  responses  of  the  managers,  regardless  of  the  interview- 
er's racial  background. 

There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  this  lack  of 
variance  between  the  responses  of  the  managers  who  were  interviewed 
by  an  interviewer  of  their  own  race  and  the  responses  of  the  man- 
agers who  were  not.  The  Black  managers  may  have  felt  comfortable 
dealing  with  whites  since  most  of  these  managers  live  rather  inte- 
grated lives  and  have  been  conditioned  to  or  become  accustomed  to 
white  Interviewers.  In  discussing  the  openness  of  the  white  man- 
agers* responses,  several  of  the  white  managers  who  are  in  charge 
of  Personnel  or  their  companies'  Affirmative  Action  Programs  told 
the  writer  that  at  the  present  time  many  whites  are  willing  to 

*Gary  Marx,  Protest  and  Prejudice  (New  York,  1967).  See 
also  Louis  A.  Ferman,  The  Negro  and  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties (New  York,  1968). 
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admit  that  Blacks  are  treated  unfairly  In  business  but  are  gener- 
ally not  willing  to  admit  that  Blacks  are  treated  unfairly  in 
thedr  companies*    They  also  said  that  whites  are  more  willing  to 
express  their  negative  racial  views  than  In  the  past.  However, 
the  problem  of  response  bias  arises  when  one  attempts  to  find  out 
why  the  Individuals  have  such  racial  views    the  validity  of  them, 
and  what  they  are  doing  to  try  to  overcome  them.    One  middle  level 
white  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility  said  that  many  whites  will 
admit  to  harboring  certain  negative  racial  attitudes  about  Blacks 
because  they  rationalize  that  all  people  In  America  are  racist 
since  the  society  is  racist.    A  typical  comment:    "Certainly  I 
have  racist  attitudes,  all  people,  Black  or  white,  are  racists." 
And  a  final  explanation  for  the  lack  of  apparent  response  bias  is 
that  the  skills  of  the  interviewers  may  have  been  such  that  they 
we/ce  able  co  provide  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  candid,  honest 
answers . 

The*  percent  of  interviews  completed  by  each  interviewer 
is  shown  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 

PERCENT  OF  INTERVIEWS  COMPLETED  BY  STAFF 


Interviewer 

Black  Managers 
(N-116) 

Whlta  Managers 
(N-156) 

John 

49  X 

42  % 

Caroline 

29 

35 

Gerald 

22 

23 

Total 

100 

100 
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Although  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
responses  of  the  Interviewees  who  were  Interviewed  by  someone  of 
the  same  race  and  those  who  were  not,  several  Black  managers  re- 
quested that  they  be  Interviewed  by  a  Black  and  their  requests 
were  honored.    These  managers  Indicated  they  wanted  to  be  Inter*- 
vlewed  by  the  Black  project  director  because  they  wanted  their 
responses  Interpreted  and  presented  properly.    They  felt  a  white 

Interviewer  would  consciously  or  unconsciously  distort  their  re-* 
m 

sponses/ 

Several  other  Black  managers  confronted  Caroline ,  a  white 
woman,  about  her  participation  In  a  study  primarily  concerned 
about  Blacks.    After  she  explained  the  purpose  of  cross*-race  In*- 
tervlews,  all  the  interviewees  decided  that  they  would  participate 
in  the  study.    In  fact,  several  of  Caroline's  best  interviews  were 
those  with  the  Blacks  who  first  complained  about  her  race. 

Another  step  taken,  to  insure  honesty  and  frankness,  was 
to  conduct  all  of  the  interviews  in  private.    The  only  people 
present  at  the  interview  session  were  the  interviewer  and  the 
interviewee. 

A  third  step  was  to  assure  the  interviewees  complete  anony- 
mity.    This  was  done  in  two  ways.    First,  the  participants  were 
assured  that  their  names  would  not  appear  on  any  part  of  the 
questionnaire  or  be  mentioned  in  the  study.    Second,  they  were 
assured  that  none  of  the  information  in  the  interview  schedule 
would  be  released  to  their  company  in  any  manner  which  would  allow 
the  company  to  identify  a  particular  manager  as  the  source  of  the 
data. 
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The  fourth  step  taken  was  to  have  only  those  managers  who 
voluntarily  agreed  to  participate  Involved  In  the  study* 

The  final  step  was  to  Include  many  differently  worded 
questions  designed  to  measure  the  same  basic  concept  throughout 
various  sections  of  the  Interview  schedule.    For  example,  there 
were  seven  questions  which  attempted  to  find  out  how  equal  and 
fair  the  managers*  believed  their  companies*  employment  policies 
are  towards  Blacks  and  another  seven  questions  attempted  to  meas-* 
ure  the  overall  Job  satisfaction  of  the  managers. 

Interview  Quality  ' 
Immediately  after  each  Interview,  the  Interviewers  were 
to  Indicate  on  the  questionnaire  how  much  rapport  they  had  with 
the  Interviewee,  how  they  rated  the  quality  of  the  "Interview,  to 
what  degree  the  Interviewee  seemed  Interested  In  the  study,  and 
If  the  length  of  the  Interview  affected  the  Interviewee  In  any 
way. 

Since  the  writer  could  not  do  all  of  the  Interviews  him- 
self and  It  was  not  desirable,  the  Interviewers*  evaluations  were 
extremely  helpful  In  evaluating  the  validity  of  the  Interviewees' 
responses  and  In  giving  the  writer  some  InslgKt  as  to  why  an  In- 
terview might  not  have  been  of  high  quality.    Was  it  because  of 
lack  of  rapport  between  the  interviewer  and  the  interviewee  or 
was  it  because  of  the  manager's  lack  of  interest  and/or  the  man- 
ager's evasiveness,  suspiciousness,  and/or  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  questions? 


( 
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As  can  be  seen  In  Table  4,  the  interviewers  believed  that 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  Black  interviews  and  a  majority  of 
the  white  interviews  were  of  high  quality,  i.e.,  the  managers 
were  not  generally  evasive,  suspicious,  or  confused. 


TABLE  4 
QUALITY  OF  THE  INTERVIEWS 


Quality 

Black  Managers 
(N-114) 

White  Managers 
(N-153) 

Questionable 

3  % 

5  X 

Generally  Adequate 

23 

44 

High  Quality 

74 

51 

Total 

100 

100 

There  were  missing  data  on  two  cases. 
There  were  missing  data  on  three  cases* 


Several  examples  of  why  an  Interview  was  rated  questionable 
are:    One  of  the  older,  less  educated  Black  managers  just  promoted 
to  management  from  a  non-management  job  was  ** jokingly**  told  by  his 
superior  that,  "he  better  not  give  away  any  company  s<Bcrets."  Dur- 
ing the  interview  this  Black  manager  was  very  careful  to  make  sure 
he  responded  properly*    In  other  words,  he  seemed  to  say  only  what 
he  thought  his  boss  expected  him  to  say— everything  is  fine,  there 
are  no  problems,  the  company  is  more  than  fair,  and  I  am  completely 
satisfied.    One  white  manager  did  not  like  many  of  the  questions 
because  of  their  ••personal"  character.    In  addition,  he  was  quite 
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upset  about  the  length  of  the  Interview.  His  answers »  while 
prob^Kly  honest,  were  short  and  not  very  detailed  because  he 
wanted  to  finish  the  Interview  as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  quality  of  the  Interviews  and 
the  Interest  of  the  Inter.-vlewees  were  directly  related.    Table  5 
lists  the  degree  of  Interest  of  the  Interviewees  In  the  study  as 
perceived  by  the  Interviewers. 

TABLE  5 
INTEREST  OF  THE  INTERVIEWEES 


Interest 


Black  Managers' 
(N-114) 


White  Managers 
(N-155) 


High 
Low 

Average 
Total 


75  % 
22 

3  


50  X 

37 

13  


100 


100 


There  were  missing  data  on  two  cases « 
There  was  missing  data  on  one  case. 


All  three  Interviewers  believed  they  had  excellent  rapport 
with  22  percent  more  of  the  Black  managers  than  the  white  managers. 
This  difference  Is  shown  In  Table  6. 

The  20  to  24  percent  difference  between  the  evaluations 
of  the  Black  and  white  managers'  questionnaires  in  Tables  4  to  6 
may  be  attributed  to  several  sources.    One  Is  that  the  priority 
of  equal  employment  opportunities  Is  much  greater  In  the  minds  of 
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TABLE  6 

INTERVIEWERS'  RAPPORT  WITH  THE  INTERVIEWEES 


Rapport 

ft 

Black  Managers 
(N-114) 

White  Managers 
(N-153) 

Excellent 
throughout 

78  % 

56  Z 

Average 

on 

Poor  throughout 

2 

3 

Started  good^ 
became  poor 

0 

1 

Started  poor^ 
became  good 

0 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

There  were  missing  data  on  two  cases. 
There  were  missing  data  on  three  cases* 


the  Black  managers;  consequently »  they  would  be  more  interested  in 
this  study  and  more  concrened  about  the  quality  of  their  answers 
than  the  white  managers.    Many  of  the  white  managers »  as  some  of 
the  following  chapters  will  clearly  indicate ^  believe  the  need 
for  equal  employment  opportunities  for  Blacks  has  been  overempha- 
sized; thuSy  they  were  not  as  interested  as  the  Black  managers  in 
this  type  of  study  and  this  lack  of  interest  is  reflected  in  their 
responses.    Another  reason  for  the  differences  in  evaluation  of 
the  interviews  is  that  the  major  emphasis  of  the  study  is  on  the 
Black  managers*  career  patterns  and  not  on  the  white  managers* 
career  patterns;  therefore »  the  differences  which  occur  between 
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the  Black  aad  white  managers*  degree  of  Interest »  rapport  with  the 
Interviewers »  and  quality  of  the  Interviews  could  be  expected. 
Flnally»  the  white  managers'  responses  with  regard  to  the  oppor- 
tunities that  exist  for  Blacks  in  their  companies  would  be  In- 
fluenced more  than  the  Black  managers*  responses  by  their  loyal- 
ty to  their  company  because  the  white  managers  generally  have 
served  a  much  longer  time  with  their  companies;  the  most  loyal 
managers  would  be  most  tempted  to  portray  a  favorable  image  of 
their  companies*  employment  policies  resulting  in  less  candid 
responses. 

The  final  table  in  this  section  shows  the  breakdown  of 
the  three  previous  factors  in  each  of  the  firms.    Only  the  posi- 
tive data  are  listed,  i«e.»  the  number  of  high  quality  interviews » 
the  number  of  interviewees  who  had  a  high  degree  of  interest »  and 
the  number  of  interviewees  with  whom  the  interviewers  had  excel- 
lent rapport.    In  general »  the  companies  will  be  listed  in  order 
starting  wi^h  the  company  whose  white  managers  scored  the  high- 
est on  these  factors  and  ending  with  the  company  whose  white 
managers  scored  the  lowest. 

As  one  can  see  from  Table  7,  there  are  differences  among 
the  companies.    Although  the  differences  cannot  be  attributed  to 
any  specific  factors »  several  explanations  seem  reasonable.  One 
is  that  the  more  emphasis  the  firms  have  placed  on  the  Intent 
and  meaning  of  equal  employment  opportunity  laws  and  the  good 
faith  effort  that  Is  required  to  carry  them  out  the  more  the 
%riiite  managers  would  be  interested  in  the  study.    However,  the 
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TABLE  7 

INTERVIEWS  EVALUATED  BY  COMPANIES 


High  High  Excellent 

Companies  Quality  Interest  Rapport 

Black   White     Black    White     Black  White 


Mgrs. 

Mgrs. 

Mgrs. 

Mgrs. 

Mgrs. 

Mgrs. 

Ace  Public  Utility 

76Z 

812 

84Z 

85Z 

88Z 

81Z 

AJax  Manufacturing 

100 

60 

100 

60 

100 

73 

Triple  A  Back 

64 

59 

64 

65 

64 

71 

Deuce  Public  Utility 

57 

53 

57 

47 

71 

40 

Aunts  Manufacturing 

69 

46 

79 

46 

79 

59 

Triple  C  Bank 

84 

50 

80 

40 

80 
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Century  Manufacturing 

100 

20 

100 

27 

100 

60 

Cousins  Manufacturing 

69 

20 

62 

20 

69 

13 

emphasis  placed  on  the  Affirmative  Action  Programs  of  these  firms 
could  produce  white  managers  who  would  be  less  Interested  In  the 
study  because  they  might  feel  that  their  companies  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  these  Programs.    To  \^lch  extreme  the  white  managers 
went  could  also  depend  on  their  racial  attitudes. 

After  the  Interviews  were  completed  and  reviewed,  a  tenta* 
tlve  code  for  quantifying  the  responses  was  developed  and  tested 
on  100  completed  questionnaires.    A  revised  code  was  then  tested 
on  200  questionnaires.    The  final  coding  scheme  was  developed  to 
code  all  of  the  272  Interview  schedules. 

In  order  to  produce  tables  and  conduct  other  statistical 
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analysis »  the  PICKLE  system,  Berkeley  Transposed  File  Statistical 
System,  which  Is  primarily  designed  to  handle  the  data  and  statis- 
tical operations  employed  In  the  analysis  of  survey  data  was  used. 
It  was  developed  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Six  of  the  eight  firms  participating  In  this  study  were 
aiBong  the  largest  and  most  Influential  firms  In  California,  If 
not  the  nation.    The  two  remaining  firms  were  smaller  operations 
of  large  corporations  located  In  the  East*  .  Two  of  the  eight  firms 
are  banks,  two  are  public  utilities,  and  four  are  in  manufacturing. 

Within  these  firms  the  writer  used  a  random  selection  pro- 
cedure but  was  forced  to  deviate  from  randomness  by  either  person- 
nel limitations  or  limitations  placed  on  the  sampling  procedure  by 
the  firms.    In  the  end,  156  white  and  116  Black  managers  from  all 
levels  of  management  participated  in  the  study.    Of  the  272  man- 
agers, 46  were  females. 

A  seven  part  administered  questionnaire  which  was  used  in 
order  to  collect  the  data  rather  than  a  mailed  or  non-administered 
questionnaire  was  decided  upon.    Five  steps  were  taken  to  assure 
that  the  responses  would  be  as  candid  and  honest  as  possible.  A 
vast  majority  of  the  Black  managers*  and  a  majority  of  the  white 
managers*  questionnaires  were  of  high  quality. 


CHAPTER  II 
Introchict  Lon 

This  chr*pUor  pres^ents  a  general  profile  of  tlie  man.if^crs 
who  participated  in  this  t;l.ucly.     Sojr,e  of  the*  juirHoric:!  chaj  lor- 
istici^  vjhicli  will  he  irjaly^od  ax*e:     j;eo5;,rapl'!iccii  backju'ounu ,  age, 
educnuion  ,  marital  fttat  us ,  rclij^iouy  prefercrjce,  pollli<-a.l  philos- 
ophy niii]  ri^f/lLuLtiinry  imi\  or[:,:ivil,:^  :i-rf:LJ.  Uil.loiiG  •     Ad     Li  on  at. 
:!i*tj:ori;iat ion  will  be  prc'i^ehtccl  on  wliovc  th?v  irVkiiar^c^vi;  "IJvi-u  i;s  lie*.';)- 
agcrs  :ind  iMi  adulii:^  tlK-.ir  iiotiic j:h  '  ?»i-q  faLut^ ts *  ctliicitioiial  av'hi.eve- 
man  I,   iihci  v  f  .iliier.s '  orcrip.-M.  Ion  iintl  t-hc'ir  i^j^.ius.is'  i'atlicr^*  occuprici.oa 

Th e l; e  p  ro  i;  i  1  o  s  a  i: c  i\  n  o  r.o  r.;  £^  a  r }'  cty u  t  *.! ; :  1:  f  o  j*  i : j  i  do  5; r:  t  an  d  i  n^: 
the  prc'iinnt  poi;.i  tlon  niid  otiijool;  of  tha  rtianaj^crf;.     In  adclilion> 
<l:it'i  oa  sovri^iL  orlfiinr,^  Ci'^\:c:^\■.{^^:^  yUiwd  social  par  i:  Icnj/irifj*  will 
be  ur.o<l  (;iirnu^iiov;r  thi-^  :■.  ^-^^  h\;lp  :e/:plali]  :n7iul-ivif  .f C:?s  and  dif~ 

.:ren<:e:^  in   -i^i^  CArc-ar  !*;ri.f/:vny  of  tiu^  lU;;;;.:^ 

AlthcJiigh  thin  study  iiicliides  only  finus  with  hoadcjuartejrs 
]i'>cated  In  tiie  San  Finncif^ro  iiay  area  and  the  I*os  /ingeles  area, 
tlur:  Pianaj'orr;  hi  this  study  t:ot)ie  frt^m  alrunjt  cvi^ry  state  in  the 
union.     Fifty  percent  of  the  v;hitc  managers  and  22  percent  of 
tlic  lilaci:  mc^na^^cra  J  i  ved  in  Cal  i  fornia  mot: ^         tint  time  im til 


they  V7ere  oij;ht.een  years  of  ai'.e.    Most  of  the  other  vhite  tiiaiiagers, 
38  percent,  lived  prJinaiily  in  the  Korthenst  or  Midwest  and  A7 
percent  of  the  liJad;  r.Kinair,ors  lived  in  the  South.    Because  of  the 
rcj^ioual  sample,  the  vast  majority  of  the  wliite  inanarsrs  and  a 
majority  of  the  i-O.acl;  managers  hav<:  lived  xwost  of  tlicir  adult 
lives  in  California.^ 

As  Table  1  shows  t!ie  ii.laclc  ni/ina^iers  v.'ho  participated  in 
Uiis  study  are  j^caci'^i Lly  tnach  ycnu;ger  Lh^n  tut:  v;hite  u:ann^;err. . 
The  tneaa  af;e  of  Lho  lilacl;  nanajiert:  if;  tlvir  ty- U.'t.^  ajid  of  li'.e  v;h:i  lev 
rH^:iai;;eri^  ii^  forty -;:>iii:'. 

A  j}o:;=;  Ihl  t.:  oxiw  tii;;: L ion  for  I'he.  i>ir;  u  ifl  t;r;  i.cj  iu  aiH'  .  be-^ 
Lween  t*hc  ijiack         Vvhli  c  t:ui:j^;;^erf;  is  livu   tliv:  flr.v;':;  h:jvv  tinly 
r^;oont:]y  riOC?)  to  hire*  aiju  jiiioir-vKv  loorc^  tiuiti  a  feu  tulitiij 

K]a<.:ks  into  :-ian<->;;;^-*;ic n L  position::.    When  tltc^u-  f ;i rris  i>cj;an  to  eool: 
[■ior?:^  Blc:ck  hir-iingc:  ?:::  ^  cnily  Aco.  Vublif.  ULiilfy  nlrendy  had  a  Ifiry.'^ 
inunlHT  f)f  UJ;iCKS  ;  i  V  :n^jl-^.•lna<;^lr  j.al  pjisJ  t::c  coinpciuy 

could  promoiro  t:o      ^n'^iorial'  pc>J.t  i.ons ;  themfore  ,  tJio  companit-r.^ 
be^ian  tb  a::l. iVLiJy  recruit  yotinp,,  coilcf-e  Ciducated  Klacks. 

:  Hovever ,  chcr're  have  heoi  iTioves  rcrceiitily  by  iioi'ie  i>f  the 
f ii"i]u;  to  hire  o.l der,  t'olle;;^  educati'd  iJIacics  v;ho  already  have 
inanagtfijient  evpdri'^nce  in  naivrrs Ities,  the  ^pvcrmnent  (iiiij  itary)  , 
social  a^^i/ncies  ,  ;i;ad/or  thel  r  own.  busrl nesh:os".     This  is  supported 

•':Sec!  Appeiidi:;:  IV,  pjj.  3 30-^ '> 31,  for  t!ie  frequimcy  diWtrihu- 
tion  of  v/here  tiie  iiKi»ia;»crs  lived  iuo.st  of  tlieir  J ives  as  teenagers 
and  as  adults. 
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by  iho.  fact  tlint  47  percent  of  the*  Ulack  managers  over  forty  luive 
been  with  tlurir  fims  four  or  less  years,  all  have  ccjlloi^e  dcj^rees 
all  liiive  had  lea[^t:liy  e>:peri.euco.  in  at  It^ast  one  of  the  four  areas 
of  v;ork  just  nentioncd,  n:\d  all  are  middle  level  nianajfiorb. 

TABLE  1 
THE  M.WAGi- lUJ  V  ARES 


A{ie 

3)1  ack 

Cv>?nulative 
Fre.qiiCiU'.it'i^ 

(K-i36) 

Cui.iulat:ivc 

13  X 

2:  % 

26 

10 

9 

21 

1  n 

/  r\ 

«J 

y  i 

19 

'yj 

6 

99 

20 

if 

0 

■  j.ii  ■ 

}  ■ 

100 

99 

Uv.:U  60  Vean.i 

0 

100 

iUti  u l:o  j^lv** 

■ 'l^'- 

Totcil 

100 

101 

over  100  becaufr: 

;e  of  rouudin 

K  error!";; 

As  will 

throu:;hout;  rlia 

study,  aj^cj. 

ainang  otliei* 

things  such  as  education  and  sex,  has  a  strong  inflnnnce  on  many 
of  the  tuanagers'  attitudes  and  opinions. 
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The  M;ih;!^>or;3 '  Eilurn t  loajj  Bncki;rouiu]s 
In  this  *it.ctitn;  Uk-  wauaf^tirs*  educatioaal  ochicvo.ment\s , 
their  major  ari:-a«  of  st-udy,  and  the  schools  they  attended  will 
be  tM<;cussi:id. 

■    ■  •  '    ^  ■  ? 
Wfirnei:  nncl  Abcfvgeifen,  awooM  othorf.,^  have  liyfitJy  i*oted 

that  lack  of  money  and  other  rejitrictio'  g  to  hi^^her  education 

havo  lirai.ted  Lhc?  nuinbtjr  ol  ]53.ack  people  <ind  vorkinj;  class  people 

■  3 

from  obt.  i  .Lr.f'  r.  collegti  education;    however,  R.  S,  and  H.  M. 
Lynd  have.  alir.o  rTi^htiy  noted  that:     "11  ediicatJoii  ofientiiiios 
taken  for  granloJ  hy  the  buriucsi-;  class,  it  is  no  exaggeriitloii 
,  to  say  tbcitr  It:  evokes  the  lervor  of  ;i  voli<;.'.o:J,  fi  mean?-:  of  oaJ 

*;talei:i^:iit  ii^  fiaipoortOvl  by  iiilr;  stuJy.     On  li?o  unn  ii;^n?J,  fil  t  brMt;:t-i 

ol:  On  th?.'  ctlK^v  i-c'r^a,  l^ro  on:,  of  thrr*:^:  of  the  vbivu 

luiviaj^evf?  come  frij;:^  iriiudl':  aviJ  ^ip:'**^  iiikir^n"  hac:ki^r':'iM'jOv:  jnO  ijaly 
thrt^'j:  out  of  fVtur  c*t:*n\p]eLcd  at  lca:M  oj^c-  veer  oi  tv:'!!;. 

^See  alijc^  Fat  rici;!  C »  Se;: ion  ,  Kc! uctt Ion ^  an Tn coiui':  ( I'icv; 

.  York,^  1961)'.       ■;■  ■  _  ■  ,.  _^  -  : 

A?iiL:rlc^r  (Ndw  York,  196  0\:  :jp,  3A-5i*.     Also  see  *W.  L.  k'arnc'j;  and 

J.  Ahcg;^cli  Jj,  Oeci -ioi^-yl  ?k\biLity  (::;iiiaeapolls ,  :19!>!>)  ,  pp.  93-114. 

and  H.  Hi  Lyrid,  York,  .1929) ,  p,  1«7. 

-'WorUtn;;  , claims ,  as  defined  in  thU:  study  j  Include!:!  the 
manri^^er^  i;hb  romc  froiu  /a»!ii  l  ies  v/herc  the  i  atber  v;ai;  a  skilled/un- 
skilled laborer,  service  \^'orker,  P3;iall  fan!jer,  etc.  -Middle/upper 
clast:,  as  defined  In  ibis  sttjdy,  lncliuie!;  tlie  managers  v/bo  come 
from  faiJulleswlKire  tlic  father  was  a  business  ov.mev,  corpora  to 
manager,  educator,  prqf<»yi^lonal  etc. 
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Richard  F..  Peterson  noted  that  many  white  riiddle  class 

s  tiule.nt*^/ nre  qiK^Ml  ioviin^-.  l:hci  need  for  a  college  degree.  Wiile 

these  vhi to  middle  clafis  mcin  and  women  arc  questioning  the  need 

for  a  c:ol1.er,e  dcgroe,  they  are  being  replaced  by  working  class 

whites  nnd  large  unmbor:?  of  url.norities  v;lio  believe  a  college 

education  is  their  ticuct  to  a  h<  'cter  life: 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  educationid  and 
career  intcrc^5ts  of  college-r'ge  youthrj  are  undei* 
goir.jv  rapid  ch;:n^:',e.     Pars t,  there  is  ev.fdenco  that 
incriu^,:;:lTij>  iiuiiii>ers  ^of  youths  arc  clioo:?ing  not  to 
attend  a  college  or  imlversity,  at  least  not  in 
a  Icckrvlop  n-unnc-r  .   .   .   .  Thiifi  the  levcliht:--of j 
O.C  eurol linen i:s  c.'iiv  be  ;j tt.r5.hu l  ed  to  .   •   .  a  senne 
that  a  co.11o.v;o  dov-rce  may  not  bo  the  only  Key  to 
■  thcj  yyoi]  life,  v;hich  may  r;.:l  rc:  fo  temporary, 

Ct'i;i:iM.i::i.::;;.  rcjt\'<i: 

l^t'5^i>:'in^ i       to  ue-Mcly      dc'rnJf'-  ^yl  sAx^auil-i'  i.n^^ ^e:^:.:-■ 
j  i  p.  ; c, .V s u r ,   1 1 i ti  c o  1  j  <: >; r-  a n -J  nn  L v e r 3 1  r J. c s ,  at 
aJii.i,'"-!:  aij.  i-^-lvA.^  of:  ^ccc-^'i  ^  are  iiov  a».ii;i;I  ♦:u-in[\ 

PC"  i '*■  1  Lr^i-i-Ain^^  r  i  c::;i^^; ,  PuerLo  HLcui'ii^;  aiid  Ai-c^ric:::*: 

Mv  :vi(;:;n-v^r'ericr;:is  inert rif^O'd  by  Vj% 
IVfack:^  by  17%.^ 

Tii;::ir!|-er;    by  i-;i.:e  arid  s^t^t::.     ^tjuico  !;]uiJ:  the  ualc.:.  m-::  nc  rc  f*Mi}*- 

have:  ctVtnple"L:vi  nj;>rc  yer;rN  of  college  lliau  their  v:hit'-'  counter-' 
parts.     As  one  \v(»{jld  expect,  the  hii:her  up  the  na^rn^.;er:Lai  ladder 
the  ri%'ir.r.ti;crs  are y  tlie  ii/jra  likely  they  are  to  have  college  degrees. 

Coiir^idcring  tl)e  eaiphaf^is  on  high  educatioiwil  iichleveinent 
for  advoiicerjient  in  hui:ine:^H  in  recent  years,  thi.o  finding  is  not: 


^  ^R.  E.  Peterf:;ou,  "American  College:  and  University  Enrollment 
Trends  in  1971,*'  A  Technical  Report  Sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education ,  June,  1972,  pp.  30-32.. 
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stavtlinfi.  What  is  no  re  stignificant  is  the  fact  th;«t  the  liliick 
luaiia^jers  have  more  yen  is  ol  college  than  their  white  peers.  Not 

TABLK  2 


Educatioruii  iilac!-  Black  Uliite  VJliito 

Levels  Males         Females         Males  FcmijTcs 

(K-93)  (K-23)        (K=1:j3)  (N=23) 


0  % 

0  % 

1  7c 

0  % 

yth  Grade 

0 

0 

1 

0 

iOth  Cnide 

0 

1 

0 

\2vh  nr::-ic]o. 

<  1 

0 

.  13 

20 

1  Ycnr  of  Col'.l«v;*c 

:> 

22 

7 

r5 

2  Y vur"  of  ('*nl  t'.  v 

■  20 

26 

12 

9 

2 

2 

30 

29 

(7 1 t.1 : :  i  a  .  J?  f  *  i }  1  -  O  !  , 

■  ■  9 

Tcta3. 

100 

iOO 

lor  : 

.101. 

100  b«i:ii'.'.5C' 

oi  rmv/icii  jig 

t>nlv  do  30  perceJit  incri?  of  thi:*  liJ. ach  liiido!? c-  love  1  ^nanr^j;«^rt^  liavo 
hij^ltor  leve.i  ' of  actucacion  (**it:  iear.t  a  b.'iclutlors  degree)  Lhaa  ; 
vhlte  jKier:.?/  but  Cilso  apprc::iii]at:cly  U/ice  i.lie  i>ero«p.tcJ8e  of  Black 
iiiiddJc  .level  manoj^ers  :io  ;;h:i.tc?.  rtiddle  Ic^vcl  maiiajitirii  bnve  done 

graduate  v;ork---'»ii  percent  of  the  Jllack  middle  level  maiuijrcvs  iind 

■  ■ '  ■•  '  ■  ■  '  ' '  ■  ■■ 

only  23  percent  cf  the  white  middle  level  managers.     In  addition, 

only  3  p«2r cent         of  tlie  Black  mi ddle  level  managers  have  a 
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nu-uiiuuin  uf  a  hi^;h  .^clioui  cducatLoii,  coriiinicid  to  28  percent  of  tlie 
wiiito  iiiiddie  lev'iil  iiian^igors  iM\d  13  pt*rt:cnt  of  tlie  uuilc?  uppijr  level 
wnnaf^ers .    Only  11  pei*ceii!.  of  the  Black  lo'^%'er  level  manaj-'o^-S  Juuto 
a  rii.naiuuiii  of  a  bliih  schocl  ciduc'it  ion ,  t^crnparcd  to  32  peirccnt  of 
their  v;hi  to  tH  cri^. 

Tliess  figures  support  a  consii^tent  cin  i:?  inailo  by  the  va:U 
auijovlty  of  t[:-:i  JJVacl:  nuMUi.uorf?  ami  sup]?oi  l.cd  by  lu^ny  of  tlie  t.hi.ix- 
nianagcrs  iu  t!ii  s     LuUy :     I'iKiL  Bli^cK  ^^^^-'^^-'^^ir^^*^'  nuiiii;!.)  ly  hC'Vo  to  ba 
mon':  qual  1  .r*l«jci  (odtira t<;d)   Lhaa  vniii.e  murini.-r;rs  Jn  oiclctr  to  i\cl 
cqiiaJ.  T)0.si L.i or.'i ./    The  iili-o  r**  f        ihu  Lallo'-^iJUi  clniri: 

by  :<M.id-:  1  ,  /J:.„hJ..  : 

iOj!L-:\c-         ;:'■*.  ^'v. !  I J.*}y    U  ^  ;?^-opo     i  r  :i  -il  d:;.! 

■  wh-r^'^r::.^-,- .  -  .;      ■■  , .  ■',  ■;     ■'  ^  . .  ■■ 

Ti.oy  bast-a  tl}^:.)/:   i.r.itcJ  on  ;j  ^- f^oT^  c y  Lb'i.  i  i.  ,  •• 

three  i'ii.ici-cc  v^-rc-  ::.o        ofl  :ivr:vnvitaif^  ■v^ai--rauiU'iT?  fa^h:^D•»:"■ 

SiH'Ax  as       ;  •    '   IcadH,  iaici  contact::;  and  l.ur.  iJlav."  F'i7:nhc-r;,^;>ro. 
only  fifty  while  :::a-;:i<;rvf^  ni^sfjc  Lip  the  whiL«::  Eatiipic     Thf  li;!'oraa^ 
tioiv  t:hc:y  pre^^cnti-ifl  oa  the  nc3r»aj";c;:rs '  cd:jc-:;c1oaal  af:]'it:VC!::i;at.  t-ra^> 


-  y  .      '  .  •  ■  .  ■  ■  :■ 

It  fslioald  he  iu)tod  that  <;irbj^i  anr.i;ii  attil:i:d  uml  and 
qu.;iil..i.tal:Lvo  iinla  v;ill  he  p):uf::c  nLr:d  iii  Chapt(?rs  V  i<i)d  VI  v/hlrh 
iviJl  furChtrr  :>iipport  thiru  'claim.  .  *  _ 

^D.IJ.  Kidder,  e^tjll.  /  P .  20. 


drawa  from  anotlicr  study  «'jnd  tlu?  selection  procedure  they  used  was 
not  discussed.     Tuoir  concJ  u^^ioar:  are  therefore  dubious. 

■  ,  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■■ .  ■        (i       .  ■  ■  :  : 

A.     Suh-joct  nren.^  ia  v/lrldi  the  nnnr^gg^rs  rcco i yc-d  tlieir  dc?'.reos 

Tiveuty-Cour  percent  <>f  tliu  lilack  and  v^hitt:;  li^anat^crs  re- 
ceiv€:d  degrc»us  in  scientific:  iiicldii;  'Jo  perce-a  of  iilack  i>nd 
36  percent  of:  tho  v:hitc  Tnan  2'-' received  degi;ecr»  in  the  .social 
sciences  or  hunv.iniMcn  c;rt>::;  7ii\d  A/;  percenl  of  the-  Dlack  and  SS 
percent  o!!  th.ci  i:hir.e  ;:i.:;u;iiiO^*s  <;eived  dogr:-t::3  iri  thr;*  " teclmic^.l.*'- 
urof er^slv^na.l  fic.i  [  .c.  ,  bvTsrLr.e^i::  adi vinict rat.^ or. ,.  acc.c»UAl  l.jj;, 
ccuno]iii(*b 5  and  Ic.vj.     uotic-e  tl>i)t'  If  ecoiJo^ilc.s-  !iad  !)CCin  incln-Jcd 

of  the  Black  an!  SO  y*c<:cunl:  c>.  tlv:  v/h'i.e  rir.iU:^;^: s  'vculd  Ju;  ve  rc- 

.  0'^lv^.^cJl  lhi:lr  cl:'5:; :'(v-r.;   I):   Lho c-  ^" 

Tlic::^'   ^:i?>^iiel^  f:^pd  f-^  vom-  di'v.hl  on  b:i;:ii.v::s 

ccrir.--tMi.Lt y'b  conic  ti  Li t-n  Oa-j  r^r»;  iiv-a?i]  e  l:o  fiad  qualifioci 

:'jack  r:i}na:fv.;  ^;  in:rai«'^i"'  no;..?.  I- !  c^vi.:*  iia^'v:  f.lcjj^roos         tbe  rjocial 
sciencut;  a^d  t::U.  :v  vaMi.jr  irian  un  Che  arfa:<  ti  f.  b-    i!i^i»s  aad 

f\cii:vic<i.     'J'iie  vMm         Lie '-[^ai       iu  :-Litdy  have:  been  ai>io.. 

to  fitid  Dlaclcs  v-j.la  ba:.inesfi  and  i;cieatif.rc  bacbgroiinds.  Further-- 
Ktorci,   I  hcvfc  f ir;;-:  !!t ilixo  iriaiia;^^^^      \:xl\}  alJ.  t  ypa:^  of  educational 

■training;..      ■'    ,■■  I 


Appendi::  U,  pn .  [»3.1 --532 ,  for  the  fretraency  distribution 

of  the  degrees  tl')a  n;ana;:\ers  rfHOived. 

W 'see  Append  !.K  Ji,  pp.  !5:;2-i>33v  f^J^  I  he  frequency  dLSlributioa 
of  the  .subj eel  areas  in  which  tiie  raanaj'ors  received  their  doj^rt'os. 


Thirty-six  percent  of  the  Black  miiaagcrs  who  received 
bacho.lors  de};rec:5i  atto.mlad  ijredomiuantJy  Hlack  SouLliern  collcgeji 
or  uniwr;;:i.l:f.r.«.     Thi.s  hif;h  percentiige  of  i;rriduatefii  from  pre^ 
dominantly  ulc\ck  coller^ni^  in  these  Califoj:n:u'i*bnsad  Ciriju.^  is 
due  priinar.i.1.3^  to  I'ecrti.i tmcnt  of frrts  of  some  of  the  firnn  to 
hiV'C  Dlacikf-;  v;it]i  ^?cieatific  backgrounds.. 

Most  of  lilt;  v,Ti;ile  rt!aar:[;c;rr.  who  received  thoj  r  degrees 
fro,-:  in!!>Iic  uaivor:'*I-l  Ic:^  nnd  col  i.egcf:  :itt.an;Ied  the  "c:oJ.ecu"  pub- 
lic 5.u:hoolLt  is:orc  i:h;in  any  oLher  type  of  scliools.     *Jiie  primary 
reriuoa  i'«*>r  this  :is  Ch:.iL'  jnarty  -r  [  ih*.:  r\;:'ujj^^^riv  fJ^Leiioed  t:he  lliiJx^rr- 
s.}  !:y        C:ilJ  ro:  n      syj^t::-:!,  (v:^jecially  li.  C.  Bt'ritelev  .     As  a  rtr^- 
r:u!       only  a  Low  or   t  In/ jiVinn^.crir  nll\.'nL!t  J  pr-ivfiTe  '*Kc\tecl"  ncbool-; 

;  Sl:i?d:.*iit::-  of  i:ocia;f.  >:tr;w:i  Jiavc:  often  f'h.':ervcd  tnaf. 

The  brt^iae!:;^;  woil».K   !>at:  also  Lue  t:yp;:  of  vc!:v'^      .\ t  . l>en ji. x 

nnil  .L'ip^i^t  ■  v:ro(-e  r.   ':  ■  ^\  ■' 

if  the  vollcge  c]c;>rce  \;r5n  be  sr-Ul  ro  bn  a  b?Ui[:e  o?. 
elif;xb.'  Ii*:y  for  top  v^hl collar  jobs ,  tlion  v;e  i:u!i;t 
nott"-  iiiat;  the  brKlf^o  co:no:b  in  r!if  lercMil;  rchool  wlm*:; 
and  carrier  a  differeiilin]   reword  ;.TCcori;lngJ.v/ 
lege  edutation  '^pavfji'f  more  or  less  aecordirjg  to  the 

See  Appeiu!i>:  li,  pp.  for  the  frequon 

of  tlie  eol.lc[4er.  and  ualvc:!::;:i  J::ier>  attended  by  tJie  niaiiaj;;,ers  *  : 

:     ^  ^Sce  ai:;o  ]:irnost  liavcunaa  and  Patri  cia  Sail  ei:  We^:t^  Tm  y 
Went,  to  College  (Nevj  York,  19:)2)  ,  pp.  179-181. 
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type  of  ci^llegc:  one  goes  to,  in  roug!)  proper trion 
to  the  si:ie  of  the  cntlcM.^mont  per  stuclcmt. 

Kurthcrniore,  junong  the  p.rndnnrct^;  of  the  wealthier 
colleges  iind  universities ,  the  jj.raduates  of  the 
Ivy  League  col  U  gen  h.ivo  tlie  )ur,'>^''st  enniini;;;^. 
And,  iiuion^;  ther.e,  Llie  j^racJuci !:rj.s  of  the  so-called 
liig  Ti>ree  Eastern  Men 's  Sci.ools  (lUiirvard,  Yale, 
and  Prince  ton)  ^arn  more  dioj^.:  /  i!t  every  j»oi  nt  xn 
their  careers  than  any  other  >;roup  of  coiicRC 
U 


In  tliis  study,  of  the  tv.'criLy-ihre.o  upper  level  white 
managers  who  had  coller;e  degrees,  61  pcriont  citt.<.:n(]ed  either.  Ivy 
Lea^'ue  schools  or  "rte.lecl"  private  or  public  unu\crsilies; 
pei'cent  of  the  v.'iiir.r^  middle  Icvt  l  ifiana^'ev.s  and  ?J  percent  of  vthe 
lo\\>t\c  level  ii^;;u^ij;.or-5  a i.  tcadc;-!  }  vy  or  '*:;elec!  '^  pr:ivai.c  or 

pubVIc  fscnof^lo .     'J;■::^^>  our  daia  o:;  ir.i.:  i>eaools  attend-d  by  J:hi: 

j  it/  i:.,  .Hi;;.  ■  rr-  y-:r,^^'-,  ri.  i.t.'MiI  J .  ?iu  L.ip;*c  L  '  s  por:  J  tiii^ii.     ■  . 

Willi  ti:c;rirt'  Co  iviack  nar  c:;'.c"i .   '^iO  i>ercen  i:  of  Lh^i  i;iicidic 
and  levrtir  icvej  jsiauajier,^-  at rc-::uj;i:<j  p  ■e,i;;-;iiM;:Ji:ily  Bl^ck  coile^^cM  and 
21  j'jovccnt     liLeadcil  p irf^cicininoiitly  \-h;i  1 1.-  'V:;elecr"  publ  ic  or  pri  vate 
schools  or  L:.!a^\Ltii?     vrltoc^j ii  . 

Sl-icc  Lh.j  iiJai:]:^5:j:itS'^er3  vh::  l;a      ;■radl»a^^d  frcn)  ■'select:*' 
public  or  prival  =  -  Mclu:;.U;  have  all.  l/C'Oi}  ultlr  their  i:jn:iv;  le:$s  tha-i 
four  yoar.s,  it  reruains  Lo  be  r^aen  .i  f  J:no .1  c  educatiof'»a.l  hackviround 
will  ]jave  tljc  Kaii:e.  '\?^ryofr"  ef feci:  it  .st'ti;is  to  have  for  uIjO  \«}iite 
managers • 

la  «uin:     the  averajii-*  level  of  education  achieved  by  tlio 
Black  manaj-ers  In  soimi.,'i?^?t:  higher  tJian  that  of  the  white  manaj'.ers. 


^■^*U.  IJendix  and  S.  M.  Lipriet,  Clas«»  Statu^3,  and  Vuwer 
(Glencoe,  1953),  p. 
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The  Black  ;ind  white  managers  received  their  degrees  in  similar 
subject  areas.    Tiio  Black  managers  attended  Mack  colleges  more 
frequently  than  any  other  type  of  college,  while  the  white  man- 
agers attended  ".sol  eel  "  public  universities  or  colleger,  more  than 
any  other  type  of  school. 

Fami  Iv  Ha ckg ro md 
The  major  emphasis  in  this  section  v?ill  be  on  the  family 
backgrounds  uf  the  rianat'.ers .    ftort*  specif  icrilly  ,  the  mana;^e rs - 
mottherc  orid  fatliers  V  levols  and  the  best  jobs  the 

maaaf^ersV fathers  h^id  AJil^en  the  inai;ri<];t:r;v\:'e re  teenagers  v?iXi  be 
dl:vCU3v  fjd . 

T;^bJ.o  3  Ki)0vs  'the  fdiic/:     oii::!  ifvel::  of  the  iiKiU<;gcrt^'     ,  ^ 
;:jothers  iiiid  fcjihcrri.  "v 

Vrcni  tho  dat:n  on  i.io  thei  ii '  ni^i  ^aLiiers  '  educatiojial  ^.Ic^vel  / 
scvcj*al  ill i:ei\:s(.iiig  phr-;crv.':ticn5i  can  he  rando,     Ono        then:  the 
Blacks     af^err:'  luolln^rr,  inorv^  often  than  thcrr   ^  a ilir^rrt  received 
hij[;h  r;=:MCol  diploirmr;  .  id  college  dc»i^rnc:3.     Ttii  A  is  pr  una?:^  ly  duo  ;  ■ 
to         bt.ii'^.f  at  thiXi   ihni  that  teaching  v.'as  a  fei:iaTiv  occiijKU:ion 
especially  in  eleven tciry  ijchool .     Since  most  school«  v.ere  Kcj;»re- 
gated,  Black  v/omcn  had  nore  opportunities  at  one  of  the  iiKjiii  oc^« 
cupations  open  to  JJlack  college  f^raclnatcs.     In  short,  sej>ref;ated 
sciioois  increased  Dlack  female  occupational  chancer;  therefore^ 
\,here  was  more  emphasis  placed  on  sending*  Bl;:ick  females  to  colJej^e 
thah  Black  males. 


TATiLIC  3 


MOTIIEKS  •  AND  FATilEUS  •  EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS 


iiducntionnl  ^Motlierr;  Fathex's 

Level  Black"  Uliite  T  Black  VJhltc 

 (K-1-55')  (K-i-J-S)^:  (N-l-52)~ 


Grrido  Si:hoo] 

14  ?L 

28  % 

35  '/ 

40 

9th  Grade 

■ :  !■  . 

2 

iOth  Cr.r-vlr. 

5 

6 

■  ■..  4 

6 

llrli  Gtiidc 

8 

1  . 

5  . 

1 

12tii  Grnde 

35 

29 

18 

i  Ycc-r  oi 

1 

3 

0 

2 

7 

■y 

7 

0 

•'t 

4 

A  Yenis  or 

'oru  of  Co  1.1  ere 

13 

15 

23 

i  00 

9^; 

lOi 

'"^'Thc-  totrjl       rcai^ Llv  n rcr  over  or  uMider  100  becau.':o  of  . 
rcunding  errors.  ' 

Tne  vjbiti-ii  TrK.ViTr:[^ersVxnDthrn:^   also  refBived  ]vl;.;b  school  ■ 
diplciiic!:^  inore  oftcii  Ibon  Llv:d.r  falher^s  li^^'^-'^^-ver,  inoixi  or  the 
v:ijl:te  Ccinajt^en:'  fat])ers  ri!Coivud  "c"olleo;e  degrees  tiian  thciiT  : 
molhers* 


In  compiiring  all  of  thd^i^arc^nts,  the  white  wanayersr 
fathers  completed  four  years  of  collt^jju  most  often.    They  V7ere  ' 
followed  by  the  Black  managers V  motlierc,  the  white  numa^^ers' 
mothers ,  and  then  the  Jilack  mnnger.sV  fathers.. 
----^..^^^-i^V^ran  the  Bl       nnnay^ers'  mothor;^  Av'ere  the  mo^t  cdii- 
cateii  :  their  mean  educational  level  v;a.s  tv;eive  years  and  one  month. 
Till s  coin:>arc;v  with  elex^en  years  fjnd  six  months  for  the  white  man- 
agers     fathers,  elrvt>n  years  and  five  inon lI)^  for  th<^  v'^i.te  rsnn- 
agers'  :i;otiiers,  and  elevien  years  rjud  two  inonths  f or  thi?.  Black 
manage--^'  fat.hers;. 

As  one  voitld  expect,   lor  both  th^'i  Bj;^ci-:  and  v;hl.ti:!  mana- 

of  tht-  inr/thcr^^  J!:;^:•»urL:  nlid   •:!l^^  c^U!c:f^:i.ol>ai  level  of  the  i^ian*- 

ai^i^rs.     i'.?r  c  ,  G3  y»erconf:        tlu^  iU::rk  ;ui:>d»cr::  anu  65  ner- 

t]:i.  \jhi!:v:  v;0;.hers  wIk-  i.ad  a*   i (^t-^i-  b^ichelcrft  c!egr^i:s  had 
irOVK*^  OiV  ciaiiv:ht.c Vir":  "rho  haJ  cst  lea!;L*.  bachclorr.  <k:fcrec:?^,     Tiie  car^e  i.s 
Cjiiili.-  i^iiiular  Lr-r  rr     farivc  ri:— 81  pev(:c■:^:  of  ;  the   !^lac]:  J'arht^rs  ;,anO 
(,!'}  ptM'cr  nt  of  th;:  A-;h>;'e  faHioi?'  wlio  Iiad  at  Iccist  oach-l ors  de>'iees  ; 
ai:>o  liad  01"  6 I iiei' Si  ^-^ lih  \       Xhh^  t  btichc 7 o  -  i ,  clefvree:^ .     '  :  ?  -;  ce 

Uicit.  Lhero  ihi  ;v  f- irc-igcr  i:elatioaGhi p  between  educntional  ^.rhle 

n^enl"  of  ^tJie  lidack-rian.-igcrt*  and  J.heir  college-dogroed  pai*erit.:;  th:ia 
there  is  betv.eeiv  Iho  v.r.lte  nianagerj;  and  tbeir  collej'e-dej-ricd  par- 
ents.   This  Is  probably  the  result:  of  tliosc  fev;  lHack  parents  v/ho 
v;ere  able  r;>  obtain  a  college  cdticntion  under  opj)re5;sive  ccndi- 
tura:i  eoustantly  pAiddinj^^  to  be  so;iieonc  and  make 

somethinj-v  of  iljemii^^lves .    Uovjever ,  approximately  55  percent  of  ; 
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tlie  Black  nauagers  and  43  percent  of  the  white  managers  whose 
mothers  and  fathers  had  less  th:jn  twiil.ve  years  of  schooling  x*e- 
ceived  college  degx^ees-'-ayaiir  reflect Lng  the  very  strong  desire 
among  vorking  clasn  iarillics  to  fiv-4id  their  children  to  college. 


and  Abegg£?ien  in  their  stisdy  on  buiJiness  leaders  in  Aiperica/  (It 

should  be  rcmer»ibc:rod  that  approxiinr.tely  17  percent  of  our  sanple 

v;erC'  fer-'^ilcb  and  VJarntir  and  AbGjig(?lon 's  SciiTiple  consi:;tcd  ol:  only 

■mles.)  ■  ^"  •  ,•■  .  ■  ■ 

;\ltnou^]i  the  cduc:;jriori  of  tlie  fcither  is  j:jnport<iii t 
in  dri tei*i:ii;i:f.!jg  t}it^  educallon  of  the*  sonj:,  it  is  ■ 
fnr  Licjii  tlic-  UecicI hiK  i-^^-'-or .    Yi^G  pro];ortXans  of  , 

br.cl-fj;ro-\riO  oi'  ihr-  fa^ber  dec lii'' ti3 .  but  L/i?  fact  th?it 
tv.'n  tliJ/iciG;  o?  ihe,  >Xfr,::'  or  mcti  \?j  In  tban  high 

sc.] o  L    . ^ •  \\  id-  i\,c  t<»  t: c  1  i r=  ^ re    b ^ y . ;s  t h f: t  o  f.h e v  V ac  t  o r 

^;-:-;;i:iv-;iJ  sLrati?  1?:  .•:u>::y''c:r.L:rI  \:y  LcouiinX  fioodw  i  n .  A  ,c»onerciJ  '  con- 

cli;.;Io:i  Vif  Ms  vr::   ih:^  L  ho  tli  -■■ol.i  axe  i  -ot  i?::: ri^  and  th^i  r  i^ons  c^ho;; 

at_  Ic"3rM         £::t^*o!if:  a  t:c«fic-.:rn  as  Mk-  \^jiiL^.   -nv-rldli?  cJvu;t3  ahcu I: .  j;ci;-: 
all.  pc>=-:;jbJe  c-:]ucat  t^oiJ  aiid  l^:t;J.iilng,  ^ 

.  Altbougii  there  v:e re  no  great  dxfferc^nces  be tv;ii»in  the  edu-^  : 
cational  levels  of  the  blad:  ^nJ  v;]iite  .:rj?tnrTf;C'rB *  f^Jtbcrfi,  tiuire ; 
were  gx-eat  diffcrctnccs  in  the  occiipatior.s  of  the  fatiu.rs-  Ivjo- 


A^Leonard  Coodv;ln  ^  Do  tho  J'oor  V;;iut  to  Uork?  Ofardiington, 
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thirds  of  the  Black  managers'  fathers  held  such  jobs  as  unskilled 
laborers,  skilled  laborers  and  dining  room  porters,  while  two- 
thirds  of  the  white  managers'  fathers  were  professionals,  mana- 
gers, or  business  owners.     The  similarities  in  educational  achieve- 
ment and  the  lack  of  similarities  in  occupational  achievement  can 
be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  opportunities  afforded  Black  people 
in  the  past. 

When  the  educational  levels  of  the  Black  managers'  fathers 
and  the  best  jobs  they  held  were  correlated,  it  was  found  that 
the  educated  parents  of  the  Black  managers  generally  found  employ- 
ment in  the  professional  areas  serving  the  Black  community.  They 
realized  that  their  best  chances  of  employment  were  in  serving  the 
Black  community  and  not  in  white  corporations,  primarily  because 
of  racial  discrimination. 

Table  4  shows  the  best  occupations  of  the  fathers  when  the 
managers ^ere  teenagers. 

The  fact  that  62  percent  of  all  the  white  managers'  fathers 
(80  percent  of  the  upper  level  white  managers'  fathers)  were  middle 
or  upper  class  is  not  surprising,  and  it  is  a  sign  that  the  white 
manager  sample  is  at  ledst  in  social  background  typical  of  the 
universe  of  white  managers.     A  number  of  larger  studies  have 
found  that  between  60-70  percent  of  the  business  elite  come  from 
middle  and  upper  class  family  backgrounds.    Many  sociological 
studies  have  suggested  that  the  reason  for  this  phenomenon  is 
that  children  bom  to  middle  and  upper  class  families  have  more 
advantages  than  those  bom  to  lower  class  families  because  tlie 
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TABLE  4 

BKST  UCCUFATiOS  OF  FAliillRS  KniEIMIANAGliRS  Iv'KRTv  TI:LNAGI:KS 


Occupations  Black  White 

Fatlicrs'*  Fathers' 
(M-U5)     .  (N-r54) 


UnskiJled  Lcborer  20    %  8  %. 

Skilleti  Laborer  21.  14 

Siiiail  jiusiiilss  Owner  10  10 

nCiuium  ]'usii)cfif5  (Xviier  1  4  /  . 

Laj:^c  Tj:i£;iiiei  :>  Owner                   \  0  1 

Low  Level  Su}5crv:L^or/Ma:iaj;e::  5  12  ■ 

Mitldlc  T.c^vcl  Super \-i  ::or/b':*  ia;.;<:tV .  3  9 

Upper  l  eve  l  Su;*t-.?:vi::.or />':ino<:*:r  0  .  6 

Clcrgyn-'in  3  0 

School  ToiJfjhcr  or  Couni^jelDr  1  1 
Other  Prof ci^iiuial:;    Eii^^iiiCt-V!.»  Roal 

-•»  ■■■ 

(;(jvv-  '^■..C£tt:jl  J>ervi  t:c  11           .  !• 

Tan       of  Own  i^srg^j  ran;'  0  3 

r^imcir  oi:  vHnv  Small  FcitiJi-  6  5 

■  Diiiii!.?,;  rlcoin  V.'aLt.er  or  Porter 

for  the  Railroad  8  0 

Dldn' t  iiavu  a  Father  3  5 

Dot'sn '  t  Knoij  4  1 

Othor   2   1 

Tulal'-'^''                                               '       107  102 


There  was  raisslna  data  Intone  case. 
^'There  v/ere  wiasing  data  in  tv;o  cases. 

The  Cot«nl  perceats  are  over  100  because  of  romidini;  errors. 


corporate  system  is  still  coxisiderabiy  stntus  bound. 

That  tv/o- thirds  of  the  Black  managers  come  from  working 
cl«sB  backf'^rouiuh;  is  a  measure  of  an  iiapresiiive  amount  of  inter- 
generational  r.iobility.    The  prisnary  reason  for  this  is  that  dis- 
criirii.natiun  avNTxnst  Blacks;  has  decreased,  to  fin  extent,  that  over 
the  past  tv;cj  decades  more  Blacks  liiTve  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
better  educ<ii:lons  and  better  jobs  than  their  parents. 

Finally,  there  is  a  shift  doivov.'c^.rd  in  socia]  origi»  -: 
the  iilack  inanajj.ers  v;ho  are  entering;  tho  hvisi^iess  v;or]d  In.  roeevit 
year. '3  are  coNiiiig  laaro  fron;  v/orkia;.;  class-.  bi.i*!k<;rouad;-  dian  Tniddle 
cl*u:s  b::ckri:o\^adiv.  ."  C'eiu:  i^ally ,   th?:  Ii]  ;\<;k  uan^iy^^i'i:'  v.bo  have  tlie 
^^>:>i   yc:jr.\  x-y  r(:rpL>::;3t:"j'  ;^-:;>e i;iv:i^Cc-  coine  J'roi^i  t^e  Jllv^clv  i!jlodi.e 

loss  of  lenj^Lh  of  r;eiA^LCc-  appror.irurL.ely  33  perei'-nt  conje  frt>i-!  v;ork-- 
i.n^;  clasy.  lK":;:kj;fr:jurida<^  ^ 

in  fa:;;i:     ti'»c  eds:     i  Tonal  Xcvel^j  ot  !:bo  bJ^irl:  and  v:iiil:e  . 
;  :aa[;ors '  iiarsM?  I::;  arc:  jjc.-   r^i^-ali'icantly  (lif  ft^rent;  ho;;cvor  ^  the' 
i.  UMck  nian:!f/?r5:  *  ;rj  ^i^eri:  b.ao  i.i;e  hi^^hesi:  i.K^an  educain* onal  Icv^el: 
followed  by  ihc  v:h:ite  iTianajj/jrs '  fathers,  \.»hite  inana^^ers'  mothers j 
and  Jijfick  laanagcr^:'  fathers.     If  one  considert:  the  fathers' 

.  ■•'"'f.  \7.  Ta'jf-'£:ii^  and  G,  S.  Joslyh,  American  JSusiness 
•  jA^ukii^s  (Kev;  York ,  1932)  ;  V/i]  11am  Ml  l.lcr ,  echT •  Heji  in  jiits^ness 
'  \c3i^bi:l6^^0y  1952)  ,  pp.  :!86«"337;  W.^  L>  Warner  and  J.  (:.  Abejj:j:;ei.en^^ 
.  itdyl  i  ^ty^.j  n  A;l;T^r^;c^l!i^  j'^^gljl^-jj?^^  .        j^I^  nnea- 
:  polls,  1*93!)) ;  iTabel  Newcomer^  The  ni>v  linsiness  Kxecutiye  (New 
Yorl: ,  1955)  ;  Reinhard  lieaclix ,  l^) H;.  aiul  Aiidn;)rl ty  in  Inchistry 
(Kev;  York,  195(»)  ,  pp.  198-233) ;  C,  WritilVt  flill's .  Powtir,  i'oiitics 
and  ?»eur  York  ,  1963)  .  pp.  110-139,, 
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occupatloas  as  indications  of  class  origins ,  it  can  be  said  that 
two  in  three  of  the  vjhite  inanagcrs  come  from  ndddle.  and  upper  class 
backgroundits,  while  in  siiarp  contrast,  two  in  three  of  the  Black 
nianagCfrs  coine  froiTi  vjorrdng  class  backgx-oundfe. 

Theso  I;i:-L  two  sections  on  iiducationnl  achieveir*eut  ol  tho 
participating  ma!ia|.^c;rs  and  their  family  backi;roundsS  clearly  shov 
that  althoiJ^'^h  a  j<rrge  niajority  of  the  iS.lack  i!icp.ci|^;erf5  coinci  from 
v/orking  cla:     b;:ickp,rcunc1s,   they  liave  i^ursued  ctlxic/it  lou  rr.oirn  vig- 
oroui^Jy  than  the  ivioro  pi  iv:i  lc:;;i':d  whi  te  inaiutgerir ,  l.h.»  lylrjority  of 
tvhoiri  gGaeralJy  couit  f i ouv  laidcll e  cla;;'j  backgronndrj- 

■  Th:io  s.H.tIoii  vxM  tliscusic^  tho  i:;::ril;ri.  *:taluA  oT  the 
■m:!rta;-L:r:^ ,  V'hex:])'.  r  l-heir    j^:>r;;%::«5  work  ,  -  thr:  ■  viducatloi^al  It-v*::! -  tlicir* 

fir^:t.  subject  to  he  di-icur'5:cr:d^  i     tl)</  Tu'jfini;cr£>'  T-uirit:':!  sijatuy  . 

-  -Til  Lhoij;^;li   l:ljero^;  were  no  wlrLi:!!  cUi.iIl  vv-::  wlic^rljCi.- 

^iiCiVi-n:^:  '    ajjualc  ^;nu  i    La  }!Uirra?^c:r;^j  both  f-lack      d  wl:it.c,  ii^dirauv^cJ 
thai   :  here  c:^ re  di3a«i     lijjnjiCf*  to  bcn  ng  £;i.ngle,  seni-^rated ,  or  divorce 
For  c:-:a:{iiyle ,  a  v;hlte  [cuKiltr  [voi?,  hcc  Is  divorce 

£«aid  that  her  prf-Diotion  v;a:^  hold  up  for  ^;i>:  sr.ontlis  becatir.e:  iier  sup- 
ervisor  and  his  :>vjperior  believed  th.-Jt  divorce;  Wci£j  a  sign  of  "i:r.- 
maturity,  instability,  and  cmotiors.ilism."    17ith  re^^ard  to  the 
males ,  an  upper  ItivcJ  white  manaj:er  from  Triple^  A  JJank  indica Led 
that  sJiigJ c  or  divorced  nialo.s;  arc  handicapped  because  the  malfc 
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needs  a  wife  to  lu  lp  entertain  custoinnrs,  bosse&j,  peers  and  sub- 
ordinates, esperially  at  the  middle  aiid  upper  levels  of  man^igc- 
tnent  where  social  intercourso  becomes  fxtrenjcly  importont.    He  ; 
also  believei;  that  this  applies  n^ore  to  middle  and  upper  level 
miinaj^ers.  in  bankr-  and  pnblic-rclcUliy'Xnd  tb;i7i  to  mancU-er.s 

in  sonie  types  of  mOTuCat^feurl^  Ito/r-ver,  bein^  singJe 

and  an  older  v;oTnan         be  helpful  for  feraalv^i;  seekiiip^  business 
care*  ■     prln?:rlly  bccaui^e  the  male  doJrt:^ ncit  cd  burecaKtrr.cv  ■bc\lleves 
tliat  only  jingle  V  older  wo:aCii  are  more  ]i!;c:ly   to  f^t^:y  v-ith  ti^n 
firms  than  liicifrricd  varx-n  whoi.c:  fainily  responi^ibil  ?  I.  u     are  een--  : 
trnl  .     Ir  1;:;  3^  rJk.h7r;  ti':U  nl!  :.  tlitv  fc*?::al'^i;  v.'^:^v  v/^i^  e  ial^t^r- 

viewed  lifirircii:  ciiid  :iF:dJ.iAi  i;:^-i;;gCM;::.?  ;;o:i::  Mur:^  \h:v^  arv-:  r  ;n^it:r:;^^d 
The-  B3acit  f <-r}^ili:  m"?  t;h I <:':'1  :■  1<-V;'l  of  i\-:n::^e.:;:  nt  divorced^  ■^. 
but  sbv.-  bfrj;^.ev^•■^  b:  i.nj;  divuruetl  h.v:K  rio!'  lijni'rr-;**  t:c;rae-i:  ha- 

eciusu  of  hci.-  unJ^xui:  ^du::alJ.cr  ai  :bo;cki;rou^:ti  :  i;  <:;.i/vii5:  ijr;-^  and 
librr^ry  service.?  v;hncli  ;^re  in  j^inu i  dr^ii-irrd* 

ii-  V}  bolijful      oii:^c      hcjVirilul.  bel^fiil .  or  i  vant:   fitclior  lot 

pro;:io lions        :niper\'.ih-ior  and  beyovid?    I'ov-::  ihnii  SU  perceni,  of  l]!e 
nanogeri:^  l)t:Aleve  idcrilly  in  Lheir  op Jnloa^j  tluiL  a  iielpfLil  spouse 
should  be  aa  importcUit;   Tactor  in  c.ensldering      person  for  a  man- 
ajiicrial  position.     L'ore,  thcsn  50  percent  aLso  believe  this  is  . 
the  ciise  in  their  fIrK.-;  and  in  bufijisesr-:  Iji  geiic'ial  .     The  inaJe 
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mamigers  of  both  races  feel  thi,s  more  so  than  the  fcnale  iiianai;ors.-^ 

A.     Do  the  HianacersJ  Hpoiist:;;  V7cvl;? 

More  than  twice  the  nuuibcr  of  Liiack  nanogcr.s '  spouses 
\^orlv  than  the  ivhlte  iiU;riai;ur:v'  sipon.ses,  66  percont         28  p«jrcent, 
rcsrujctively  • 

The  higher  up  the  izicnCi^Art}  riti^  on  th»   occupation:il  ladder, 
the  Ic-tsa  likelj^  it  v;il2  hc^  thai  thtilr  bi^oufu-:;  work.     Ail  of.  thc^ 
lilack  and  i/lLile  f nu.ole  nai;:;\rr^'   ;dj>uui;ei>  v;or];.     Oru:  possJblc  e>:- 
pl^rnatioii  v:l:Lch  wi^s  intiitionvd  hy  ^-oih^i  ci:  iho  j}iar:I:  :]iai'iciiiers  for 
s  uch      lii r f  o  d i  l  y.i:  r en  c:o  h t:\  / :.: n  t.  h li  p y  c c ii  t: ; i  c;o  r ;  if  K .1  a  r k  ; md  v;h i  t u  . 
Uri'}  c  n:aaa^;'':;:i;'  >.!;:■  v\^j:';  ■!  f:   (Ij-:!;  nor:^:  or   the:  ruvcir-c'^;':::^:  : 

iov^o^-  Ivvt  1  i::n}::=;7^rr-  v^hn  roc:  i.vvv  ;   th^iirefcrfj  ti^^.■^l' 

Tt  1^  ciui-tc  .po.S:.. thl.r*  ^'n/W.,    '  ^'i  t.]:c  iM::.;.-ii;t:j:G  .irn  aJ.- 

fipoTise^  v^TJ   ne^Sv    Lo,  worh  iir  in:;.l:.:r: 'to         '-i^ t:  h^^r  ir:  n^ii;--  . 

ih<i  \:lf^  TTf^^-y  ^i^l  have    o  caiinlxmr   .  the-  r:^7rcl  \  y - -  '^^ 

nov.'ivvcr,  the  v\-ilufi^  ''L  v;Oi;K'ii        int'     -;'nc:^:.'nt  prorertisTonalr.  rjK.  j/k-;: 

o r;-.-J  •  i ^^  i n c  re. vi vy  ar-  ■  s  l  e s  u!^  t  i.» f  f:] ;  !  v.-'irrii'iit ' :j  r.io vc  rrt:: n r.  r:] j d  t^io  iv.'v; 
op  p  o  r  u  t  III  I !  i  e .-:  for  v:o  i  :;on  ;  th  ti  re?  i*o  r  •:: ,   the  c  h  nxi ;  -o  r;s  .riy  n  !:  o  c  ru  r . 


•'-"fiee  Apptndi/i        p.   334,   for  the  iicriuericy  uistribiitirni 
ol^  tlio  uari  l^-il  ^JL<iLus  oi:  tho- ;!k;ul;  ^;ers. 


B.    Spoust*??'  edncationnl  levels 

In  this  study,  the  data  sliow  that  the  higher  the  educa- 
tional level  of  the  laanafier.s,  th<i  higher  the  cducaticufll  level  of 
the  spouse.    One-- third  of  the  Black  and  v;hltc;  maju*gers  who  have 

bacholor:3  degrees  or  hecl.ci  are  nnrriod  to  fjpons;.a  vi'ith  bachelors 
2  9 

decrees.-..       In  addition,  only  tv70  of  the  rdack  inan?jf»iirs  and  tvo 
of  the  v;hit:e  riana<>7;rs  v;hD  do  not  have  college  def,recs  hav<*  ^poutvos 
A^ith  collej;^©  dctrrees, 

■At'  :1s  thj.  ca;-:e  v;irh  the  inafia,7c::i":-;'   f.'jthcr.v.,   the  vrhite 

inorc  .T:iVf:J.y  v.o  1.::^  Li.-::ikJ  lire!  l^^horc^-^^ !:r:llled  i^:b'->rei*Sj  «>r  i^overa- 
i.ivriii:  '-r^rrv .     T-  'v; re  v  ^i-j  m  lar^i'i  p.:;xc--i tarn: 1^1  pcrc^J!  t ;  of .  .I:hr 
ijJiick  i:ic:V-:;;;:.^r:i  whc*  di  d  not  know  what  thoir  ^:poiJ;^es*   f^itn^^r^  dj  d 

: ;      I  Jn  "c;'r  relai:l!i;;  t'      r/pouyor^'   fa?:hCrri=i*  ()<.:L::ipat  jomS  v^lti'V  the- 
Mnaj;;c^r^''  icjtliers'  oroiiiv;    [ai:s  ^  irdxcatU^nts.  ar<v  thni  ,  in  [;riK:;-al; 
:  ne  Black  i'lale  manag^-r^;  rrintr.ied  Diore  oftei:  hcjov/  their  clar;?^  back- 
^roiind  th.'ivi  within  :tt;  however,  the  Hlacr:  fei:!ale  mariii|;c":rs  married 
more  often  v/i thin  their  elass  baekground  thr^n  outside,  it.  This 
fjano  jjattarn  v:as  alsu  evident  with  the  vrhite  rial es  and  feiruiles; 

VJ5ee  Appendix:-]),  p«  535,  for  the  frequency  di.strihut ion 
of  the  educational  levels  of  tlie  manaj^ersV  spouses. 

Appendix  B,  pp.  535-536,  vor  the  frequency  distribution 
of  tlie  best  occupations  achieved  by  spouses'  fathers. 


however,  whites  from  the  upper  clabs  ^-^nd,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
those  from  the  lov;cr  class  are  no  re  likely  to  marry  within  their 
soclal-oconor.iic  group  tha;*  tho:-ie  iu  the  inidule  class. 

In  .-;uin:    the  data  ti'igge.^^  t  that  .beinjj  laarricd  is  an  as:?et 
for  iialcfj^  biit  boii^iv  pii^ni'-  i-^  iit-  'l)Sil<^l  icr  fcnrjK.o>  e?3pccially^ 
old3r  females.    The  hi^jher        thxi  managerial  Icidfb.r  the  managerii 
ax'e,  the  Jess  liUoly  it  is  that.  thr:!r  \r.))cn:.seri  are  .     kin More 
'of  the  r»lack  i:iana<;;err.  •  t  po ij;:^ e ;r  v/crk  tii aa  tVio  wbltc  ;  jn^!<;et*s* 
spouses.     T!w-*  Black  and  whit.c  ]n.;»in^',frs '  .O)»o»isc!.s  h;ivc  .similar  edu- 
cationnJ  :'rui  evoHieiU ;  hove  ver/  the  .Ijliic-;  iiiyufi^e.-:-;'  spoiiijes  j;en- 

^ig^rn'  si]>o.:: '.-^^  ^ijnr:tn^  :y  q:-:^  ::z  i  rc^^:  \-^l<jdli'.  cwd  oppt^r  cl;:Sr;  b;ick- 

The  i)]:iTn:>  .  y  piii:po:rC  of  lIj:' f/ccl  i.o?v  15;  i.o  ^!l;£lTy:^f:  !:he  . 

polii:  1.0:13.  plsM  o^itv       nn^J  poJ  i.l.u:nl  af  fil  .Lo  t:*;  on*: .  :0::<j.r;nx       Io^kiI  a 
f iliatioiii' •  *"3!id  ^^o^;ial  con^act  with  Me:ii!>or.s  of  th'.*  opposiLe  raccv.  : 

ru^  1 1  c^icyu.s  jm"! f  or >::ncc'.  avici  frcoucncv^of.  ^''^  *''^-^dm\o::/Tii: 

The  mcda]  prefcireiicc  of  the  W-tck  inoiiagers:^  are  )i;iptisLs— 
29  percent^.     An  aluor^t  idontical  percent,  28  percent,  of  tlie 
Rlack  wanfjf-'irs  have  no  religious  preference,    TJie  modal  cale;',ory, 
32  percent ,  for  the  v;hite  rjanaj^ers  are  tlie  high  status  Protestant 
relij^iens,  Presbyterian ,  tpincopalian  ,  Methoditu  .    This  was  closely : 
follov/ed  by  those  v;hite  managers  who  v/ere  Catholic.     As  was  the  v 
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case  with  the  Black  managers,  thv.  next  highest  percentage,  17 


percent,  of  the  vliitu 

managers  hsivo  no 

relif'icms 

preference.  The 

religious  preferences 

of  the  5i:;mcii.',crs 

are  shov.m 

in  Table  5. 

tacll:  5 

KKLIGIOUS  Plii- VEH 

White 

liana;  rs 

Manc?i:,er;-i 

 :  

(N-n5) 

(K-156) 

Baptist 

— ,  ^  _  

—  — . — 

1  Z 

Kone 

17 

1 

CaJ.ha.li.c 

9 

29 

9 

1/u  I. nv.'i 

.    /  : 
•1 

CtiiCiV,  :'j:ot.^?:;l:cinL  ivono/ 

'  'i 

CtTu;  t:li  of.  C'lirls  L 

■    .  o" 

..•16  ■  . 

;?.  ■ , 

() !:  1 1  LJ  r  De no i i. i k;  t  -lou^- Kc 

>L  V  rpititylnnl 

.J.;- 

0 

■  y 

Totnl 

100 

100  ; 

The  maiv  y>lory  hoiia  in  i:hc  lar[;;o  (Jariholi.c  minority  umoun 
whites  and  tJiG  Si^soable  seculaj:  minority'  among  bo t!i  l>iacl;«  and 
whites.    Only  A9  pcnvent        tho  v;l)i  to  liuaiaj^ers  are  nf  f iiiii ted 
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with  the  Protestant  faith.    Previous  studies  such  t-js  Bowiaon's^'* 
noted  th<it  appro>::Lnuite.ly  70  pcrce|it  of  tho  white  incmaco.rs  in  l»us- 
iiH^SR  nrc  Protestant. 

The  high  perrent;ige  of  Catholic  mano{»ers  is  a  clenr  testi- 
mony thai:  lelioioaa  dincriirjlvi^rjtion  ni;rJiiiy t  t:^  in  the  bus-- 


InesF  coni3:rt.nvUy ,  at  least  in  the  VJocst,  has  decreased  substantially 

since  Maln-J  liewcoinor  pointed  out  the  large  discrepancies  between 

the  Catholic  popit  La  tiou  in  the  U.  S.  ;  id  their  rctprifseatat ion  In 

tiJCr  Oixecctive  rn:;!::;.     f^lie  noted  thai:  Cr^tiiol'es  mndc  pj) 

33  perceni;  of  the  U»  S.  poi'U'lc.U-ion ,  t]^: y  raa^^--  !:p  ciily  9 .  pt-i rei! t: 

92 

ol  ihi-:  o::einiti.Vf'r:  in  busi.nCHrr. 

;■  ■  i  ■      ■  ' 

•  in  r     v-ra  i  :;.nid-  c.;>proxljV»rii:eiy        TlcM;cor!l•^•b4'•:i■:lc"v•^:I  ;:w-ini:.-  ».* rotes i.n-v:i:. 
■  .:i!.p:riJ.i.  for  pi*o'-*ior i  t'll  to"  ottyr^j rviso  r*y  o'vViil  j  oji'i  iind  bt  yoivl.  *'  ' 
In   t!]ir;  sii'dy  ,  oniy  5  pcrt:uut        tlic  ::,cn:\ii,i:s::''^ 
of  tht-v  liJatik  iiic3]^v.^:.er^;  i;c.lieve  bc'xri<^;"  C3thc»15.c.  ir.  fi;':nii:ul  for  pro-, 
luot ion  in  hvt.'i'ineoH  in  general ;  ho'vxv/er,  22  pc^reent  oE  the wlii  te 
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boi7inun.-(19bA)  ,  p.'  .y.;'  ' 

^•^^5n^el  Kewcomer ,  Tlie  iUf;  iUtrj:j.:Kiss  Lrreriiri^.ve  (Nei/  York, 


23 


iJowiiian  (1 962 )  ,  pp ,  99--95ii .    :  ^ 


managers  and  33  percent  of  the  Black  manage rft  bcilievc.  being  Prote?; 
tant  is  helpful  iior  px-oiiiotioii  in  biislnej;?  in  ^^enorai.     Those  fi^;- 
ures,  while  indicating  thnt  discririiaafion  a^ialn.sL  Catholics  has 
decrcyscd^  clearly  point  out  that  there  u^?  ptill  a  substantial 
amount  of  work  to  be  cTono  to  oliiiiinate  dlscrimlnalion  ajj,alnHt 
Catholic;^  in  the  busincs£;  coniHiUnity •  ■ 

The  fact  that  only  I  percent  of  tiio  mauagcr.'i  In  this 
study  are  JgvjIsIi  su];pc;rLf^  the      silJon  Lii:.r  Jevs  irr^  s ti  1  i  fiiHlIu-; 
il  cxto^neiy  oif fxciilt  to  purh;iH;  c^iVc^jrs  in  Protef  (  nut.  j'o::^:ii;-aed 
f-jriiVJ.     Thirty  percctnt  of  tht-  PJ.aclv  lunnogors  iind  23  percent  of 
the  "^cii-Tl.';  IV,;^;i;l;J;^■^^:    Jji   this  :";ru;:iy  b^il'^i^v  hc-li'.y^  .fnu'.ij'h  i:^  liarm-. 

]u!rcr  nL  i  i    Ui^  v/hii;!  ]^»..l.:Lr:V'""   llil-         n.i>.:v;  l'::. 

ri::r^lly,  a  iii|:;2r  ])ri»:cs^:PLcj'rvoj:  v/l/:! te  t;.:-'. ara  Fyo:chy" 

r»jp]  '  .:U  >t  tfA^.ina  In  U  . :  Ji  •  popuLa'J  f    .  ,   j  n  iMrj  ;.  tv::'y  Jt  b(*cr"''i-  -  ' 

•nppTVc  ui:T;i.Ilcit  ••  I- he  V-^  I;:. i-iViir^'vC    to:  uii'j  wisdio.r'  Mcn -:';;('r  I 
Ikivclis  b':.\-o:tiy  to  o;ul  o  f  [  \)  .jiie  hi^li  s  tr.        }•  rote-::  L;rii  I  donoiii  irib  t  '  ^ 
J\)r  e>:am;;le,  /i:  i;ercvut  o^il   llic  upper  IcvcT  wh  ll:/  ;:>aii;^j',Virs , '  29 
percent  oi:  i\y^:  midc]lij.  \^^^^  :mJ  6  pfMcciU.  of  Mtv* 

,lov/er  levo'}  v/nito  i:i:j:j«i;_'.erfi  are  i)ic;iij'>ers  of  thcso  denomlnril  i  on?? . 
This:  ie^  not  trne  I'ior  lilaok?'.  I^-ev/cop.i.vr  irl';o  notccl  tho.scv  trends 
;in  her  ;ytudy.    *  :  Thii:;  it  slU;r^^^  thnt  th*.t  businos^;  roniiuiiaity .  is :  - 

.^^i\'ev;conit?r ,  pp.  ^i0-'*8. 
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nut  only  selectivct  in  choosing  1ii(iividualt^t  who  are  affiliated 
with  the  rrotestant  religion,  hut:  mortv  specifically  those  indi- 
viduals v;ho  hclonrv  to  spticxfic  high  status?  denominations  of  the 
Protc-stimt  faith, 

Tho  majority  of  tiu:  manai;;e.rii  in  our  JUudy  attcnul  rt:i.l:ij»ious 
services  inf  reqaeutly ,  if  a  t  all .    More  than  half  of  botli  Uh'^' 
Bladw  avid  v;hite  inana<',ert:  never  a tUcnd  church  (^r  on.ly  attend 
diurch  a  few  tirics  a  year.     This  is nora  tru*:^  amonj:;.    he  Piroues- 
tant  irta?i;)gc:rs  than  ninoiTi.^  rhe  GaLbo.l  ic  -maniVp.err; .     TIic  liVrk  of  at- 
tendance jit  rcilig.1  ouhv  .^erviccft ^raf Ic'ctn  a  more  geacrrai  trend  av/-iy 
iroi^v  the:  ciiiirdi.    :Tai^l.o  6  .i;ho:vS  rho  frequvacy  oistr  vjfth  : 

rcgaru  .  to  at:  ?:L-nd^nK:e  iil:  relli;.! o;:i^.  se:':\^^.ce^? 


■  .  /.YTV:I:^^>•■c:K  !.'-;:  OU:;  Sj;;A'U:i:S 


j;i.-u-]v. 

:  Man.;:  );/-:•-;; 

(;■;-■■•].;  6) 

\mtc  ■ 

Ilorc  TJian  n.-.-c  A 

Qiicc  A  U'eck'  V 

J2 

2? 

Once  Or  Twice  A  '-lonlih 

.16 

13 

/\  Few  Timey  A  Year, 

36 

32 

Never   ■ ■ ■ 

'  32 

25 

Tt)t:ar 

100 

100 

ERIC 
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An  ironic  comment  on  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  preju- 
dice is  the  low  degree  of  prejudice  among  the  roost  secular  whites: 
86  percent  of  the  white  roanagers  who  did  not  express  any  negative 
racial  attitudes  about  Blacks  in  the  study  never  attend  church  or 
attend  only  a  few  times  a  year.        In  addition,  60  percent  of 
those  white  managers  who  expressed  negative  attitudes  about  Blacks 
on  one  to  three  questions  attend  church  only  a  few  times  a  year 
or  never.     However,  those  white  managers  who  attend  church  more 
than  twice  a  week,  once  a  week,  or  once  or  twice  a  month  tend  to 
hold  more  racist  attitudes  than  those. who^ attend  church  very  in- 
frequently or  never.     For  example,  35  percent  of  the  white  mana- 
gers who  attend  church  at  least  twice  a  month  or  more  expressed 
negative  attitudes  about  Blacks  on  three  or  less  of  the  questions. 

Support  for  the  position  that  those  who  attend  church 

frequently  have  not  been  affected  greatly,  if  at  all,  by  the 

Christian  doctrine  of  equality  was  found  by  Angus  Campbell: 

If  one  thinks  of  .       .  the  churches  as  major  forces 
of  acculturation  in  American  society  one  must  con- 
clude that  their  contribution  to  racial  patterns 
in  this  country  has  been  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  .   .   .   the  role  of  the  churches  has  been  es- 
pecially remarkable.    Despite  their  historic 
dedication  to  the  inculcation  of  moral  values, 
their  influence  on  the  racial  attitudes  of  their 
constituents  appears  to  have  been  very  limited. 


^^Chapter  VI  covers  racist  attitudes.    These  attitudes 
include  such  statements  as  Blacks  are  lazy,  dumb,  slow,  irre- 
sponsible, etc. 

26Angus  Campbell,  White  Attitudes  Toward  Black  People 
(Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1971),  p.  68.  His  study  interviewed  2,945 
whites  and  2,814  Blacks. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  study  there  were  no  large 

differences  among  the  various  Christian  denominations  with  regard 

to  racial  attitudes.    This  finding  also  was  supported  by  Campbell: 

Slightly  over  half  of  the  white  residents  of  these 
northern  cities  identify  themselves  as  Catholic, 
something  over  a  quarter  are  Protestcint,  one  In 
eight  is  Jewish,  and  four  percent  say  they  have 
no  religion.   .   .  .  the  differences  between  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  in  their  response  to  racial 
questions  are  very  minor. 

Because  of  the  few  Jews  in  this  study,  it  was  i.^^jlossible 

I 

to  make  a  comparison  between  the  racial  attitudes  of  the  Jews  and 

the  Christians.    However,  Campbell  did  make  a  comparison: 

The  pattern  of  Jewish  attitudes  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  Catholics  and  Protestants;  Jews 
are  consistently  more  positive  in  their  orientation 
toward  these  racial  issues. 

In  sum:    although  two-^thirds  of  the  Black  managers  and 

almost  half  of  the  white  managers  are  Protestants,  they  are  from 

various  denominations.    There  was  also  a  large  number  of  Black  and 

white  managers  who  have  no  religious  preference.    The  majority  of 

the  managers.  Black  and  white,  do  not  attend  religious  services 

frequently.    And  finally,  the  most  racist  white  managers  are 

generally  those  who  attend  church  most  frequently, 

B.     Political  philosophy  and  political  affiliations 

Wlien  the  managers  were  asked  what  they  considered  their 
political  philosophy  to  be,  the  largest  percent  of  the  Black 


27 

Ibid. ,  p.  47. 
Ibid. .  pp.  47-48. 


managc?r4J  cansider  diemsclves  Jiberals  and  the  largest  percent  of 
lUe  v;hitt?  luanagciiii  consi dor  thoin.solves  iiioderal.eB,    Only  a  small 
pcrccrnt  of  the  Clack  man.^gers  consiiUir  themyclvc  ^  conservatives ; 
tliare-  vjcre  a  fev.'  v/lKi  tC!  inanagerti  v.-ho  coiuvider  thoiiujelvcs'  "r  -  iit-  : 
v/iugorsV  and  a  «;i[;.LiJ  ficvjut  nuitiber  v;ho  consider  tlKimselve;-;  consor- 
vativea.    Table  7  shovvs  the  political  philosoijhies  of  the  HKiaaj^erK 

TAIiLK  7 

POL  LT J  CAL  Pii .1 1 .osom;!. r.s 


I'oLxtjcal  Phili>j:or^Ijy  Black  Man r;{^c?rii:i  .    .    UliHte  r3£inar;ers 

rc.'idL^..al  %  1  Z 

■  Totct'L  '.  100' /  ■  ■  -100, 


vVivO.ablc.  Tlia  data  shov/  that  tho  youn ^vrr  v/hlte  ir.ariajjars  axii  iifor::: 
lllcciJy  to  coiisldnr  thcia:2<ilyer:;  libaral«  an  J  the  older  v/hJtc  inantv^oi: 
■  iite  iiio  I' c.  likely  to  consider  thciiiscl  vcfi  conij^i'vativf-r.  •  With  rcp.ard 
to  tiio  jilack  manaj^crrs^  It  vas  fouWd  that  the  younger.  JiJ  acfs  J.iaiuif-f^r 
are  iiii-irc  likely  to  consider  tliorar-e.l.ve^T  Ijluji'iil:':;  m\t]  the  oiclcir  BImc 
mana[;er.s  ai  e  moro  liliely  to  consider  thonisGlvei^  moderatcii . 


:  An  ihterc\st?ln  the  Ulack  mono {uns  oc- 

curs wli  en  rtc:::  is  used  as  ihc*  control  ^  vavi^^ljl^-     A[n-o:ilintiLcr]y  tv;o 
thirdij  of  l:lie  BJ.ac!;  Etnuilcr^,  coinpared  to  oae-fonrlh  of  the  Black 
.  males ,  coasider  {:b.er.iseJ.voH  nrjder;:li;.s;  hov;ever  ,  it  v;j..1 1  ho  «een  . 

opportun1.l:;i.ef;  tlmiv.  c>:i*it  for  Blncks  in  Lheir  .fa mis  ghu  the  corr 
■por;::t  c  v.-orVd  in  ^ic.v.er:i}.  arc  consi.stvLni:lv  nu'ij*e  cririCsnl  i.liar^  the.; 
Jiiack,  :nalcs  -iii  addition  v"J;lack  foiiuHr-fc;  hove  aKsli:siiat:ec]  'U:^i;s.  : 
into  \A:izc  iiociely  th;.uv  iilac:'^^  jaalos  ,  Thiiv  j.s  do  t:<.  re  Jit-iv^^:*:  .bc''c:iu:2«.: ; 
d.t  WUU.U1  be  eXiM-'tiied  diaf  a  nicdcr;:lt:  or  i;  coufunrvalivo  woulu  be- 
,  criri  c^: J   on  iucxal  and  uoiild  :  ha^^:^  n^s.r.p: ;  [/u i-u  iMOiX  ^ 

:!  i  V  i  L: :  i 'iii:  ^.  iM/vvh.-i."/  /i  r:.^V:lCr;j.  oi"  p,  1  !]K:>;:ii  .    .  '  = 

opb ':c  V.  ..o.r  t  J:c  wif.i.i  jiiM.I  c  s  ir^d  Lh\'r-c  of-  1 ,v/ili^'"^  n:;:- Lu:. .  v;.I;.ji  t!:C  , 
•  oj'  the   r  .:}:iz\ic:-.  cuv-^idi  Vv.:d  •  tfti.:ii-:".cJ  ■■W.i\\hi- 

vLngorrv./'  ;_  .  " 

Ana ly hi !     o  .t  I i  j 'j  uvciu  o j-i rr^ '   p o  1  i  t  i  ; al  p ) }  J  io s o ;  >!  i y      » d  a  f  I:  .1. 1  i  a- 
tio;)  clocirly  ind.ro.atvis  thiil   the  older,  !nore  Gdncntod,  l!i;;her  Je.Viii.^ 
v/iiifce  5i>a:ic-.'[',crs  arc  moj  c  likely  to  be  inode.r;3te  or  coaler vrjtlvc  iie- 
'  publican;:.   Chan  liberal  !>er;\oci:ra.'i..    Tlie  olJei: ,  middle:  Icv^^l  lilack 
?iuiii;-rgc:  rs  arc^  iJiari.'  liitoly  to  conf-;ldJ:ir  Lheinselvcs  moderate  Do.irtocrat.f> 
rather  thriiV  J Iborrvl  l)o;iiocr?jt»  or  IndepeudeiitSw     Thtis>  corporations 
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might  cre^ito  a  general  convor);,eiico  toward  a  moderately  consorvativt 
politico!  stance. 

TABLE  8 
POLITICAL  AFFILTAXIONS 


Poll tJ.cal  Affiliations 

DcMiiocrat 
ReiHibl  iccTij 

Othc-r 


lilack  Maoaj-ors       White  Mona[>ors 
(K-ll^i)'^  (N-lSA)"^^ 


72  % 

A 
22 

'? 


33  % 
61 
b 

 1  

.1  OC 


»  ■  ■ ..  ■  ■ .  •  ■  .  .■  • 

One  ol  the  beip.{:ii '   factors  for  "v.  :  ^Itij^  It'V  i;i  the  bu^lnej^s 
world  is  to  hciVO  corrrnunl ty  and  civic  iiitc-ii'osjts;  and  to  helony,  to 
the  "rij-ht"  clubs.     lu  IJovjiitan'i;  study  of  2,0^0  m,'ii»a:.'Crt-,  inorc  thaa  ' 
71  peiceiit  of  Iho.m  believed  that  copjiiiujvi  ty  and  cultural  interes  tL. 
should  ideally  be  helpful  to  au  Individual's  )»roinotional  opportunl- 
tiey  to  t;upervi.sorv  porrltioMi^  and  bcyoud.     Fllty-^one  percent  be^ 
li.eved  these  factons  weie  in  fact  helpful  in  their  firms  and  6^1 
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percent  believed  they  were  helpful  in  business  in  general.  In 
addition,  63  percent  of  the  managers  in  her  study  believed  ideally 
that  belonging  to  prominent  social  clubs  should  be  irrelevant  to 
an  individual's  promotional  opportunities  and  51  percent  believed 
this  was  the  case  in  their  firms;  however,  only  23  percent  of  the 

2' 

managers  believed  this  was  in  fact  the  case  in  business  in  general. 

In  this  study,  32  percent  of  the  Black  managers  and  26 
percent  of  the  white  managers  do  not  belong  to  any  organizations. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  managers  who  do  not  belong  to  any  organ- 
izations come  from  lower  management.    As  would  be  expected,  the 
higher  the  position  held  on  the  managerial  ladder,  the  more  likely 
the  manager  is  to  belong  to  organizations.    Table  9  lists  the  organ<- 
izations  the  Black  and  white  managers  belong  to  and  whether  the 
memberships  of  the  organizations  are  all-Black,  all-white,  or  ra- 
cially mixed. 

Although  in  general  large  differences  do  not  occur  between 
the  racially  mixed  and  racially  unmixed  organizations  to  which  the 
Black  and  white  managers  belong,  differences  do  occur  when  impor- 
tant variables  are  controlled.    The  younger,  lower  level  Black  man- 
agers. Black  females  more  so  than  Black  males,  are  more  likely  to 
belong  to  all-Black  organizations  than  tlie  older,  middle  level 
Black  males.    There  are  several  reasons  for  this  difference. 
Younger  Black  managers  have  grovm  up  in  a  time  when  increasing  em- 
phasis was  being  placed  on  Black  pride;  therefore,  they  are  more 
likely  to  belong  to  organizations  which  exclude  whites.     In  addi- 
tion, the  younger  Black  managers  are  almost  exclusively  at  the 

29 

Bowman  (196A),  pp-  18,  22. 
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TAIlLt;  9 
OK(JA[fi  XATIUNAL  AFFTTJATIONS 

OrmuiiAcMivin:!  Hl-Muk  Miuuisc'L-«  White' Manage n; 

Affiliations  Uiiltna  IJlacki    '  Blucl:»  Whiter,- 

Belonr,  Only  Belong.  Onlv 

(.N!-:i..l6)  (N-.l,LG)  (N-,liiG)  (K^lk.)' 


Civil  Rltrl its 

7                      .:   r|  ■■  cv. 

9 

/u  0 

Pro  f  c&ai  onii 

30 

J?u:;lni:'.f^r>  <3r  Civic 

19 

30 

•9 

Frnt.iirna.l 

11 

15. 

,3 

19 

Cli;^i-il-rbl  e 

-J  .  . 

J '( 

.1 

/ 

.in 

13 

Sp£:  j  <■«  1. 

o 

10 

■  .2  ■  . 

1 

.  .0 

■  /  .  ■ 

-  7 

.« 

0  • 

2 

1 

Ot7jii/:n  LxjU  lonn  o  f: 

■  1 

tioi.:;)" 

0 

9 

fi 

0 

Colli)  tryClir:; 

0 

0 

.1 

Other 

:^ 

a-  - 

J. 

fi 

Bcloirj,  to  Ko 

Organi  i:al:iDas 

32  % 

.  120 

57  ■ 

.  12/, 

80 

% 


.  'Tjie.  jitiircontii  do  nol".  cquaT  100  bt'csuse  tnany  of  the 
Tiianaacrs  bcionaetl  to  :  inorcv  tiiiiri  one  orj.;;iniz;it:ioii .  ' 


lower  ruiir,  of  the  mianaijorlal  ladder;  therefore^  they  are  not  re- 

quired  to  get  involved  in  many  social  mid  iion-socinl  organis^a-  .  ; 

tions  which  laiglit  have  vhit  c  laemhers .  -/^^ 

;       JUocaufie  th*i  A^^tii  t?^  middle  imd;  upper  level  managers  are 

older  and  moro  conservative  and  have  lofiis  interactic)a  with  Macks 

^  ■■■■■■■    ■  r." "  ^.  .  -'^  ^ 

at  v;ork  (there  are  only  a  few  !>lacks  above  the  lower  leyel  of  max w^^^ 

agorueut)  and  becauso:  tiit^xr  I^vcIk  of  inauaj^oii^cmt:  require  ;  t  ■  :  ■ 

belcag  to  more  or;',aa Lz.'^rions.  tliau  lowijr  level  jnnuagerr*,  one  vjculd 


expecL  th6?:\  to  bciloag  to  iiiore  nll'-^.hite  orj5aai:ifjLlorts  thau  raci:iliy 
mixed  orjiimiication:::.     The  data  shovft  Liiat  thin;  is  ti>e  .case, 

H:jny  r;f  t:h»::;;c  u;';*ar  i.ovel:  i-iaaaij,e!.ii,  said  they -did  not  hiiov:  : 
.      V7n\ii- hivj;  or  not  iJlacks  i^^'ro:  ■purpu^:cJ.y  ;e::^^Auded  ^froi!)  tht^^ 
.     ov'i\KA\l:'i^z\ov^^\  bi3i:  it  urtl'c^bl;:         Mai^v:  to  fUiy  that  evcu  if 

tli^y      c  .Tio?.  :;V!^t>;--''jJ-y  c->:c-Liidut],  V  t-tiey  pi:obabiy_  arc;  iiot  (incouraf^c^d  ; 
to  ji-i.i  :  .  / Oiiiy  13  ;^c  vct.'i:t  ol  'rltCi  ■  v:h:i  to  upii.e}'  icv»:^l  i:;ana;iCri:  bci-  v 
loh;x  onlv  to  socijil  ora*ti":l::a!:laas  vjitlcii  l:;ivr  lilndv  iviainb^r::^  anJ;  27 
perec-iM:;  do  iK^t  iMirjonj;  ro  ai*iy  :;oc-    i  or^:i!ii:^:^f:io;"iS. 

A  valid  ci.K:^:-L:inJV  to  ai^!:  tiu.-"  s^oior  ni-jarj^rarf^  (or  aay  ij;;  ; 
.  j^ers)  .<;ho  lutlonv!  to  or^^i-aj.^^a t  Lc;as  vjiicli  c::cli!dti  lU.ackn  direcl  i    •  ; 
or  indjrL-.cl.ly  is:     liov;  cfjii  tlicy  be  totally  and  oinccit ely  coi;«.:'i.t tt^d 
to.  equc.llLy  of  opportunity  for  JUacks  v\'ht;n  they  beJoi!g  to  racist 

.1).  Xliii-Ji'^rt^^^^^^ 

Althou<^h  thci  pcrccatages  of  Black  a!)d  \%»hitc  managers  v.'ho 
belong  to  racially  nixed  and/or  uumixed  organizations  are  quite 
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similaf,  the  Black  managers  have  a  great  deal  more  contact  with 
whites  at  social  functionf^  not  rcdattid  to  v;ork  than  the  v/hlte 
managerj;  have  v;ith  Ulacks  at  social  functions  not  related  to  work. 
The  Black :iii;jnwi;ors  gciiiornlly  do  not  li.;ve  social  con Irjcts  with 
V7hites  from  their  jobiv  hut  .v/lth  v/hlte  fricncjn.  out:aiclc:'.  of  v:ork. 
Feman  also  found  in  his  r»tudy  of  tv;eiilv  firin«  thai  there  vas 
very  littltv  inti.'r--i>f;riion;:5l  relatiJonslrljiy  betwe::n  J^lad;  and  v.-hite 
worl:ori5  r.f..  social  £ijnctioM.s  outsjde'  of  v.»oi-k.        T.iLU.e  10  nhov.':::  the 
fi  eqviency  of  contac?..  bf.t\.ie.'in  Li^rc:  iilack  aixl  whit^.^  niar.ngeri^  v.lth 
Kieinbfjrs  of  .  tbt^  oppor^it-.o  race  al  tjocial  fuuctlun;;  aol:  reJatcd  to 

_TAiU.il.  .10  •  ' 

i-Kt:oijj;-:cv  o;  r-oc'Ai.  /.;oK'i;/.T  mxii  vi'/'r.ri^s  or 
Tiii:  o?j'or-:}M:  y.^ci  ::'.iT  .kl-./'u-j)  to  iJcuj-^ 


rrequon;:y  of.  Black- ^;u?"!arcr:r  \vhil<5 .  Maruu^ert: 

Vt:ry  .;]  -rcqueaL  V   "Z  6  • 

3';ilrly.  l^requenL  31        -  ,  17 

Not  Very  Frecacrv  32  .    :     ■ /|7  ' 

Kevor   IJ^  ^  30 

Total                       ,  100  100 


Blacks  of  al  l  a^^ca  have  about  the  >;nme  friuiueniiy  o  contact 
v/itli  v/iiite?^  outside  of  v;o5;k;  IiovKvver,  the  olde.r  white  !r}3naji;c^rs  are 


3^j'ern:an,  p.  108. 
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the  Least  likely    roup  of  v^hlte  mnnagorfl  to  have  contiict  ivith 
Blacks  outside  of  v/ork. 

r  Even  thou[;h  71  percent  of  the  whi  te  managers  have  very  or 
;  fairly  frequent  contact:  x^ith  Blcickft  on  thfi-'job,  oaly  23  perccait  of 
thein  have  fairly  or  very  fr.t:qu*-nt  coiitacl.  v^l.th  J^kjcks  <\t  socicjl  - 
functions  not  related  to  i7ork.    Of  course  the  thirty  upper  .1 -vol  . 
white  managars  hcive  lit  tie  cun  l::ict  with  Bliu:k&  o]i  t}:e  job  bc'C-CiiJ^:^-,  , 
there  are  no  Slacks  at  their  !tfve3;  hov/cvc:r,  1^7  percent  liavo  con- 
tnc:,  with  Blackfv  at  social  lunctlous  iiot  related  to  vjork,  priniar--' 
ily  in  'civic  functions  :ind  particr^  related  to  orgaiiiy^aliony  they 
co;:;^;  vder  fioc-la.l  ii:  naluvt'. 

ThliT.  lacK  ol  coiitaci.  or!  the  .par  L  of  :^^o^vL  or  the  v^'hite ; 

thivl:  Klnc!cr:  oix:  noC  Uil.l  u-C'i;'bc:rr^  oi  th-:::  v%-or!:  i- i:aup  5  ■  :i  . c .  ,  t]u::y  arc- 

.  uDt'  allcn.'j*d  to  iui.ly  par t.:i  cl-i;al.M  x\i  activi I. o\ii  l  iuo  of  vi^r^ 

v/iih  their  -.v'hi  tc  rjuborcUiic^  I:es  j  pec:ra,  a  ad  iui;iei..lors  v>hic!h  ^iriku  :j 

:  vork  :>itiial:lon  SMor-i^:  '^suf*  v-'hi  rh  arc-  Imporu/iVif:  to  one' 

promo  ?:.ions!l  :  nppt>rf-CtiKL  fries  and  h!i  ::*ca:-;:>^:^  .  - 

■  St.  Claii'  DrauLi  addrcsj^ed  ^Ji^[l^Jc]i■  t.o  tiii;:  point.  lio  vyru tor 

Xhoi  li  fe  styJes  oj   the  i'o.gro  upp^-r  cJ.aG.'5  are 
.     .  fiindlar  to  tljose  of  the  wliite  *o[:per  iniddJe  clasti,  . 
but  it  i.s  only  in  rare  ir!f:> Lane es  tluit  Negroes  have 
.    been  incorporated  into  the  clique  rnul  r^j:socia tlonal 
life  of  thir.  j;roiip  or  Ijavc  In tevintirriod  into  it. 
(Tl)eir  part.)  f:i  pa  Lion  in  activities  of  the  v?hite 
upper  class  occurs  ino re  often  than  v.'ith  those  v;]i it es 
.  -who  liavc  fiimilar  li  fvi  .^5  ty^.es  lit  cause  oi  Nei'.ro  npper^ 
class  pMrticipatifon  as  inemhers  of  various  civic 
^       boards  <in<I  interraciai.  asiiociations  to  v,>hich  v^ealthy 
V7hite  people  contribute.  )  .  Livin^^/ 'VeiJ.*'  witii  hij.;!ily  = 
developcjd  skills,  having;  enough  mono^'  to  travel,  . 
Negroe5s  at  tIiif3  f::ocial  level  do  not  expo rleuce  : 


victliiu nation  In  tlie  same  fashion  as  do  the 
membor:>  of  tho  lower  class.    Their  vie tlmiza-v  ; 
tion  flows  primarily  from  the  fact  that  the 
social  system  kecpLi  them  "half  in  and  half  : 
out,"  preventing  the.  free  and  easy  contact 
with  their  occupational  peers  which  they  need; 
and  j.t  often  keeps  thfvm  from  making  the  kind  of 
s  L[.',iji[it;aat  intellectual  and  social  contrihu- 
^  tloni;  Lo  the  national  welfare  that  they  might 

make  if  they  were  white. 31 

•  VTliea  thcv  Black  managers  \;ere  nr^Ued  what  incidental  prc-s-- 

.  , " .      '  ■  ■ ,  ■  '  ■   

•         ■  •  V  ■ :  • 

Murca  they  nui:.U'  pia  up     ilh  that  whites  do  not  have  to  put  up 
v/ith,  a  raijulc j:;^of  rht-ui  IndicateVl  a  major  one  was  tht'rlr  exclusion   ;  . 

•  ;       ..     '■  ...... 

from  L^ocJ wily  Ivi to Lcu^tJ.zij^  v;iti*4  v/!iites  both  on--  and  off-tUe-joh.  . 
'j'he jiiana,v-e.vr/  resyxjiiycs  to  sorn'i*  of  the  other  questions  were  also 

Tile  i;vnei:-]  'Uivioi  uT  ihci^c  f; i:;iton*{:ri i(:\J.o\Jc-:  lilncks 
V,-'Cij:  ::.0{.:.L;i.!.  i -:.«!:•  t:  1.0)1  in  n  viiite  coi'pu.;":; l.ion >   Miey  arc  not  in-r  ' 
.  V-i  ted  ?  o  Va.'e  i  Uii^i^:::  v.*i  Ih  co  -vorkcrs ,   t.lioy  ;^i:e  not  ■  uivi  ted-  to  so--, 
cial  functioHf^  ouLsi'oc  oj:  ^^ovl;  ^ad  if  ti-ey  are  invited,  no  one 
:^uciali>iv^s  with  Ihc^in.     A  lo::e3v  level  lilc;»/l<  inanaj;cr  in  Triple  A 
JJank  sa:M!,         .   .   j.  iiav^e  bcdon  roJd  inany  ti.h'r^jj  by  ,v- 1: i te.  co-vorke rs 
or  hosscb  LiiGi:  '  1  aM  iicj  1:      racJ s  t  but  riy  wi  !"e  If^  r-o  1  c;ar'  t  :invi.r.c 
you  hoi^iC  ror  djnacr'.*' 

Tije  lypo":  aud  freqiiericy  of  th(V  coiiLact  betv/o.cn  the  r-iana^j^e 
v;ilh  ir.r::i:)i)(uv?  of  the  opposite  race  at  social  functions  not  related 
to  work  is  id}ov/n  in  Table  11. 

Overall  the  illack  females  v;ho  «ire  lov;er  level  managers,  non- 
collej^e  educated,  and  30  years  of  ajje  or  younger  have:  less  inter- 
action witli  whites  than  the  liluck  males  x;ho  are  middle  level 


^-St.  ...1.         ra...     ''.ae  Ghettoijiation  oi  Negro  Life," 
Daedetus,  Fall,  1965,  p.  119. 


maua>;ers ,  college-cducated  and  over  30.  This  lack  of  Interraciat 
contact  among  tlie  youVlf»ca',  les^.-educa1:eu  Black  female.s  is  duo 


TYVE  AND  FillCQUEHCV  OF.  SOCIAL  CONTACT  WITli  TilE 
OPPOSITE  IIACIC  MOT  KKLATJ-D  TO  l^ORK  . 


Typo  and  Frequency  " 
of  Contact 

iilack 

Man:^[»ers 

Vmite 
Managers 

NO' VERY  Fi'H01]ii*^Ti,Y :     Onlv  i}t 

8  % 

Ti.    t  ,K 

NOT;:  VERY  FllKQUI.^^T/.Y :  Mostly, 
at   P;:  r  I"  J 

(.4  w       1    fit.  1  •  J.l.  ^ 

28 

aOT  vKia  Fki:^in:;;:'TLv :    A  rev 

V*'  \  r  t\:\  V.     .  ■' 

Xh 

8 

J- 

0 

FAlKLY  A^i?)  VICT:Y  .  i"RWl'^ 
Civic  Fin-iijtxon?:  :.. 

■  M  ■ 

FAJ  HLV  Ar^^:^  V-  KY  Vic^ 

Soc:!^-!  Fin*--    '.^ti:-  i?iich  *P<«rt:ict:j 

9 

FATKLY  AKD  VHKY  FREQllFr^TUY; 
PfjTSonaJ  Friends 

FArK4.Y  AKD  Vi'^Y  FiU;:QljFNTLY:  Neighbors 

FATllLY  ANO  VIviiY  FKEUUFNTLY:     Ednca-  . 
:  tionai  FiiJic.rlcas  such  ay  AttciuJ  In^', 
ClasfiCiS^  /  Teaching 

0 

■■■  2 

FAiRLi  AND  VFRY  FliEQIiJ-NTLY: 
Church  Activities 

2 

■■    .i'^'  '■          '  '■ 
Total 

J /(ft 

117 

*Thc  l^-^taV  Tv-^rc'         :^ro  more  tlian  100  becauyc  nany  managers 
huVCi  contact  in  mure  thaii  ono  area. 
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partly  to  their  managerial  level  which  does  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  social  and  community  involvement,  to  their  age  group  which 
is  more  identified  with  Black  separatist  views,  and  to  their  edu- 
cational opportunities  which  did  not  provide  them  with  possible 
opportunities  for  forming  friendships  with  whites  in  college. 
Equally  important  perhaps  is  the  fact  that  Black  women  have  been 
abused  and  used  by  this  white  male  dominated  society;  therefore, 
part  of  the  reason  they  have  less  interaction  with  whites  can  be 
attributed  to  their  fear  of  being  abused  and  used  by  white  males. 

White  females  have  less  interaction  with  Blacks  than  white 
males.     In  general,  the  older  white  males  who  are  in  middle  and 
upper  management,  but  not  necessarily  college  educated,  have  more 
contact  with  Blacks  than  lower  level  white  managers.    Of  course 
part  of  this  difference  between  the  frequency  of  contact  of  the 
white  managers  from  the  various  managerial  levels  with  Blacks  can 
be  attributed  to  the  civic  and  community  involvement  of  the  white 
middle  and  upper  level  managers  and  part  of  it  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  white  females  make  up  the  lower 
managerial  positions  in  this  study. 

The  Racial  Make-Up  of  the  Managers'  Neighborhoods 
When  the  white  managers  were  asked  whether  Blacks  live  in 
their  neighborhoods,  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  white 
females  and  white  males  live  in  neighborhoods  with  Black  neighbors. 
Only  4  percent  Black  females  live  in  an  all-white  neighborhood, 
compared  with  11  percent  of  the  Black  males. 
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Although  almost  half  of  the  white  managers  have  Blacks 
living  in  their  neighborhoods,  almost  three-quarters  of  them  live 
in  areas  where  Blacks  make  up  only  5  percent  or  less.    Only  one 
white  manager  lives  in  a  neighborhood  where  Blacks  make  up  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  population. 

One-fifth  of  the  Black  managers  live  in  neighborhoods 
where  Blacks  make  up  only  10  percent  or  less.    Many  of  these  Blacks 
live  in  these  areas  because  of  the  proximity  of  their  neighborhoods 
to  their  jobs.    Most  of  the  white  managers  have  moved  out  to  lily- 
white  suburbs  many  miles  away  from  their  jobs  and  the  urban  cen- 
ters where  large  numbers  of  minorities  live.    Almost  half  of  the 
Black  managers  live  in  areas  where  Blacks  make  up  at  least  half  of 
the  population  in  their  neighborhood. 

Would  the  Managers  Marry  Someone  of  a  Different  Race? 

The  great  lack  of  interaction  with  Blacks  on  the  part  of 
the  white  managers,  especially  in  the  social  area,  stems  partially 
from  the  fact  that  substantial  numbers  of  white  managers  (72  per- 
cent) ,  because  of  their  racial  attitudes  and  stereotypes,  would 
not  consider  a  Black  as  a  possible  marriage  partner. 

Up  until  the  late  1960's  there  was  very  little  opposition 
to  interracial  marriages  in  the  Black  community;  however,  in  the 
past  several  years  many  Blacks,  especially  among  the  young  and 
women,  have  voiced  strong  opposition  to  interracial  marriages 
generally  on  the  grounds  that  any  Black  who  marries  a  white  is 
psychologically  oppressed  and  brainwashed  by  white  America.  In 


this  study,  74  percent  of  the  Black  females,  compared  to  only  27 
percent  of  the  Black  ivialcs ,  could  hardly  inn;;ine  theaiselves  marry 
Ing  a  white.     (The  white  wales'  and  females'  viev;s  about  Interra- 
cial marriages  are  qui  re  similar. )    In  addi  tion ,  50  percent  more 
of  the  Black  ntan^K^er.s  30  or  younger  than  tho;3o  over  30  could 
hardly  imagiiie  themselves  marry iny  a  white.    As  has  been  noted 
throughout  th.i.s  chapter,  the  younger  ])lnck  managers  are  more  in- 
volved in  tha  nev;  OiT^phaais  put  on  Klack  pride  than  the  older 
IVlack  managers. 

The  older  vrhitc  man;;gcjr;>  are  ir:orc  likely  to  way  th.rit  th«y 
could  liurtlly  iin;if];:ine  tbemsalves  rnarryin?^  a  Dlock  pejs-'.on  than  the 
yoiingcr  v;Ii.rtc  man^ji^crs.  An  i^it^uo:  of  \!^el  reported  thiil  58  percejif 
of  the  Blcick  poyui.l  nli;.^!  cuid  only  29  pprcci?t.  of  V.hn  wMLl-  popaln- 
tioii  approve:  oi  iMcr^-ar'iai  j;'..M'>n*i  aj'iKJ:^  and  /!!  perceiiL  of  tHc-  Bli'd. 
and  60  pvr.:c:iU  oi  the  vh  i-Lt  :c  di sunprovK .  * *  Thene  figures^  are  qir!. 
f-:fvrtilav  to  t1io:iK:  ropor ted  in  thl.y  t; tutly .  . 

Ther<'  i^cc:-i^^  to  bt^      relatiouJ^hlp  boiLwc-on   Ihc  ainoinit  of  : 
r:onl.acl.  tha  vhliv  M^iuar^cni  h:;vi.'  willi  IM: ai\d.  their  \1<i\{JH  about 
ririrryiii;;  jIAmc^.s.     J'or  example-,  46  perci^nl:  of  the  vlnfi:?  niai^agers 
who  have  a  great  deal  Of  contact  v;lth  m.^-cks,  compaircd  to  76  per- 
cent v;ho  have  no  contact  uitii  lileckr.  at  nil,  could  liardly  iuagiruj 
thc'insctlves  niarryi3:)[5  a  Black.     In  addition,  the  less  contact  the 
vjhite  managers  have  villi  Black.s,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
stronj;ly  ap,ree  rather  th.in  -JuGt  agree,  i.e..  ,  those  with  le.si; 

32j^et,  Deceinber  7,  1972,  p.  30.    Poll  was  taken  by 
Gallup-Polir" 
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contact  vith  RlacUs  gftne-rally  feel  more  strongly  about  not  marrying 
Blacks  than  thooi;  who  liavo  more  frequeiit  contact  with  Blacks, 

Similarly  the  Black  TnanagiU'e  who  have  the  most  frequent 
contact  v;ith  v;hitv*s  are  more  likely  to  belicvt'  they  could  inarr^v 
a  v.'hite  than  those  with  loGa  frequent  contact.     This  is  expected 
consiuerinf'  those  blacks  with  tJie  most  contact  are  Black  males  v:ho 
are  middle  level  jvianagers  over  30  yearr.  o£  age  and  have  raore  in- 
tegrationi^t  attitudes  tiian  the  younger,  lower  level  B.Ljick  luanagers. 

In  suinnifiryj  a  pre f Lie  of  the  typical  iilaT:?:  Tiia*iagi-*r  and 
l:ho  typical  \^h:i.r;u  n-z^acTf;*::!  ;-;i*o       v(.ic;i  pai^rrl  in  zbUi  :.:lvx\y  vi  'll  by. 

eclucfj  i;(^d ,  lii^cvnl  D^^inocjVir  .  i);ip!.d  st  who  copit'*;;   vyov       \-;c  rl:ii»;;  c1 
bac!;;rroMiid  and  whc.»iit\  tnoLher  Ir^  probably  xorc  educated  lUiixt  his  • 
father.     lu  adcli  liloh,  •  L)!.'-  5:5:;iK^:[^^r  is  ii!r.r?  :^<"id  to  a  ])r'r?:cn  v/illi    .  • 
enucatidnai  ncJjJ.evociciii:  ?:i;iil.iaj:  :     hi.n  ovn ,  ^;iio  con-o?^  f  r  rr:  a 
vjorh  iiig  cl.:■^^>^.  bac-Lj^^rouLid.  Titl*!  vho  v/crki-. .     XliC  :u'.Ui'/i:;v'r  livcb  5]. 
an  intep.rated  ntvi^Iiborhood ,  has  fai  rly  frcquciit  social  conl<!(  : 
v;itli  wJiltcr:,   and  bolon;;:';  i.o  lMti.';^rri tied  r(.iIlj;J.oiis social ,  cIvlCj 
professional  5  and  business  organi;:atlons.  ' 

The  typitial  while  naiiap.cr  is  a  A2-^y;^ar-old  nial<%  Jege- 
educiited,  moderatt^  Kepubiican ^  Px-oteritaut  vho  conies  fjoin  at  Ica^t 
a  middle  clas^i  background  and  v;hoso  father  is  t»cae rally  more  edu- 
cated than  his  mother.     In  addition,  the  naaajr;er  is  married  to  a 
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porjion  vlth  similor  cducaLi  ODal  achievement,  who  cones  from  a 
midciie  cla.'is   r..;ni.ly  bta!..",    aiiicl ,  and  dooi;  not.  wurl;,     Thu  man- 

ngcr  lives  in  an  all-vhiLc  nc  i  jjhbo  rhoad ,  has  lilillc^  social  con- 
tact: with  Blacks,  and  lK\lfu\cv>  le  r>e^;r..  j^alcd  social  or;.',ani/:ntlon!'; , 
but"  iatL.;raU'd  civ.U  ,  profe:.:-.  i'^nal ,  po]  i  {.  1  cal ,   re  ]  i r  jj;  ,  and 

b us  i  11 L: Sly    0  T ' -I a H  I  Z Cl  I..  :  O U  S  , 
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CHAl^TER  III 
THE  COMPANIES*  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  PROGRAI^IS 


Introduction 

To  analyze  the  Affirmative  Action  Programs  of  the  com- 
panies participating  in  this  study,  this  chapter  will  both  de- 
scribe programs  and  offer  possible  explanations  for  the  lai^jc 
variations  in  them. 

The  Companies'  Affirmative  Action  Proji^ramr: 

The  firms  which  participated  in  this  study  were  required 

by  law  (Revised  Executive  Order  11246),  in  January  1970,  to  sub- 

mit  a  written  Affirmative  Action  Compliance  Prov^ram;  however, 

most  of  the  firms  indicated  that  they  had  written  AA^s  tefore 

1970  and  all  of  the  fiirms  stated  that  they  had  taken  n^tpb  to 

practice  equal  employment  opportunities  before  they  wro*:r^-  ihei:»- 

programs,*^    Revised  Executive  Order  1124^  states  in  part: 

An  affirmative  action  program  is  a  set  of  specific 
and  result-oriented  procedures  to  which  a  contractor 
commits  himself  to  apply  every  good  faith* effort. 
The  objective  of  those  procedures  plus  such  efforts 
is  equal  employment  opportunity.    Procedures  with- 
out effort  to  make  them  work  are  meaningless;  and 
effort,  undirected  by  specific  and  meaningful  pro- 
cedures, is  inadequate.     An  acceptable  affirmative 
action  program  must  include  an  analysis  of  areas 
within  which  the  contractor  is  deficient  in  the' 


^All  of  the  firms  are  federal  contractors,  thus  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Executive  Orders. 
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utilization  of  minority  groups  and,  further,  goals 
and  timetables  to  which  the  contractor's  good  faith 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
and,  thus  to  increase  materially  the  util.u:  tion  of 
minorities  at  all  levels  and  in  all  segments  of  his 
work  force  where  deficiencies  exist. ^ 

The  companies  also  were  meml.^ers  of  the  now  defunct  Plans 
for  Progress  and  are  currently  members  of  its  replacement,  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businesses.     Plans  for  Progress,  initiated 
by  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  was  a  voluntary  effort 
on  the  part  of  some  business  leaders  to  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
equal  opportunity  lav/s  by  aggressively  pursuing  the  concept  of 
equal  employment  opportunities.     Every  company,  except  the  two 
banks,  joined  Plans  for  Progress  in  1962.     The  banks.  Tripe  A 
Bdnk  and  Tri[:le  C  Bank,  joined  the  organization  in  1964  and  1965, 
respectively.     The  National  Alliance  of  Businesses  is  a  joint  ef- 
fort by  the  federal  government  and  the  business  coinmunity  to  pro- 
vide employment  and  on-.the-job  training  for  members  of  minority 
groups  previously"  considered  unemployable. 

Table  1  lists  the  dates  the  firms  first  developed  written 
Affirmative  Action  Programs. 

The  companies  gave  various  reasons  for  having  written 
Affirmative  Action  Programs  before  they  were  required"  by  law. 
For  example,  the  AAP  Co-ordinator  in  Triple  C  Bank  said  that  they 
wrote  an  AAl^  as  early  as  1964  because  of  an  agreement  with  the 
California  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  (CFEPC) .  Triple 

2 

Ruth  G.  Shaeffer,  Non-discrimination  in  Employment: 
Chan;unR  Per.spert  i.vcs   (Ivashiagton ,  D.  C,  1971),  pp.  90-91. 
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A  Bank  indicauoci  chat  their  written  AAP  was  the  result  of  pressure 
applied  on  the  company  by  civil  rights  organizations;  Aunts  and 


TABLE  1 

DATES  COMPANIES  FIRST  DEVELOPED  WRITTEN 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  PROGRAMS 


Company 

Date 

Triple  C  Bank 

1964 

Cousins  Manufacturing 

1967 

Aunts  Manufacturing 

1967 

Triple  A  Bank 

1968 

Ajax  Manufacturing 

1969 

Century  Manufacturing 

1969 

Deuce  Public  Utility 

1969 

Ace  Public  Utility 

1970 

Cousins  Manufacturing  Companies  indicated  that  their  programs  de- 
veloped because  their  companies  have  always  been  "progressive''  in 
the  area  of  human  rights.    Three  companies,  Ajax  and  Century  Manu- 
facturing and  Deuce  Public  Utility,  stated  that  their,  programs 
were  a  result  of  a, new  awareiiess  on  the  part  of  management  that 
there  was  a  real  need  to  provide  equal  opportunities  for  all.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  writer  has  never  seen  a  copy  of  Deuce 
Public  Utility's  Affirmative  Action  Program.     Tlie  firm's  represen- 
tative indicated  that  the  senior  manager  in  charge  of  the  AAP  be- 
lieves ♦he  information  is  privileged  and  not  for  outside  consumption. 
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Ace  Public  Utility  was  the  only  company  which  said  that 
it  had  not  developed  a  writtciu  Affirmative  Action  Program  before 
the  governmental  order.     However,  it. did  indicate  tliat  it  took 
concrete  steps  toward  improving  minority  employment  as  early  as 
1962.    Althou[;h  last  in  formulating  a  .^7rittcn  policy,  Ace  Public 
Utility  has  the  most  detailed,  elaborate  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
gram.   Many  featifree;  of  their  program,  completed  in  1970,  anti- 
cipated govemm     .  orders  issued  in  1971  and  1972.    For  example, 
their  Affirmative  Action  Program  included  provisions  for  elimin- 
ating job  restrictions  based  on  sex.    They  also  included  in  their 
Affirmative  Action  Program  goals  and  timetables  not  only  for  eth- 
nic minorities,  but  also  women. 

As  will  be  seen,  even  though  these  firms  have  made  various 
type^  of  voluntary  commitments  to  equal  employment  opportunities 
and  even  though  they  have  been  required  by  governmental  laws  to 
provide  equal  emplo>Tnent  opportunities,  the  degree  of  commitment 
to  affirmative  action  is  minimal  to  say  the  least. 

A.     Employment  goals 

Although  all  of  the  firms  do  have  written  AAPs,  they  vary 
widely  from  the  comprehensive  plan  of  Ace  Public  Util'ity  with 
specific  goals  and  timetables  to  the  short  statement  of  Triple  C 
Bank  which  simply  reiterates  its  stance  as  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Ace  Public  Utility  has  establi'shed  the  goal  of  achieving 
3 

population  parity  in  every  district,  dcpartnuuit ,  and  division  no 
^Reaching  population  parity  in  a  corporation  means  to 
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later  than  1980,     In  addition,  it  will  attempt  to  reach  employee 
parity^  at  all  levels  from  the  lowest  clerk  to  the  Boai'd  of  Dir- 
ectors by  1990.    Not  only  are  there  goals  and  timetables  for  the 
entire  company,  but  also  for  all  the  major  subdivisions  in  the 
company . 

Of  the,  remaining  firras,  excluding  Triple  C  Bank  which  has 
no  specific  goals  and  timetables,  and  Deuce  Public  Utility,  their 
main  goal  is  to  increase  the  numbers  of  Black  employees.  Little, 
if  any,  emphasis  is  placed  on  increasing  the  nvimb;rs  of  Black 
managers  at  all  levels  of  management  and  in  all  areas  of  manage- 
ment and  timetables  have  not  been  set.^ 

Put  another  way,  these  companies  are  primarily  concerned 
with  reaching  ethnic  minority  employment  representation  directly 
related  to  their  population  representation  in  the  surrounding  com- 
munities.    This  goal  is  not  far  reaching,  especially  since  no  spe- 
cific dates  have  been  set  to  achieve  them. 

A  primary  reason  these  remaining  firms  do  not  have  goals 
and  timetables  is  that  they  doubt  their  usefulness  and  effectiveness, 


achieve  an  employee  group  whose  ethnic  composition  is  a  more  or 
less  direct  relationship  to  the  racial  mixture  of  the  community  in 
which  the  corporation's  operations  are  located. 

^Employee  parity  is  defined  as  a  more  or  less  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  ethnic  and  sex  composition  of  the  work  force 
and  the  ethnic  and  sex  composition  of  all  major  job  categories  and 
all  managerial  levels. 

^Triple  A  Bank  and  Ajax  Mnnuf.nr.turing  have  recently  (1972) 
complied  with  Executive  Order  11246  by,  establishing  goals  and 
timetables  on  a  year-by--year  basis  to  attempt  to  increase  the 
number  of  Blacks  in  their  managerial  v;ork  force,  but  they  are 
only  concerned  with  the  total  number  of  Black  managers  and  not 
with  the  number  of  Blacks  at  each  managerial  level. 


i 
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This  reason,  as  the  federal  government  argued  in  Revised  Order 
11246,  is  not  valid.     Another  primary  reason  is  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  by  the  federal  government,  has  been  slow  and  of 
limited  effectiveness,  to  say  the  least. 

Governmental  prcsijures  to  meet  goals  and  timetables  have 
proven  to  be  helpful  in  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Af- 
firmative Action  Programs  in  Ace  Public  Utility.    One  senior  white 
manager  in  Ace  Public  Utility  said  maay  managers  rationalised  their 
lack  of  progress  by  saying  they  could  not  find  qualified  Blacks 
and/or  could  not  afford  them;  but,  after  they  were  given  goals  and 
timetables  as  part  of  their  managerial  responsibilities  and  were 
going  to  be  held  accountable  for  meeting  these  goals,  many  of  those 
who  said  they  could  not  find  any  Black  managers  suddenly  found 
them. 

Setting  goa]s  and  timetables  does  create  certain  problems 
which  firms  must  realistically  face.     For  example,  it  came  out  in 
several  seminars  the.  writer  conducted  for  some  of  the  senior  man- 
agers in  Ace  Public  Utility  that  the  economic  slowdo\Nm  and  the  re- 
sultant discovery  that  the  company  was  overstaffed  at  the  middle 
and  upper  management  positions  created  two  serious  problems: 
(1)  The  company  has  had  to  revise  doimward  their  goals  and  time- 
tables and,  as  a  result,  some  of  the  Black  managers  who  expected 
to  be  promoted  have  not  been  promoted  and  they  attribute  it  only 
to  racial  discrimination  rather  than  to  the  economic  slowdovm, 
ovcrstaffing  or  a  combination  of  these  factors.     (2)  Many  of 
tlie  wliite  monap.crs  attribute  tlicir  lack  of  promotional  opportunities 
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to  their  company's  strong  emphasis  on  affirmative  action  rather 
*:han  to  the  economic  slovdown  ;>nd/or  overs taffing.    The^?e  senior 
maucigers  indicated  that  there  is  less  discontent  among  the  Black 
managers  than  the  white  managers  because  many  of  them  have  just 
recently  received  promotions,  while  many  of  the  white  managers 
have  not.     They  also  indicated  that  there  is  more  discontent 
among  the  white  managers  than  the  Black  managers  because,  in  gen- 
eral, the  v;hite  males  are  apprehensive  about     id  feel  threatened 
by  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  minorities  and  women.    Many  of 
them  consider  their  company's  Affirmative  Action  Program  to  be 
discriminatory  toward  white  males.    As  many  students  of  job  dis- 
crimination have  observed,  a  recession  heightens  conflict  between 
minority  and  majority  groups  over  jobs.     Only  in  a  brisk  labor 
market  can  occupational  integration  go  fon-jarc  rapidly  and  smoothl 

Although  some  Black  managers  have  becom«.'  discontented 
with  company  efforts  in  the  area  of  equal  employment  opportunity, 
the  establishment  of  goals  and  timetables  has  generally  had  a  very 
positive  effect  on  the  Black  managers'  vi^^ws  of  the  opportunities 
available  in  their  firm,  compared  to  those  available  in  the  corpor 
ate  world  in  general.     On  the  average,  80  percent  of  the  Black  man 
agers  in  Ace  Public  Utility  believe  that  Blacks  do  not  have  equal 
opportunities  in  the  corporate  v/orld.    This  is  the  highest  per- 
centage of  Black  managers  believing  this  to  be  true  in  the  six 
large  companies.     In  contrast,  only  50  percent,  the  lowest 

^Harold  L.  Wileusky  and  Charle:-^  N.  Lebcaux,  Tndus tri  ;il 
Socle;  V  and  Social  V/elfare  (Nev/  York,  1965),  p.  xxx.Lii. 
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perccntcige  of  Black  managers  in  all  of  the  companies  believe  that 
Blacks  do  not  have  equal  opporLunitles  in  their  company.     In  con- 
trast, 72  percent  of  the  Black  managers  in  Triple  C  Bank  and  6^ 
percent  of  those  in  Deuce  Public  Utility,  which  have  very  Xi7ojk 
AAPs,  believe  that  Black  managers  do  i  )t  have  equal  opportunities 
in  their  firms  and  74  percent  and  70  percent  respectively,  i  f  their 
Black  managers  do  not  believe  that  Blacks  have  equal  opportunities 
in  the  corporate  world.    As  one  can  see,  the  Black  managers  in 
these  two  companies  do  not  see  much  difference  in  the  opportuni- 
ties available  to  Black  managers  in  their  firms  and  in  the  corpor- 
ate world  in  general.     Thus  a  strong  Affirmative  Action  Program 
does  create  more  positive  views  of  the  companies'  emplojrment  poli- 
cies among  the  Black  managers  than  a  weak  policy. 

The  effect  of  Ace  Public  Utility's  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
gram on  their  white  managers  does  not  seem  to  be  more  negative 
than  the  effect  the  weak  Affirmative  Action  Programs  have  on  the 
white  managers  in  Tr^'ple  C  Bank  and  Deuce  Public  Utility.  The 
lack  of  difference  among  the  V7hite  managers  from  these  companies 
can  be  attributed  to  the  timing  of  the  interviews.    The  interviews 
in  Ace  Public  Utility  were  completed  before  the  economic  slowdo\7n 
and  the  discovery  of  overstaffing  and  a  strong  impact  on  the  employ- 
ment policies  of  the  company;  therefore,  the  uneasy  feelings  of  the 
white  managers  did  not  show  up  in  the  interviews.     In  addition,  al- 
though Triple  C  Bank  and  Deuce  Public  Utility  do  not  have  effec- 
tive, strong  Affirmative  Action  Programs,   they  hav(i  issued  many 
public  relations  sLatemc:nts  whicli  have  created  the  improssioa 
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among  their  while  cmployoes,  and  thus  roscntmant ,  that  Blacks  are 
getting  more  tlmn  equal  opportuui ties ,     Finally,  there  has  devel- 
oped in  the  1960* s  and  1970 's  a  general  belief  among  many  white  ' 
Americcmr.  that  all  you  have  to  be  is  Black  and  you  have  got  it 
made  • 

In  sum:    all  of  the  firms  have  experienced  internal  and 
external  pressures  to  move  toward  equal  emplo^Tuent  opportunities 
for  Blacks.^    Although  all  of  the  firmy  have  written  Affirmative 
Action  Programs,  they  vary  greatly.     Ace  Public  Utility  has  an 
elaborate  AAP  with  specific  goals  and  timetables.     Triple  C  Bank, 
in  contrast,  has  a  three  and  one-half  page  statement  simply  re- 
iterating the  company ' s  1 ong  standing  policy  of  hiring  and  pro- 
moting people  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  merit,  not  on  the  basis 
of  race,  creed,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  '  The  AAPs  of 
the  rer.iaining  firms  are  somewhere-  in  betv/cen  these  two  extreiii.is. 

B .     Recruiting^  policies 

In  order  to  achieve  Black  employment  goals,  especially 
managerial,  it  is  important  to  have  effective  recruiting  methods 
and  sensitive  recruiters  and  interviev;crs . 

All  of  the  companies,  except  Triple  A  Bank,  indicated  that 
they  do  recruit  at  predominantly  Black  colleges.     Triple  A  Bank 
recruited  at  tvjo  Black  colleges  in  1969;  hov/ever,  it  has  not  re- 
cruited at  any  sincj  tlien.     There  were  two  reason:;  given  for  tliis: 

^Thc  next  section  looks  into  these  internal  and  external 
pressures  in  greater  detail. 
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(1)  Senior  management  did  not  believe  that  it  was  or  would  be 
profitable  because  the  company  could  not  find  the  qualified  Black 
mancigcrs  that  it  needed.     (2)  The  company  has  not  recruited  at 
any  colleges  since  1969  because  of  the  economic  slowdown. 

The  other  companies  which  recruit  at  Black  colleges  began 
their  recruiting  efforts  in  the  mid  or  late  sixties.    Two  primary 
reasons  were  given  by  the  companies  for  their  recruiting  efforts 
at  predominantly  Black  colleges:     (.1)  The  civil  rights  movement 
and  new  federal  lav.'s  and  regulations  forced  the  companies  to  begin 
looking  for  Black  college  graduates.     (2)  A  number  of  Black  col- 
leges have  been  taking  concrete^steps  toward  improviug  their  aca- 
demic standards  in  order  to  compete  with  Northern,  predominantly 
white  colleges. 

These  seven  firms  have  all  recruited  at  the  Atlanta  Com- 
plex (Atlanta  University,  Clark  College,  Morehouse  College,  Spel- 
man,  and  Morriss  Browm)  and  Texas  Southern.    Most  of  them  have  re- 
cruited at  Hovrard,  Southern  University,  Tuskegee,  Fisk,  Hampton, 
and  Prairie  View.    Ace  Public  Utility  and  Century  Manufacturing 
indicated  that  they  recruit  at  approximately  twenty-seven  pre- 
dominantly Black  colleges. 

Aunts  Manufacturing  explained  its  rationale  for  recruiting 
at  only  a  few  select  Black  colleges  in  this  manner:  .   .  we 

have  determined  that  a  concentrated  approach  to  a  minimum  number 
of  quality  grov/th  colleges  will  produce  the  best  long-range 
results." 
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Ace  Public  Utility  is  the  only  firm  with  specific  college 

recruiting  goals  for  obtaining  Black,  other  minorities,  and  women 
g 

representation.      Since  it  is  the  only  company  with  managerial 
goals  and  timetables  this  V70uld  be  expected. 

In  addition  to  recruiting  at  predominantly  Black  colleges, 
Ace  Public  Utility,  Triple  A  Bank,  and  Aunts,  Cousins  and  Century 
Manufacturing  Companies  use  employment  agencies  to  seek  Black  man- 
agers.   One  a<^ency  frequently  used  is  Richard  Clark  and  Associates 
which  specializes  in  recruiting  Black  managers. 

All  of  the  firms  have  contacts  and  naintain  relations  v/ith 
the  National  Urban  League,  the  NAACP,  and  local  Black  groups  as 
"recruiting*'  c  ources  for  Black  managers. 

In  addition  to  these  methods,  most  of  the  companies  adver- 
tise in  local  and  minority  newspapers.     And  all  of  them  on  occar^ion, 
set  up  booths  at  job  fairs  held  by  various  minority  groups. 

Table  2  indicates  the  manner  by  which  the  managers  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  study  obtained  jobs  with  their  pr"esont  companies. 


^Ajax  Manufacturing  has  just  recently  set  a  goal  for  minor- 
ity college  recruits  to  include  three  Blacks  out  of  every  nine  man- 
agcrs  hired.     Also  Triple  A  Bank  has  recently  told  its  Black  man- 
agers to  recruit  and  hire  a  certain  number  of  Blacks  for  manager- 
ial posi  ions.    The  unique  feature  of  this  program  is  that  the 
Black  manager  hires  the  individual  before  sending  him  to  Personnel 
for  processing.    Other  companies  generally  leave  the  hiring  deci- 
sions up  to  the  Personnel  Department.     Because  of  this  new  inethod, 
the  company  reached  its  goals  for  Black  managers  four  months  be- 
fore tliey  expected  to.     Before  the  company  instituted  this  new 
procedure,  their  goals  with  respect  to  minority  representation 
were  very  seldom  reached  primarily  because  the  white  managers 
would  rationalize  their  lack  of  success  in -recruiting  Blacks  to 
the  Blacks'  lack  of  qualifications  or  the  Blacks'  high  salary 
demands . 
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TABLE  2 

HOW  THE  MANAGERS  ODTATNHD  JOBS 
WITH  THEIR  PRESENT  COMPANIES 


Method  by  KTiich  Obtained  Job 

Black 

White 

!  *  anagers 

Manager: 

(N=116) 

(N=156) 

Applied  at  Einplo\Tnent  Office 

43  % 

41  % 

Recruited  by  Comp»  ly  at  College 

1  Q 
XO 

1!) 

Friends 

13 

20 

Relatives 

8 

5 

Emplo}nneiit  Agencies 

8 

5 

News  Ad 

6 

9 

State  Employment 

2 

1 

Other 

2 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

The  most:  frequent  v;ay  the  managers  obtained  jobs  with  their 
present  companies  was  by  personally  applying  at  employment  offices. 
Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  Black  managers  and  one-quarter  of 
the  v;hite  managers  obtained  employment  with  their  present  companies 
through  friends  or  relatives.    More  than  double  the  percentage  of 
B',   ck  managers  with  four  or  less  years  of  service,  compared  to 
those  with  four  or  more  years  of  service,  were  referred  to  their 
companies  by  friends  or  relatives.    This  suggests  that  af-  the 
number  of  Black  managers  increases  friends  and  rcO.ativer,  will  be- 
come an  increasingly  important  recrulLin;:  source.     Dale  L.  Hiestand 
noted  the  Importcipce  of  informal  recruiting  methods: 
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The  operations  of  the  labor  market  are  profoundly 
affected  by  the  information  and  recruiting  systeiTis 
used  by  cinployera  and  the  information  systems  used 
by  jobseekers-     In  general,   these  tend  to  be  highly 
informal,  with  family  connections,  word  of  mouth, 
and  the  like  playing  a  relatively  large  role.  The 
informal  mechanisms  work  in  such  a  "way  that  white  * 
workers  in  bette-  jobs  in  effect  recruit  other  white 
persons  as  potential  workers  and  few  Negroes  show  up 
as  applicants  where  they  are  not  already  well  repre- 
sented.    Thus  differential  employmcnL  patterns  tend 
to  be  self-perpetuating.^ 

The  third  most  important  source  by  which  the  managers  ob- 
tained en-ployment  was  recruitment  by  the  companies  or  through  col- 
lege placement  centers.    The  recent  emphasis  on  recruiting  Blacks' 
at  colleges  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the 
Black  managers  recruited  at  colleges  b  ve  four  or  less  years  of 
serviced    This  compares  with  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  white 
managers  with  similar  service. 

When  recruiting  managerji,  all  of  the  companies,  except 
Ajax  Manufacturing,  indicated  a  preference  for  those  individuals 
who  have  business  administration  degrees.]*  Ace-  and  Deuce  Public 
Utilities  and  Cousins,  Aunts  and  Ajax  Manufacturing  Companies 
also  have  preferences  for  graduates  wich  engineering  backgrounds. 
Triple  C  Bank  has  a  preference  for  graduates  with  backgrounds  in 
economics  and  Triple  A  Bank  for  graduates  with  backgrounds  in 
liberal  arts.     The  only  one  who  indicated  that  his  company  has  no 
preferences  v/as  the  Personnel  Director  from  Ajax  Manufacturing  v;ho 
said,  "All  we  want  is  people  who  could  become  good  managers.*' 


-^Dale  L.  Hies t and,  Dif^cririiinnt  i  on  in  F.mployiricnt:  (Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  ,  19 7<    ,  p.  26. 
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Margaret  Gordon  and  Thal-Larsen  in  a  labor  study  of  employ 

ment  prarlices  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  wrote: 

In  view  of  widespread  interest  in  educational 
requirements  for  managerial  workers,  we  also  asked 
several  questions  relating  to  the  particular  types 
of  college-  training  preferred.    Very  few  of  our 
respondents  indicated  thi.     they  attempted  to  sel- 
ect, as  potential  managers,  graduates  from  any 
particular  colleges,  business  schools,  or  other 
institutions  of  higher  education.     There  was,  how- 
ever, a  decided  tendency  among  the  establishments 
requiring  a  college  degree  to  prefer  a  degree  in 
business  administration  or  engineering  over  such 
majors  as  the  natural  sciences  or  humanities. 
The:e  results  are  generally  consistent  with  those 
of  a  nationwidv^  study  conducted  a  decade  ago,  and 
it  appears  likely  that  technological  developments 
of  the  last  decade — especially  the  increasing 
tendency  to  use  computers  to  provide  information 
and  anc* lysis  relating  to  managerial  decision-mak- 
ing— may  well  have  tended  to  strengthen  prefer- 
ences for  degrees  in  business  administration  and 
engineering.     In  fact,  the  preferences  for  engin- 
eerj.ng  and  "bus  ad"  majors  often  expressed  the 
employer's  belief  that  the  completion  of  these 
majors,  i.ove  than  others,  was  evidence  of  a  com- 
mitment to  the  business  cor::munity,  and  under- 
standing of  modern  technology,  or  a  demonstration 
of  various  work  habits  and  other  characteristics 
relevant  to  the  selection  decision. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  firms  in  this  study,  and 
according  to  Gordon  and  Thal-Larsen's  study  most  other  firms,  give 
preference  to  candidates  with  degrees  in  the  sci'v.nces  and  business 
administration,  it  is  quite  evident  from  this  study  thut  there  are 
also  many  opportunities  for  individuals  with  degrees  in  the  human- 
ities and  social  sciences  and  also  for  individuals  without  degrees 

In  order  to  have  a  successful  recruitment  program,  the 


rgaret  Gordon  and  Thal-Larsen,  Employer  Policies  in 
a  Chan5>in;;  Labor  Market  (Berkeley,  1969),  p.  277. 
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recruiters  and  iutervlcv:ors  of  the  firms  or  of  those  cigencios  used 
by  the  firms  for  recruiting  should  be  carefulJy  selected  and  trained. 
The  primary  reason  for  this  is  tiiat  regardless  of  an  individual's 
background  the  initial  impression  the  individual  makes  on  the  re- 
cruiter or  interviev/er  is  critical.     'Ine  situation  for  lilajics  when 
seeking  em.ploym.ent  becomes  further  compl'.cated  due  to  the  great 
possibility  of  the  non-Black  interviewers  or  recruiters  possessing 
racial  stereoty;'es  and  negative  attitudes  about  Blacvs.     This,  of 
course,  would  severely  handicap  the  Blacks'  chances  0.*"  making  a 
good  impression.     Very  few  of  the  companies  have  taken  concrete 
steps  to  carefully  select  and  train  their  recruite/s  and  interviewers. 

Most  of  the  companies  periodically  send  some  of  their  Black 
managers  to  recruit  at  Black  colleges;  hov:ever,  in  general,  it  is 
done  by  tlie  predominantly  white  Personn*  '1.  Departments.'^"^    Ajax  and 
Century  Manuf actui ing  Companies  do  not  have  any  college  recruiters 
specifically  assigned  to  their  small  operations'.     Their  managers 
are  recruited  by  the  recruiters  at  their  corporate  headquarters. 

Only  Triple  C  Bank  had  a  full  time  Black  college  recruiter 
(1969-1971).     (The  position  was  abolished  in  1972.)     His  position 
was  developed  as  a  result  of  great  pressures  by  a  group  of  Black 
managers  several  years  ago.     More  specifically,  the  Black  managers 
became  disenchanted  with  the  lack  of  progress  their  company  v/as 
making  in  the  area  of  Black  managerial  opportunities;  therefore, 

■^■^As  noted  before,  Triple  A  Balik  has  only  recently  decided 
to  permit  tiieir  Black  managers  to  recruit  other  BJ.acks  for  manager- 
ial por:itions  . 
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they  formed  a  group  to  approach  the  senior  white  managers  about 
improving  th^  company's  record  in  hiring  Blackij.     Numerous  meet- 
ings took  place  during  which  Chore  was  an  implied  threat  on  the 
part  of  some  Black  managers  that  they  would  resign  if  the  company 
did  not  take  some  steps  toward  improving  the  number  of  Black  man- 
agers.    The  result  of  these  meetings  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Black  recruiter. 

Recruiter  and  interviewer  bias  has  been  made  a  little  more 
difficult  by  federal  regulations.     The  regulations  state  that  the 
reasons  for  rejection  of  a  candidate  must  be  specific,  job  related, 
and  must  apply  only  to  the  applicant.     Vaguii  or  unsubstantiated 
statements  such  as  the  following  are  unacceptable:     "better  quali- 
fied applicants  available"  (unless  such  applicants  are  identified), 
"personality  coiiflict,"  "rzot  suitable  for  our  operations,"  and 
"personality  not  suited  to  departments." 

Some  of  the  companies  in  the  study  are  taking  additional 
steps  to  assure  that  their  recruiters  and  interviewers  are  not  re- 
jecting minorities  just  because  they  are  minorities.     For  example. 
Ace  Public  Utility  and  Triple  A  Bank  regularly  review  tlie  hiring 
records  of  their  recruiters  and  interviewers. 

Although  there*  have  been  steps  taken  to  eliminate  recruiter 
and  interviewer  bias,  there  will  never  be  a  totally  objective  re- 
cruiting and  interviewing  system  because  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
velop a  completely  mechanized  system  with  no  human  involvement 
wha.  "loever. 
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In  sum:   most  of  the  firms  recruit  at  some  of  the  well- 
known  Ijlack  coilcjjcs .     The  firms  also  use  other  methods  of  recruit 
ino  such  as  newspaper  ads,  civil  riglits  organizations,  and  empluy- 
meut  agencies;  hovever,  there  v;as  little  agreement  on  the  best 
methods  of  recruiting  Black  managers.     In  general,  the  firms,  al- 
thougli  expressing  prefei*ences  for  managers  with  business  adminis- 
tration and  engineering  degrees,  have  a  large  minority  of  managers 
with  degrees  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.     ^\nd  finally, 
it  was  sho\>m  that  although  the  firms  realize  the  importance  of  hav 
ing  knowledgeable,  sensitive  recruiters  and  interviewers,  in  gen- 
eral they  have  not:  taken  any  concrete  steps  to  select  qualified 
recruiters  and  interviev;ei*s  —  the  job  is  normally  left  to  the 
generally  all-vhitc  Personnel  Departments. 

C.     T e s t i. n p,  p o  1 .1  c i. e s 

Managerial  testing  does  not  seeii  to  be  an  important  part 
of  the  companies'  evaluation  procedures.     Only  half,  Ace  Public 
Utility  and  Cousins,  Ajax  and  Century  Manufacturing  Companies,  in- 
dicated they  use  aptitude  and  achievement  tests  to  evaluate  new 
managers  whether  they  are  collej    -educated  or  moving  up  from  non- 
manngement  to  management  positions.     None  of  the  firms  use  psycho- 
logical tests . 

Several  personnel  managers  in  Triple  A  Bank  and  Aunts 
Manufacturing  indicated  that  their  companicis  do  not  use  tests 
for  college  gracKiates  becawse  they  hav^  not  found  tests  to  be 
helpful  in  evaluating  managomcut  poten'.ial  nr  qualifications. 
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especially  with  minorit.y  managers.     Many  managers  who  score  high 
on  testi)  may  not  be  the  bes  I  managers  of  people  and/or  the  besL 
decision-makers . 

The  decreased  reliance  on  tests  in  evaluating  potential 
managers  or  managers  is  also  a  result  >f  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

In  August  1966,  the  Equal  Employment  Opporti.  .ity  Commission 
(EEOC)  issued  the  follov;ing  guidelines  on  employment  testing 
procedures : 

'The  Commission  accordingly  interprets  "professionally 
developed  ability  test"  to  mean  a  test  which  fairly 
measures  the  knov;ledge  or  skills  required  by  the 
particular  job  or  class  of  jobs  v/hich  the  applicant 
seeks,  or  which  fairly  affords  the  employer  a  chance 
to  measure  the  applicanu's  ability  to  perform  a  par- 
ticular job  or  class  of  jobs.     The  fact  that  a  test 
was  prepared  by  an  individual  or  o'^'ganization  claim- 
ing expertise  in  test  preparation  does  not,  v/il.hout  ^ 
more,  justify  its  use  within  the  meaning  of  Title  VII. 

In  August  1970,  the  EEOC  elaborated  on  the  testing  guide- 
lines.   These  guidelines  demanded  that  employers  using  tests  have 
available:  "data  demonstrating  that  the  test  is  productive  of  or 
significantly  correlated  with  important  elements  of  work  behavior 
comprising  or  relevant  to  the  job  or  jobs  for  which  Guidelines 
are  being  evaluated." 

In  Griggs  vs.  Duke  Power  Co.,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
agreed  with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC) 


12Griggs  vs.  Duke  Power  Co.,  Nu.  .ber  12/4~October  Term  1970, 

p.  9. 

^^IMd.  ,  p.  9. 
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position.     Chief  Justice  Burger  wrote: 

•   •   •  From  the  sum  of  the  legislative  history 
relevant  in  this  case,  the  conclusion  is  ines- 
capable that  the  EEOC's  construction  of  703H  to 
require  that  enployment  tes ts  be  job-related  co(n- 
ports  with  conj:3ressional  intent. 

Nothing  in  the  Act  precludes  the  t:'e  of  testing 
or  measuring  procedures;  obviously  they  are  useful. 
What  Congress  has  forbidden  is  giving  these  devices 
and  mechanisms  controlling  force  unless  they  are 
demonstrably  a  reasonable  measure  of  job  perform- 
ance.    Congress  has  not  commanded  that  the  less 
qualified  be  preferred  over  the  better  qualified 
simply  because  of  minority  origins.     Far  from  dis- 
paraging job  qualifications  as  such,  Congress  has 
made  such  qualifications  the  controlling  factor, 
so  that  raco,  religion,  nationality,  and  sex  be- 
come irrelevant.    What  Congress  has  commanded  is 
that  any  tests  used  must  measure  the  person  for 
the  job  and  not  the  person  in  the  abstract. 

Primarily  because  of  these  two  reasons,  the  importance  of 

testing  matiHgera  (employees)  has  been  greatly  reconsidered  by  many 

firms;  however,  several  giant  corporations  are  still  using  tests 

and  strongly  support  the  validity  of  tests  as  one  criterion  in 

selecting  managers  and  workers. 

D.     Training  programs 

All  of  the  finiis  have  training  programs  for  employees  at 
all  levels  of  employment;  however,  only  their  management  training 
programs  will  be  discussed.    None  of  the  companies  have  special 
training  progr:  ns  designed  specifically  to  develop  minority 
managers . 


l^Ibid.  ,  pp.  11-12. 
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Training  programs  arc  normally  designed  for  three  types  of 
managers:     the  new  college  graduate  who  is  just  entering  the  firm, 
the  new  college  graduate  who  has  been  judged  a  high  achiever,  and 
the  non-management  worker  promoted  into  a  supervisory  position. 

The  new  college  graduate  training  programs  attempt  to  give 
the  trainee  a  diverse  amount  of  experience  in  his  first  one  to  two 
years  with  the  company.    This  training  normally  consists  of  on- 
the-job  training  and  company  sponsored  classroom  training.  Gen- 
erally during  the  training  period  the  trainees  select,  or  others 
select  for  them,  a  specialized  area  in  which  they  will  begin  their 
first  non-training  career. 

The  high  risk-high  rev;ard  program  is  set  up  for  those 
college  graduates  who  have  been  judged  as  high  achievers.  They 
are  normally  given  higher  salaries  and  more  demanding  assigV;  nents . 
After  a  short  orientation  course  lasting  appronmately  two  to  three 
weeks,  the  trainee  is  given  challenging  tasks  under  the  close  sup- 
ervision of  a  '  sponsor"  who  is  normally  two  management  levels  above 
the  trainee.    At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  trainee  is  evaluated 
by  his  ^'sponsor."    If  the  evaluation  is  positive,  the  trainee  is 
retained  and  is  almost  guaranteed  to  make  middle  management  much 
faster  than  the  regular  college  graduates.     However,  if  the  eval- 
uation is  mediocre  or  negative,  the  trainee  is  asked  to  resign. 
Ace  Public  Utility,  Triplo  C  Bank,  and  Ajax  and  Century  Manufac- 
turing Companies  have  this  high  risk-hif^!    reward  training  program. 

The  third  training  program,  whJ  1  of  the  firas  have, 

is  for  non-management  employees  who  havt        n  given  the  opportunity 
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to  demonstrate  thc:ir  abilities  in  hancUuig  greater  responsibility 
and  who  liave  dcmoni:it  rated  managerial  potential  by  performing  their 
duties  in  an  above  averaj^.e  fashion.     The  traininj^;  program  ^»enerally 
consists  of  the  trainees  being  assigned  to  a  number  of  management 
training  programs  for  various  lengths   >f  time.     After  the  training 
sessions,  they  receive  management  assignments  in  the  areas  they 
previously  worked  in  as  non-managers. 

The  number  of  Blacks  in  these  programs  is  usually  quite 
low — approximately  2-3  percent,  primarily  because  of  racial  dis- 
crimination.    Ferman  found  a  similar  lack  of  Blacks  in  training 
programs  in  his  study  of  tv;enty  firms: 

Relatively  few  Negroes  v;ere  reported  to  be  in 
.   .   .  formal  training  programs   ....  Except  in 
companies  in  which  the  union  seniority  system  plays 
a  paramoiint  role  in  training  opportunities,  the 
selection  of  a  worker  for  training  is  based  on  the 
personal  recoirr-^endation  of  his  supervisor.     In  most 
cases,  then,  the  Negro's  immediate  supervisor  assumes 
a  gatekeeper  role  regarding  his  admission  to  training. 

Only  Ace  Public  Utility  and  Century  Manufacturing  have 
established  goals  to  improve  the  number  of  Blacks  in  their  train- 
ing progr^tras.     Century  Manufacturing  maintains  a  list  of  t\>7enty- 
five  potential  managers  who  are  selected  from  the  blue-c^lar^ 
ranks.     The  company's  goal  is  to  include  five  minorities  on  the 
list,  including  one  fema]'^. 

In  conclusion,  although  most  of  the  firms  have  three  types 
of  managerial  training  programs,  fev;  Blacks  participate  as  trainees. 


■^^ Ferman  ,  p  .  70. 
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The  small  number  of  Blacks  can  be  attributed  in  great  part  to  the 

» 

negative  racial  attitudes  which  exist  among  white  maiiagers.  Only 
Ace  Public  Utility,  Triple  A  Bank  and  Ajax  and  Century  Manufactur- 
ing Companies  have  established  goals  to  increase  the  number  of 

16 

Blacks  in  tht:se  programs, 

E,    Promotional  policies 

All  of  the  firms  in  this  study  have  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  their  positions  are  filled  from  within.  One 
manager  described  the  promotional  process  in  his  company,  which 
is  relevant  to  all  companies,  in  the  following  way:     "Our  company 
is  a  paternalistic  organization  vr^hich  moves  people  from  very  low 
positions  to  very  hif.h  poKitions."     In  this  study,  significant 
numbers  of  Black  and  white  managers  believe  tl^at  their  companies' 
promotional  procedures  should  be  more  objective.     That  large  num- 
bers of  Black  and  white  managers  would  make  their  companies'  promo-- 
tional  policies  more  objective  is  not  surprising.    Promotional  de- 
cisions will  always  have  a  strong  subjective  element  because  people 
must  make  the  final  decision  on  who  will  or  will  not  be  promoted. 
Caplow  put  it  this  way: 

The  essential  element  in  hierarchic  promotion 
is  that  promotion  depends  on  the  judgment,  and  hence 
on  the  good  wiTl ,  of  one's  superiors.    Wlierever  merit 
is  appraised  by  agencies  outside  the  occupational 
framework — the  market,   the  critics,  or  the  record 
book — tl;e  judgmenL  of  superiors  is  of  course  quali- 
fied by  these  ''objective"  factors.     But  even  objec- 
tive achieve  ent  usually  requires  the  active  cooper- 
ation of  occupational  superiors .-^^ 


•^^Ajax  Manufacturing  has  just  recently  set  a  goal  to  have 
Blacks  make  up  33  percent  of  its  various  management  training 
progrcims.    Triple  A  Bank  is  now  in  the  process  of  setting  up  55ep- 
aratc  training  programs  for  minorities  in  order  that  they  may  be 
trained  and  advanced  faster  to  middle  and  upper  management  positions 

Caplow,  p.  72. 
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While  all  managers  arc  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
biased  evaluations  by  their  superlor(s),  Black  managers  have  the 
additional  problem  of  racial  biases.     Thus,  in  order  to  reach  any 
affirmative  action  goals  and  thereby  have  an  effective  Affirmative 
Action  Program,  it  is  essential  for  the  firms  to  institute  pro- 
cedures which  V70uld  control  the  level  of  evaluation  bias.  How- 
ever, only  Ace  Public  Utility  has  stated  officially  that  it  will 
tcike  action  against  managers  who  discriminate  against  Blacks. 
The  company's  Affirmative  Action  Manual  states  that  if  managers 
use  discriminatory  criteria  to  hold  Black  employees  back,  thoy 
will  be  subjected  to  the  appropriate  discipl _nary  action  up  to 
and  including  dismissal  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  case. 
Ajax  and  Century  Manufacturing's  AAP  Co-ordinators  said  that  there 
is  not  an  officially  stated  policy  to  discipline  managers  who  prac- 
tice discrimination,  but  that  it  is  an  unofficial  policy.     The  re- 
maining five  companies  explained  that  because  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  racial  attitudes,   they  do  not  consider  an  individual's  ra- 
cial attitude  as  a  valid  criterion  for  taking  disciplinary  action 
or  as  a  promotional  criterion.     Even  Ace  Public  Utility  which» has 
an  officially  stated  policy  and  Ajax  and  Century  Manufacturing 
Companies,  whose  policies  are  unofficial,  do  essentially  what  the 
other  companies  do  which  is  to  shift  the  bigots  to  a  position 
where  there  are  no  or  only  a  few  minority  employees  or  to  just 
put  up  with  them.     However,  many  Black  managers  in  this  study 
cited  cases  where  Black*   were  fired  or  reorganized  out  of  their 
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companies  because  of  ''militant"  attitudes  in  the  opinions  of  the 
whites,   i.e.,  their  speaking  up  about  discriminatory  company 
policies.    Thus  if  you  are  a  "militant"  Black,  watch  out;  but 
if  you  are  a  racist  white,  you  rarely  need  to  worry  about  your 
attitudes  gettinj^  you  fired.     These  corapan'es  are  not  ready  to 
vigorously  and  sincerely  confront  the  problem  of  bigoted  white 
managers . 

Some  steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  about  an  understand- 
ing between  the  races.    Ace  and  Deuce  Public  Utilities,  Aunts  and 
Cousins  Manufacturing  Companies,  and  Triple  A  Bank  have  held  var- 
ious types  of  management  race  relations  training  programs.  Ace 
Public  Utility  holds  some  for  incoming  managers  to  orient  them 
with  the  company's  affirmative  action  policies  and  some  ".  .  • 
primarily  for  managers  v;ho  are  directly  responsible  for  the  assim- 
ilation of  nev;  employees  from  different  cultural  backgrc.  iids  into 
the  work  force."    In  addition,  Ace  Public  Utility  and  Triple  C 
l>;mk  have  sent  some  of  their  managers  to  mc';iiagement  sensitivity 
programs  outside  of  their  companies t 

The  sincerity  or  priority  of  the  racial  understanding 
programs  of  some  firms  may  be  questioned.     For  example,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  the  President  of  one  of  the  companies  strongly 
supported  the  idea  of  a  sen.sitivity  training  seminar  -for  all  the 
managers;  however,  less  than  20  percent  of  the  top  management  ac- 
tually participated.     Neither  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  nor  the 
President  attended  the  seminar  when  scheduled.     Because  of  the 
poor  attendance  and  a  strong  protest  by  the  A£ f lz-i:iative  Action 
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Program  Co-ordinator ,  a  second  one  was  given  with  a  better 
attendance • 

In  sum:     the  companies ^  promotional  policies  typically 
emphasize  promotion  from  within •     Generally  the  individuals • 
immediate  superiors  determine  if  they  ./ill  be  protmrTed.  The 
fact  that  subjective  criteria  enter  into  promotional  decij.lons, 
because  individuals  must  make  the  final  decision  on  who  or  who 
does  not  get  promoted,  has  made  many  managers,  Black  and  white, 
believe  that  more  objective  promotional  systems  should  be  es- 
tablished in  their  companies.     Except  for  infrequent  race  rela- 
tion:, training  seminars,  none  of  th  :  companies  have  taken  steps 
to  deal  with  white  managers  whose  ne^;..  .ive  racial  attituVles  fos- 
ter unfair  evaluations  of  Blacks. 

F .     Structures  of  tlie  companies ' 
A f f i rm a t ive  Ac t ion  P ro t> r anis 

In  order  to  have  an  effective  Affirmative  Action  Program 
there  must  be  an  organization  which  is  responsible  for  implementing 
the  program  and  assuring  compliance.     In  this  section  the  focus  will 
be  on  the  structures  estciblished  to  implement  the  AAI's  and  the  man- 
agers primarily  responsible  for  the  implementation  and  enforcement 
of  the  programs. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Manager  is  the  person  primarily 
responsible  for  Aja>:  Manufacturing's  Afiirmative  Action  Program. 
The  Assistant  Manager  of  Installation  and  the  Personnel  Mai.ager 
are  responsible  for  Century  Manufacturing's  progrni...     These  mana- 
gers have  three  or  four  assistcmts  who  are  responsible  for  dealing 
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with  complaints,  keeping  statistics,  filing  EF,0  reports,  and  re- 
vising  the  progmra.     Becau><<^hese  are  small  operations,  the  Af- 
firmative Action  Co-ordinators  report  directly  to  the  Corporate 
Co-ordinators • 

Ace  Public  Utility  has  a  more  Oaborate  structure,  as  one 
would  expect.     Tlie  Corporate  Vice-President  of  Personnel,  responsible 
for  the  company's  AAP,  reports  directly  to  his  immediate  superior, 
the  Presideiit,     The  raana-    rs  who  report  to  the  Corporate  Vice- 
President  of  Personnel  for  the  AAP  are  the  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  each  area  or  regional  staff.     Each  area  also 
has  a  regional  Assist  Mnt  Vice-President  of  Personnel  v;ho  is  dele- 
gated the  responsibility  for  administration  and  implementation  of 
the  program.     In  addition,  to  assist  the  Assistant  Vice-Presidents 
of  Personnel  theire  is  a  Corporate  AAP  Co-ordinator  and  nine  area 
and  re^.^ional  AAP  Co-ordinators.     These  Co-ordinators  are  responsible 
for  the  prepar.  '.:ion  of  AAP  documents  and  compliance  reviews,  the 
investigation  of  discrimination  complaints,  and  progress  reviev/s . 

Finally,  there  are  the  Urban  Affairs  Representatives  in 
each  area  or  company  branch.     These  representatives,  among  other 
duties,  recruit,  select,  hire,  and  place  minorities  and  v/omen. 
In  addition,  they  are  available  to  counsel  minorities  and  women 
and/or  their  supervisors.     Their  job,  basically,  is  to  lielp  the 
company  in  whatever  w:;y  possible  to  fulfill  its  affirmative  action 
obligations , 

In  order  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  all  of  these 
manaj^f.rh;,  Ace  Public  Utilily  lias  st^t  up  two  coiTLTilttees — the 
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Interdepartmental  Personnel  Committee  and  the  Interdepartmental 
Urban  Affairs  Committee.     The  former  committee  is  made  up  of 
middle-upper  level  managers  responsible  for  personnel  matters  in 
their  respective  departments.    The  committee  meets  regularly  to 
review  and  discuss  activities  related  to  general  personnel  matters 
and  affirmative  action. 

This  committee  is  charged  with  the  difficult  responsibility 
to  insure  that  the  company •s  sub-units  are  complying  with  the 
company •s  Affirmative  Action  Program. 

The  Interdepartmental  Urban  Affairs  committee  is  composed 
of  personnel  managers  who  are  involved  in  affirmative  action  and 
urban  affair  activities.     The  committee  meets  at  least  monthly  to 
co-ordinate  activities  in  these  areas. 

Triple  C  Bank's  AAP  structure  is  just  the  opposite  of  Ace 
Public  Utility's.    The  manager  primarily  responsible  for  Triple 
C  Bank's  affirmative  action  effort  (the  term  effort  is  used  be- 
cause this  company  does  not  have  an  official  program)  is  the 
Senior  Vice-President  of  Personnel.     His  primary  assistant  is 
the  Human  Relations  Officer.     The  latter  is  responsible  for  the 
preparation  and  handling  of  compliance  reviews,  investigating 
discrimination  complaints,  and  the  progress  reviews  on  the  AAP. 
In  short,  he  is  responsible  for  the  overall  program.    When  this' 
manager  v/as  interviewed,  the  writer  asked  him  if  he  had  any  as- 
sistance in  fulfilling  his  numerous  tasks.    He  said,  "Everyone 
is  my  assistant.     If  I  see  a  problem  I  tel]  the  parties  to 
correct  it  and  it  is  corrected." 
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Cousins  Manufacturing,  Triple  A  Bank  and  Deuce  Public 
Utility  have  adopted  the  positio  '.  that  the  individuals  primarily 
responsible  for  their  Affirmative  Action  Programs  are  th^  depart- 
ment,  division,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  the  banks,  the  branch 
managers.    However,   these  companies  h:  'e  middle  level  Corporate 
AAP  Co-ordinators  and  their  assistants  v^7ho  perform  various  re- 
view fimctions  and  reporting  functions.     The  Vice-President  AAP 
Co-ordinator  for  Triple  A  Bank  has  a  Black  Assistant  Vice-Presi- 
dent as  his  primary  assistant.    Deuce  Public  Utility's  Corporate 
AAP  Co-ordinator  is  Black,  who,  according  to  well  placed  managers 
in  the  company,  received  the  position  primarily  because  of  his 
family's  influence  in  national  politics. 

Cousins  Manufacturing  has  a  Black  Corporate  Affirmative 
Action  Co-ordinator  who  had  several  problems  when  he  first  assumed 
his  position.     He  was  with  the  firm  only  one  cmd  one-half  years 
before  he  became  the  Corporate  A/vP  Co-ordinator,  replacing  his 
white  boss  who  was  promoted.    Twenty  years  prior ^o  joining  the 
company  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  retirin^^  with  the  rank 
of  Colonel.     Many  times  during  the  first  six  months,  white  mana- 
gers, who  would  normally  consult  the  Cc-  porate  AAP  Co-ordinator 
about  a  problem,  would  either  consult  his  boss  to  seek  a  solution 
to  the  problem  or  ask  his  boss  if  it  would  be  all  right  to  con- 
sult the  Black  Co-ordinatorl     Not  only  did  they  b_    ass  him  be- 
cause of  his  race,  but  it  is  also  pos:;ible  that  they  did  not  have 
confidence  in  him  because  of  his  short  period  of  time  with  the 
firm  before  lie  took  over  a  responsible  and  potentially  puv/erful 
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position;  yet  race  is  probably  the  most  important  reason. 

Aunts  Maniif acturiug 's  Corporate  AAP  Co~ordinator  reports 
directly  to  the  President  of  the  company.     He  has  AAP  Co-ordina- 
tors  at  all  of  the  large  operations.     The  pi; --t  managers  of  the 
smaller  operations  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  Af- 
firmative Action  Program  at  their  operations.     This  company  is 
the  only  company  in  the  study  which  separates  the  Affirmative 
Action  functions  from  the  Personnel  functions.     Each  funct'on  is 
a  separate  entity  with  its  ov/n  organizational  structure.     In  ad- 
dition, it  is  the  only  company  which  has  the  AAP  Co-ordinator  re- 
porting directly  to  the  President.     There  are  several  advantages 
to  this  type  of  setup.     First,  the  AiiP  Co-ordinator  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  and  everyone  knows  that  when  he  speaks 
he  is  speaking  for  the  President.     Second,  the  Affirmative  Action 
Department  has  its  ov.tl  budget;  therefore,  it  does  not  have  to  com- 
pete for  funds  not  only  v/ith  other  departments  but  also  with  spe- 
cific groups  v;ithin  a  department.     A  third  advantage  is  independence: 
the  Affirmative  Action  Department  is  an  '^outside'*  investigator  of 
personnel  problems — it  is  not  comprised  of  personnel  people  inves- 
tigating personnel  practices. 

Although  there  are  various  AAP  structures — from  the  very 
well  organized  and  structured  of  Ace  Public  Utility  to  the  very 
unorganize-l  and  unstructured  of  Triple  C  Bank — none  of  the  firms 
have  take3i  any  steps  to  assure  that  all  of  the  managers,  especially 
the  v/hite  managers,  v;ho  are  primarily  involved  in  the  area  of  af- 
firr.iaLive  action,  arc  ^  c-.n'ji tive  and  comni i  t L^id  to  the  idea  of  equal 
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opportunities  for  all.    Generally  the  managers  are  rotated  into 
those  positions  without  any  prior  evaluation  of  their  racial  at- 
titudes or  their  "qualifications/*     In  addition^  these  positions 
are  generally  filled  by  individuals  who  are  ineffective  in  other 
jobs.     In  short,  these  positions  are  frequently  looked  upon  as 
undesirable,  dead  end  jobs  for  incompetent  managers. 

One  should  not  conclude  that  Black  managers  in  these 
programs  should  not  also  be  carefully  evaluated.    However,  the 
crucial  problem  is  with  the  racist  attitudes  of  the  whites,  since 
they  have  the  real  power  to  bring  about  changes. 

G.     Compliance  procedures 

All  of  the  companies,  except  Cousins  Manufacturing,  use 
printouts  containing  information  on  all  of  their  employees.  The 
information  in  the  printouts  normally  gives  the  age,  race,  length 
of  service,  sex,  and  salary  of  every  employee.    Triple  C  Bank  and 
Aunts  Manufacturing  have  additional  information  on  educational 
level  and  date  and  percentage  of  last  raise. 

Triple  A  Bank  described  the  rationale  for  the  computer 

printouts  in  this  manner: 

Computer  reports  are  made  so  that  profiles  can 
be  drawn  to  determine  which  Division,  District, 
Branch  or  Department  is  meeting  the  requirements. 
Similar  reports  showing  the  placement  of  every 
employee  help  us  determine  whether  minorities  are 
being  under-utilized  in  any  job  categories.  It 
also  gives  us  accurate  feed-back  and  the  ability 
to  audit  the  degree  of  compliance  with  the  bank's 
equal  opportunity  policy.  ,An  additional  computer 
report  enables  us  to  audit  the  upgarde  advance- 
ment of  minroities  from  the  list  of  all  employees 
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by  grado  and  the  date  reaching  that 
grade. 18 

The  various  types  of  reports  required  by  each  firm  are 
sho\>7ii  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 

AFFIIIMATIVE  ACTION  REPORTS 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  FIRMS 


Type  of  Reports 


Names  of  Companies 
Requiring  Reports 


EEO-l  Annual  Report  to  the 
Gove  mmeuL 

Monthly  Minority 
Progress  Report 


All 


Ace,  Triple  C,  Aunts, 
Triple  A,  Ajax>  Century, 
and  Deuce 


Annual  Supervisory  and 
Management  Suminary 

EEO-l  Employment  Data 
(Semi-annucil  requirement) 


Quarterly  Overall  Minority 
Employment  Summary 


Quarterly  Supervisory/ 
Management  Summary 


Quarterly  Hard  Core  Summary 


Cousins,  Aunts,  and  Aja:- 


Ace,  Cciusins  ,  Aunts  , 
Triple  A,  and  Ajax 


Ace,  Cousins,  Aunts, 
Triple  A,  and  Ajax 


Ace,  Cousins,.  Aunts,  and 
Ajax 

Ace,  Cousins,  and  Aunts 


■'-^This  quotation  comes  from  p.*  3  '  f  a  short  affirmative 
action  statement  put  out  by  the  company. 
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Many  of  these  reporting  procedures ,  while  they  could  be 
useful  in  measuring  their  companies'  progress  toward  more  equal 
and  efficient  employment  of  Blacks,  are  somewhat  meaningless  since 
there  are  no  goals  to  reach  and  timetables  to  meet.     In  addition, 
there  is  a  general  feeling  among  many  Black  and  some  white  managers 
that  these  reporting  procedures  are  more  for  show  and  public  rela- 
tions than  for  compliance  checks.     For  example,  in  reviewing  one 
company's  AAP  printout  the  vjriter  asked  the  AAP  Co-ordinator  to 
assist  him  in  interpreting  the  data,  but  the  Co-ordinator  was  him- 
self unable  to  interpret  the  printout. 

In  sum:     it  is  evident  that  Ace  Public  Utility  is  the  only 
company  in  this  study  which  has  taken  the  time  to  develop  an  elab- 
orate, well  defined,  constructive  Affirmative  Action  Program.  It 
is  also  e/ident  that  Triple  C  Bank  has  not  decided,        of  yet,  to 
face  the  fact  that  in  order  to  assure  Blacks  equal  employment  op-* 
portunities,  affirmative  . teps  must  be  taken.    Most  of  the  Affirma- 
tive Action  Programs  of  the  remaining  companies  are  in  between 
these  two  extremes.     Several  are  taking  a  few  steps  fon^'ard  in 
providing  Blacks  v/ith  equal  opportunities  and  the  remaining  are 
still  not  convinced  that  tlie  requirements  of  the  laws  must  be  met 
sooner  or  later,  thus  not  really  attacking  the  problems  of  employ- 
men  discrimination. 
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Why  the  Companies'  Af fiiTialive  Act  ion 
Programs  Differ:     Intrc'> -action 

In  the  previous  section  it  was  noted  that  such  factors  as 

governmental  lavs  and  pressures,  civil  rights  groups'  activities, 

internal  pressures  from  Black  employees,  and  company  "commitments" 

have  all  shaped  the  fomulation  and  implementation  of  Affirmative 

Action  Programs.     In  this  section  these  factors  will  be  evaluated 

in  more  detail  in  addition  to  such  factors  as  the  riots  of  the 

1960's,  the  companies'  characteristics,  i.e.,   type  of  industry  and 

products  and  locations,  the  companies'  views  of  whcit  constitutes 

measures  of  success  in  equal  emplo}Tuent,  problems  anticipated  by 

the  companies,  and  '*key"  personnels'  attitudes  and  influence  on 

the  companies'  policies. 

A.     Government  influence 

Many  students  of  minority  enploymciit  have  pointed  out  that 
the  primary  motivating  force  behind  Liie  employment  of  Blacks  in 
corporations  has  been  governmental  laws  and  regulations.  The 
firms  in  this  study  have  been  subjected  to  more  than  ten  Execu- 
tive Orders  since  President  Roosevelt  issued  the  first  Executive 
Order  (8802)  in  1941  prohibiting  racial  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment  among  government  contractors. 

In  1964,  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  signed.  It 
was  the  first  comprehensive  equal  employment  opportunity  law  ever 
passed  by  Co  -ress .     This  law  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  as  its  admin- 
istrative and  enforcument  a^^cncy;  hov/evcr,  the  E1::0C  was  givt^n  l:Iie 
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right  to  conciliate,  but  not  the  powex-  to  compel  employers  to  con- 
form to  the  equal  emp.ioyment  oppox-tuniuy  law.     The  law  provides 
that  if  an  individual  claiiuri  an  alle[;ed  discrimination  in  viola- 
tion of  Title  VII,  he/she  may  sue  after  exhausting  his  rights  with 
the  EEOC.     However,  in  the  Spring  of  1972,  Congress  passed  a  law 
giving  the  I-.EOC  power  to  bring  suits  again^^t  firms  found  not  in 
compliance  with  Title  VII  without  having  to  have  an  employee  file 
the  suit. 


This  sect; on  establishes  the  enforcement  powers 
and  functions  of  the  EEOC  and  the  Attorney  General 
to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  unlawful  employment 
practices  proscrib  d  by  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

H.  R,  1746  retains  the  general  scheme  of  the 
present  law  which  enables  the  EEOC  to  process  a 
charge  of  employment  discrimination  through  the 
investigation  and  conciliation  stages.     In  addi- 
tion, H.  R.  1746  now  authorises  the  EEOC;  in 
cases  \.'here  the  respondent  is  not  a  government, 
goverp     atal  agency  or  political  subdivision  to 
file  a  .;ivil  action  against  the  respondent  in 
an  appropriate  Federal  District  Court,  if  it  has 
been  unable  to  elimlaato  an  alleged  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  by  informal  methods  of  confer- 
ence, conciliation,  and  persuasion.     The  Attorney 
General  is  authori?:ed  to  file  civil  actions  against 
respondents  that  ai ^  governments,  governmental 
agencies  or  political  subdivisions  if  the  EEOC  is 
unable  to  achieve  a  successful  conciliation. 


With  regard  to  the  passing  of  H.  R.  1746,  William  Brown, 

Chaiiiaan  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  noted: 

Title  VII  as  originally  proposed  in  1954  did 
contain  enforcement  powers  for  the  Commission , 
but  these  werr-  deleted  to  assure  passage  of  other 


Analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Nation/il  Affairs,  Inc., 
Coni;rc:nr.innaI  PxCcord,  March  6,  1972,  Waf-ihliM'.ton ,  D.  C.  ,  p.  F-1. 
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provisions.    Thus,  from  its  inception  in  1965 
until   just  this  year,  EEOC  labored  under  the 
handicap  of  no  enforcemjut  povjcrs.     It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  we  intend  to  use  our  new  powers 
to  their  fullest  and  the  effect  of  those  powers 
on  the  personnel  policies  of  the  nation's  em- 
ployers should  not  be  underestimated.    No  less 
than  a  new  era  of  activism  in  the  enforcement 
of  civil  rights  law  has  begun ,20 

Although  the  government  has  not  been  a  strong,  consistent 

enforcer  of  its  own  laws,  federal  courts  have  provided  a  strong 

impetus  for  equal  employmeiit  opportunities.    As  the  AAP  Co-ordin-- 

ator  of  Aunts  Manufacturing  noted: 

Concerning  the  power  of  Ic^w  -  in  retrospect,  the 
most  significant  accomplishment  toward  achieving 
EEO  has  occurred  through  the  federcil  courts  by 
virtue  of  definition  and  mandate,  or  threat  of 
the  same,  rather  than  by  any  voluntary  action  on 
the  part  of  the  government.     The  examples  are 
too  r-.imerous  to  mentj.on  .   .   .   .  21 

AccordiUci  to  hv:i,  government:  actions  and  pressures  have 

had  the  follovnng  effect  on  his  firm: 

It  has  been  five  years  since  the  Corporation 
identified  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  :is  a  new 
and  important  management  responsibility  and  ob- 
jective.    The  concept  was  acknov/led^^ed  as  early 
as  1963  whoa  the  company  joined  "Plans  for  Progress." 
However,  it  is  clear  that  the  Title  VII  lawsuit  at 
V  .   .   in  early  1967  (v;hich  is  still  unresolved), 
charging  us  with  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  served  as  the  spur  to  our  declaration  of 
conmiitment  to  Equal  Employment  Opportuiiity  and 
the  es tablishmciit  of  a  corporate  function  re- 
sponsible for  directing  the  implementation  of 
that  comr  itment.  22 


^Oprom  a  seminar  report  prepared  by  the  Affirmative  Action 
Program  Co-ordinator  of  Aunts  Manufacturing  Company,  p.  5. 

21lbic]_.  ,  p.  7. 

2^ibid. ,  pp.  7-8. 
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Put  anoLher  wa^s  t:ha  t^ovarnmcnt  is  making  the  cost  of  dis- 
crimination greater  tluui  inoHt  companies  can  afr(n"d  and/or  are 
willing  to  pay.     A  most  notable  ex;v  pie  of  the  costliness  of  dis- 
crimination is  the  EEOC  case  filed  against  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  which  \7as  finally  settled  in  mid-January  1973  at  a  cost 
of  38  million  dollars.     This  $38  million  does  not  include  millions 
of  dollars  for  legal,  administrative,  and  ma n a;  omen t  costs. 

Triple  C  Bank  increased  its  employment  of  Black  female 
managers  in  1971-72  by  120  percent  (17-37)  and  white  female  man- 
agers by  36  percent  (1,325-1,801).    This  increase  took  place  after 
a  suit  was  filed  against  the  company  alleging  sex  discrimination. 

Finally,  as  Qiapter  iV  will  show,  the  firms  in  this  study 
only  began  to  make  more  than  token  efforts  to  employ  Black  mana- 
gers in  1967  v:hen  the  implication:';  of  Title  Vll  began  to  be  realiz 
and  understood  by  the  business  community.     In  short,  governmental 
laws  and  regulations  liave  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  making  firms;  develop  programs  to  assure  that  Blacks  have  equal 
opportunities;  however,   the  programs  developed  by  these  finns  are 
quite  diverse,  indicating  governmental  pressures  are  having  more 
effect  on  some  firms  than  on  others.    Thus,  other  reasons  arc. 
neer^ed  to  explain  tlie  differences  in  the  companies'  employment 
policies  tov;ards  Blacks. 

B .     Social  pre.ssurr.3  and  riots 

The  federal  gov(a*nment  did  not  t^-ske  the  initiative  v.o 
assure  lilacki*  equal  enpLoymcnt  ojjportun*    *es  will,  nit  outside 
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pressure.     President  Roosevelt  issued  the  first  Executive  Order 
after  Black  leaders  agreed  to  call  off  a  threatened  march  on  the 
nation's  capita].     The  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  196A 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  social  pressures  on  the  govern- 
ment from  Black  civil  rights  groups  ai  1  their  white  allies.  As 
John  E.  Means  wrote: 

"white  America,  with  fev;  exceptions,  was  little 
interested  in  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  Negro 
or  in  gaining  a  more  sympathetic  understanding 
of  his  needs/'    Only  through  militant  action  was 
better  economic  opportunity  for  all  minority 
groups  to  be  gained:     by  demonstrations,  protest 
meetings,  mass  marches • 23 

Probably  rue  of  the  stronge;- t  social  pressures  v/hicli  made 
many  urban  corporations  take  steps  to  increase  their  Black  employ- 
ment in  the  mid  cind  late  196U';.  was  the  urban  riots,  -  In  this 
study,  a  substantial  number  oi  the  Black  and  white  managers  be- 
lieve that  the  riots  of  the  1960 's  had  a  positive  effect  on  their 
companies'  employment  policies  tov/ard  Blacks  when  tliey  v/ere  asked 
the^  specif ic  question:    How  do  you  believe  the  ghetto  riots  of  the 
1960's  affected  your  company's  employment  policy  for  Blacks? 

As  Table  4  shov/s  the  Black  managers  believe  the  riots  had 
a  much  stronger  effect  on  their  companies'  employment  policies 
than  the  v/hite  managers. 

tfliethcr  the  riots  had  a  positive,  negative,  or  no  effect 
on  these  compcinies'  employmcni  policies  depends  on  how  the  managers 

2-^John  E.  Means,  *'Fair  Employment  Practices  Legislation  and 
Enforcenient  in  the  U.  S.,''  in  Louis  A.  Feniian,  et  al.  »  NeKroes  and 
Jobs  (Af,n  Arbor,  Mich.,  1968),  p.  459. 
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pfc!rson;illy  perceived  the  situat:ion.     For  example,  in  Ace  Public 


Utility  the  riotti  signaled  a 

need  to  its  rumageiuent 
TABLE  A 

that  the 

EFFECT  OF  RIOTS  OK  THE  COMPANIES' 
EMPLOYMENT  POLIc  ES 

Type  of  Effect 

Black  Managers        White  Managers 
(N-116)  (N=156) 

Tromendously-Positively 

•J  J  /© 

S  7 

J  /o 

Positive  Effo.ct 

27 

37 

/iwcircxieb s  i Ooj. LXvuiy 

10 

20 

No  Effect-Negatively 

10 

2 

Affected  Only  Non-Managerial 
Positions 

4 

0 

No  Ef fect-Positively 

4 

16 

Ind  »  '  t'C  tly-Positively 

1 

10 

Negative  Effect 

1 

2 

Don' t  Know 

8 

8 

Total 

100 

100 

company  must  put  forth  greater  efforts  in  the  employment  of  Blacks. 
In  Deuce  Public  Utility  the  riots  did  not  trigger  any  significant 
positive  response  from  the  management  to  change  their  eniployment 
policies  with  regard  to  Blacks.     Some  of  the  typical  responses  of 
the  managers  follow. 

A  white  lower  level  banker  in  Triple  A  Bank  described  his 
opinion  in  this  way:     "Hiey  affected  everyone's  attitude.  There 
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Was  a  realization  of  the  problem.    It  V7as  an  unfortunate  way  to 
do  it,  but.  it  helped.     The  country  has  always  been  violent." 

A  wliite  middle  level  manager  in  Cousins  Manufacturing 
commented:     "The  riots  spurred  them  (the  company)  on.     I'm  sort 
of  glad  they  happened.     They  brought  to  attention  the  fact  that 
they  (Blacks)  weren't  going  to  wait  around.     They  made  whites 
realize  the  frustration  and  desperation  of  the  Blacks  in  the 
ghetto-" 

A  lower  level  Black  manager  in  Triple  C  Bank:  "They 
helped  a  great  deal  in  hiring  aspect  but  not  in  promotion  aspect. 
The  only  thing  that  helped  in  promotions  v/as  an  actual  confronta- 
tion." 

Two  contrasting  viev;s  of  a  white  lower  level  manager  and 
a  Black  lower  level  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank  are  as  follows: 
The  v;hite  manager  said,  "They  affected  it  emphatically.     Prior  to 
this  time  the  bank  operated  in  an  'ivory  tower'  atmosphere.  This 
awakened  them  to  the  need  of  these  Blacks  v/ith  regard  to  jobs, 
living  standards,  everything."    The  lilack  manager  said,  "Thc-.y 
affected  it  very  little.     There  was  no  change  for  the  managerial 
level.     There  were  some  changes  for  the  lower  levels." 

Thus  far  it  has  been  shown  that  both  governmental  pressures 
and  riots  have  had  extremely  mixed  effects  on  the  c     )anies '  employ- 
ment policies  for  Blacks. 

The  EEO  Co-ordinators  in  all  of  the  companies,  except 
Cousins  and  Century  Manufacturing  Companies,  indicated  that  their 
companio.s  have  responded  to  pressures  by  various  civil  rights 
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groups  t:o  iraprove  the  Black  marr'U;crt; '  situnLion  in  the  .corporate 
world.     It  was  noted  earlier  that  Triple  C  liank  made  a  coTruuitncn t 
to  improve  their  cmploymeiit-  of  Blacks  because  of  pressures  by  CORK 
and  other  civil  rights  groups  in  1964,     More  specifically,  bej_5inning 
in  January  1964,  COIIE,  NMCP ,  and  the    \d  Hoc  Coimittee  to  End  Dis- 
crimination began  a  long  protracted  confrontation  with  Triple  C 
Bank.     At  that  time  Blacks  made  up  2.2  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployment force  of  the  company  and  99  percent  of  the  Blacks  were 
in  the  lowest  paying,  non-managerial  positions.    After  more  than 
six  months  of  ne{,,o tia tlons  and  demonstrations,  an  impasse  occurred 
between  the  bank  and  CORE;  however,  an  agreement  v/as  reached  be- 
tween thij  bank  and  the  California  FEPC.     However,  the  onl^^  concrete 
result  of  this  confrontation  was  that  the  bank  appointed  a  well 
known  Blrick,  with  many  years  of  governmental  exp-^rience,  as  its 
-^irst  Assistcuit  Vice-rresident ,  w^hlch  is  a  middle  level  management 
position.     After  the  pressure  from  CORE  v;as  lifted,  the  company  re- 
turned to  its  previous  non-coirjni tted  policy  of  employing  Blacks. 

It  was  also  noted  that  Triple  A  Bank  established  goals 
and  timetables  to  hire  minorities  as  a  result  of  prei'sures  from  a 
coalition  of  civil  rights  groups. 

In  the  Summer  of  ;i970.  Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy 
ordered  an  investigation  of  Triple  A  Bank^s  minority  and  female 
employm'jnt  policies  after  it  v;as  named  in  a  civil  rights  suit 
filed  by  minority  and  women  groups  and  California  Rural  Le;-al 
Assistance.     Although  tlie  federal  review  found  Triple  A  Bank's 
omj  i.oy]n'.m  t  policies  coniniendable ,  Triple  A  Bank  reached  an  agreement 
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on  November  27,  1970,  with  the  civil  rights  groups  to  formulate  a 
hiring  pi'ograni   ;.ith  tlnie tnbles  which  would  reflect  the  population 
ratio  of  the  state.     The  overall  goal  was  to  increase  their  minor- 
ity work  force  (Blacks,  Chicanos,  and  Asians)  by  20  percent  by  1972. 

Ace  Public  Utility  and  Aunts  Manufacturing  Company  have  made 
commitments  to  various  civil  rights  groups  to  establish  training 
programs  for  minorities  entering  non-managerial  positions.  This 
outside  pressure  from  civil  rights  groups,  while  having  an  impact 
on  the  companies'  Affirmative  Action  Programs,  has  had  a  minimal 
effect  because  there  gem  rally  has  not  been  continuous  pressure  on 
these  firms  over  a  long  period  of  tine.    Once  the  crisis  is  over 
and  the  pressure  has  been  relaxed,  mo:-t  firms  revert  back  to  their 
previous  unfavorable  employment  policies  tov/ards  Blacks. 

The  previous  examples  concerned  the  ef f ecLivene^^s  of  out- 
side pressures  in  bringing  about  change  in  these  companies'  employ- 
ment policies  for  Blacks.  With  regard  to  internal  pressures.  Ace 
and  Deuce  Public  Utilities,  Triple  A  and  Triple  C  Banks,  and  Ajax 
Manufacturing  Co npany  have  been  subjected  to  pressures  from  their 
Black  employees . 

In  Ajax  Manufacturing,  organized  protest  by  Black  workers 
resulted  in  the  promotion  of  two  Blacks  to  management  positions, 
the  upgrading  of  Blacks  into  better  blue-collar  positions,  and  a 
more  detailed  Affirmative  Action  Program.  : 

In  1970,  Triple  A  Bank,  after  a  meeting  between  top  man- 
agement and  the  Black  mariagcrs,  began  to  develop  innovative  methods 
to  improve  the  nuuibur  of  black  manager:;  in  tUo.  firm  and  tlieir  level 
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of  achievomcnt.    As  noted  before,  Triple  C  Bank  set  up  a  position 
for  a  Black  recruiter  because  of  pressures  from  its  Black  managers. 
Finally  Ace  and  Deuce  Public  Utilities  liave  had  a  number  of  meetings 
between  Black  employee  groups  and  management  concerning  issues  of 
Mack  employment  and  their  companies'  relationship  to  the  Black 
community. 

All  the  firms,  except  Century  Manufacturing,  have  Black 
managers  organizing  themselves.     Since  these  organizations  are  just 
beginning  to  be  established,  their  ii  pact  on  their  companies'  em- 
ploymen;  policies  cannot  yet  be  evaluated;  however,  one  could  spec- 
ulate that  well  organi7:ed,  sustained  efforts  by  Black  employees  to 
assure  thr.i   Blacks  are  receiving  equal  treatment,  nothing  more  and 
nothing  ]  -33  y  will  have  a  great  impact  on  their  firms.  Seminars 
given  at  i  le  participating  firms  about  the  findings  of  this  study 
always  brought  out  the  surprised  remark:     "We  didn't  know  our  Blacks 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  company  and  were  forming  groups •  We 
thought  we  v;ere  making  real  progress."    These  companies  can  no 
longer  insist  that  their  problems  are  created  by  outside  agitators 
when  their  ovm  employees  are  organi^cing  to  pressure  their  companies 
into  providln;:  equal  employment  opportunities  for  Blacks. 

In  concluding  this  section,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
external  and  intern.     pressures  have  had  a  minimal  effect  on  these 
companies'  employment  policies  with  regard  to  Blacks.     In  general, 
these  companies  have  reacted  to  the  immediate  pressures  with  a 
minimum  amoujit  of  positive  chan^;e  and  then  have  reverted  back  to 
their  previous  practices  or  do  not  take  tlie  initiative  to  improve 
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the  situation  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  unless 
social  pressures  are  continuous  and  detemincd,  their  success  will 
be  minimal . 

C.    Industry  and  firm  characteristics 

Northrup,  et  al.  argued  that  the  difference  betx>7een  com- 
panies in  their  employment  of  Blacks  can  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  industry  characteristics.     In  this  study  there  are  four  ser- 
vice-oriented fimis,  the  two  banks  and  the  two  public  utilities, 
and  four  raanufacturinr- ,  non-service-oriented  firms.     It  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  service-oriented  firms  are  less 
progressive  than  non-service-oriented  firms  because  of  their  fear 
of  white  cust-omcr  reactions  toward  Black  employees,  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  one  could  expect  thein  to  be  more  progrer  ive  because 
of  their  desire  to  corner  the  lucrative  Black  consumer  market. 

Bernard  Anderson  wrote:    "The  nature  of  customer  markets 
gives  the  telephone  industry  a  strong  residential  customer  orien- 
tation much  like  that  in  the  electric  power  and  gas  utilities  .   .  . 
He  continued: 

The  burden  of  public  contact  rested  upon 'the  linemen, 
meter  readers,  trouble  clerks,  and  cashiers  in  the 
business  office.     Because  the  managers  of *  public 
utility  firms  were  deeply  concerned  with  maintaining 
a  favorable  public  image,  there  was  widespread  re- 
luctance to  employ  Negroes  in  "nontraditional** 
public  contact  jobs.^n 


2^Bernard  Anderson,  The  Ne^ro  in  the  Public  Utilities 
(Philadelphia,  1970),  p.  54. 
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Alt:houi;h  Anderson  was  writing  about  the  public  utilities  industry, 
this  idcM  cfuild  be  applicl  to  the  banking  induiJtrry, 

In  Lhls  study,  whom  the  managers  were  asked  if  they  believe 
i\ny  of  Llieir  customers  or  distributors  or  management  personnel  from 
nlhor  coiiip;^!!! Les  would  feel  in  any  way  uncomfortable  if  they  hired 
or  promottwl  a  Black  person  into  a  management  position,  almost  half 
of  the  Bl;ick  managers  and  one-third  of  the  white  managers  believe 
(hat  some  of  their  customers  or  distributors  would  feel  uncomfortable. 
It  is  intor<. sting  to  note  that  a  much  higher  percent  of  Liie  Black 
m;magers  in  the  two  banks  believe  that  some  of  their  customers  or 
ilii^tribuLor:;  would  be  uncomfortable,  coiri;>ared  to  the  Black  managers 
i  lom  the  oMii.ir  companies  —  two-thirds.     The  probable  explanation  for 
this  perct'ptioa  by  the  Black  bank  managers  is  that  as  Black  bankers 
I  hoy  havo  innre  extensive  contact  with  the  public  than  do  the  Black 
managers  f'rnni  the  other  firms;  therefore,  they  have  had  more  exper- 
ionces  v;l»i<:Ii  v;ould  make  them  respond  affirmatively  to  this  question. 
U.nvTever,   Un-  v;hite  managers  in  the  tv/o  banking  firms  do  not  deviate 
t  rom  the  .*i  v<'  I'age . 

V/ii  li  regard  to  the  uncomfortable  feelings  of  management 
pi^'sons  Iroiii  other  companies,  half  of  the  Black  managers  and  only 
iMio-fourl:ii  ol   the  white  managers  believe  that  managers  from  other 
v\^mpanif,^j;  v/mild  feel  uncomfortable  about  Blacks  in  managemenjt_j>}i>si- 
tions.     A}\n'ni  the  Black  bankers  answered  this  question  affirmatively 
ituTe  of  L(  n  ih.in  their  Black  counterparts  in  the  other  companies. 

In  I  Ills  study,  it  is  clear  tliat  in  terms  of  commitment  to 
Oiiual  emp  I '»>'iiirn  t.  opportune  t  Ler;  as  demonstrated  by  the  companies' 


Affirmative  Action  Programs,  the  two  most  progressive  and  tv/o 
least  progrecsive  firms  are  service-oriented.     Thus,  in  this  study, 
whether  a  firm  is  service-oriented  or  not  docs  not  seem  to  shape 
its  inequality  of  opportunity* 

Another  industry  distinction  which  exist  ■  in  this  study 
is  that  Ace  and  Deuce  Public  Utilities  are  regulated  monopolies, 
while  the  other  six  companies  are  not.     A  regulated  monopoly  has 
an  advantage  in  that  it  can  pursue  equal  employment  opportunities 
as  vigorously  as  it  wishes.    This  is  possible  because/ they  are 
largely  immune  from  customer  retaliation;  thus,  they  \c an  hire 
Blacks  without  any  great  concern  over  losing  their  white  custo:ners 
or  they  can  continue  to  practice  discrimination  without  any  great 
concern  over  losing  those  customers  who  favor  equal  emplo>Tnent  of 
Blacks.     The  other  firms,  on  the  other  hand,  can  readily  lose  white 
customers  who  might  resent  the  employment  of  Blac' s  or  customers 
who  resent  discrimination  against  Blacks.     Furthermore,  because  of 
their  monopolistic  position,  they  are  more  imiaune  to  the  cost  of 
discrimination  than  competitive  firms. 

Anderson  wrote  the  following  with  regard  to  the  monopolis- 
tic characteristics  of  the  public  utilities: 

Because  discrimination ,  in  part ,  imposes  addi- 
tional costs  on  employers,  the  extent  of  discrimina- 
tion may  be  related  to  the  degree  of  competition  in 
the  market  place.     All  other  things  being  equal, 
non-discriminators  may  be  c  .  'Gcted  to  have  a  lower 
unit  cost  of  production,  an-    thus,  be  able  to  enjoy 
higher  sales  or  rapid  expan^-Lon.     In  terms  of  econ- 
omic theory,  the  non-discr4minator  will  maximize 
profits  at  a  lower  unit  cost  than  the  firm  vjhich 
practices  discrimiation .     For  thi  s  reason ,  some 
economists  have  stressed  the.  importance  of  com- 
petition and  the  free  entry  into  product  markets 
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as  a  means  of  reducing  discrimination  and 
brondcMiing  tha  opportunities  for  blacks. 25 

Comparing  the  two  regulated  monopolic  '  Affirmative  Action 
Programs  to  the  AAPs  of  the  remaining  six  firr   ,  again  it  seems 
that  because  they  are  regulated  monopolies  does  not  mean  their 
employment  of  Blacks  is  exemplary — Ace  Public  Utility  is  the  best 
and  Deuce  Public  Utility  is  one  of  the  worst. 

Even  when  one  looks  at  tv:o  of  the  firms  in  the  same  in- 
dustry, such  as  the  tv;o  banks,  there  is  a  difference.     As  will  be 
seen  later,  these  differences  are  due  primarily  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  management  perceives,  interi^rets,  and  responds  to  the 
pressures  working  for  and  against  providing  Blacks  with  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities . 

Thus  far  it  has  been  sho^cn  that  for  thirty  years  all  of 
these  firms  hav»-^  been  sub  ];.'ct.i-id  to  pressure  by  the  government  re- 
quiring them  to  practice  coual  employment  opportunity  and  most 
have  had  external  and/or  internal  social  pressure  applied  to  them 
to  practice  equal  employmout.     In  addition,  it  was  shown  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  industry,  there  are  no  specific  character- 
istics which  characterize  a  progressive  or  non-progressive  firm 
in  the  area  of  equal  employiiient  for  Blacks.     Thus,  thfere  must  be 
other  factors  which  determine  the  progressiveness  of  a  firm  with 
regard  to  equal  emplo^'ment  opportunity. 


25Ande  rson,  p.  8. 
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^*     Views  of  vliat  ronstit\ttes  ;i  sucLiossful 
Af f in:iaf.ive  At  i  Ion  Pro,,7:nm 

An  additional  explanation  for  tiia  existence  of  various 
types  of  Af f iriTiativc  Action  Programs  is  that  the  firrn.-i  have  dif- 
ferent concepts  of  what  constitutes  a  successful  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion Program.     Eight  of  the  v;hitc  managers,  five  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  formulation  and  in^plemen tation  of  their  com- 
panies' Affiri  ative  Action  Programs,  and  three  of  the  vjhite  mcina- 
gers  who  work  in  the  Affirmative  Action  Departments  were  asked 
their  views  on  wliat  constitutes  a  raiccessful  Affirmative  Action 
Program.     Six  Black  managers  v/ere  also  questioned  on  this  sub- 
ject.    Two  of  tlie  Black  managers  are  Corporate  Ai\P  Co-ordinators 
in  Cousins  Manufacturing  and  Deuce  Public  Utility.     The  remaining 
four  Black  mana^.ers  are  the  highf       ranking  Blacks  in  the  affirma- 
tive action  araa  in  their  companies.     There  are  no  Black  managers 
involved  in  Personnel  or  in  the  area  of  affirmative  action  in  the 
two  small  companies,  Ajax  and  Century  Manufacturing  Companies. 

The  specific  question  these  managers  V7ere  asked  was: 

Which  one  of  the  following  would  b«  considered  a  major,  good, 

minor,  or  no  measure  of  success  by  your  company  in  a  program  of 

26 

equal  employiuen  t  opportunity? 

-^^^See  Appendix  B,  pp.  536-537,  for  the  table  distribution 
the  managers*  responses.     The  catep^,orics  the  managers  v;cre  to 
rate  are:     (1)  number  of  Black  employees  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  Blacks  in  the  C'.)mmunity;   (2)  distribution  of  Blacks 
througli  job  classification;   (3)  the  income  level  of  the  Blacks 
in  the  company;   (4)  the  visibility  of  iilacks  in  the  company; 
(5)  job  mobility  of  Blacks  in  the  coTi\pany;   (6)  the  presence  of 
Black  cinployoes  in  th''».  nianagCTuont ,   tr-chni       ,  or  supervisory 
levels  of  the  company;  (7)   the  number  of  entry  lev^tl  jobs  that 
have  been  filled  by  Blacks;   (8)  other. 
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There  was  general  agreement  amonf^  the  Bl^ick  and  white 
manago.rs  that  l.he  job  niobilily  of  Blacks  in  the  company,  presence 
of  Black  employeci^  in  management,   technical  or  supervisory  levels 
of  the  company,  distribution  of  Blacks  through  job  classifications, 
and  population  parity  should  be  considered  as  major  or  good  measures 
of  succei^js  and  that  visibility  of  Blacks  should  be  considered  a 
minor  measure  of  success. 

Four  of  the  white  managers  and  one  Black  manager  consider 
the  number  of  Blacks  in  entry  level  jobs  as  a  major  measure  of  suc- 
cess and  three  white  managers  and  one  Black  manager  consider  it  a 
good  mea5:ure  of  success.     There  is  less  agreement  betv/een  the  Black 
and  white  managers  on  this  measure  than  on  any  of  the.  other  measures. 

The  second  greatest  difference  between  the  white  and  Black 
managers  is  in  rating  the  income  level  of  the  Blacks  in  the  company. 
All  of  the  Black  mnra.gers  believe  that  it  should  be  coiisidcred  a 
major  or  good  measure  of  success,  but  only  half  of  the  white  mana- 
gers concurred.     In  fact,  four  of  the  Black  managers  and  only  one 
of  the  v/hite  managers  consider  it  a  major  measure  of  success.  There 
are  several  possible  explanations  for  this  difference.     Many  Black 
managers,  as  do  many  white  managers,  realize  that  income  is  a  good 
reflection  of  managerial  level  and  the  importance  of  one's  job; 
therefore,  the  Black  manc^gers  consider  income  level  as  a  good  mcn^-*'re 
of  success  of  their  companies'  MPs.    Another  explanation  will  be- 
come apparent  in  Chapter  VIII.     There  it  will  be  seen  that  more 
Black  managers  selected  higher  income  than  any  other  factor  as  the 
most  important  factor  they  would  look  for  if  they  were  choosing  a 
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new  job.     This  emphasis  on  income  is  due  to  the  comparatively  low 
salaries  of  Blacks  at  all  levels  of  inana^tiuKint  comfared  to  their 
white  counterpartij. 

The  white  managers  v;ho  consider  income  level  as  a  minor 
measure  of  success  could  possibly  feel  that  Blacks  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  income.    One  frequently  hears  v;hite  managers  say  that 
they  would  like  to  hire  some  qualified  Black  managers,  but  because 
they  are  in  such  high  demand  their  salary  demands  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  company.   '     In  addition,  because  most  of  the  white 
managers,  compared  to  the  Black  managers,  who  answered  these  ques- 
tions make  a  great  deal  more  money  and  are  not  so  concerned  with 
their  income  level,  it  is  easier  for  them  to  play  dov;n  the  impor- 
tance of  income  as  a  successful  measure  of  their  companies'  AAPs. 
This  fact  is  borne  out  more  in  Chapter  VlTl  where  a  majority  of 
the  white  managers  in  contrast  to  the  Blctck  managers  believe  the 
most  important  fcictors  in  their  choosing  a  new  .job  would  be  that 
the  work  is  interesting  and  important  and  gives  a  sense  of  acco:;- 
plishment . 

Several  important  points  should  be  made  before  concluding 
this  section.     The  white  AAP  Co-ordinator  for  Triple  C  Bank  indi- 
cated that  reaching  population  parity  with  the  surrounding  commun- 
ity and  the  visibility  of  Blacks  in  the  company  should  be  considere 
good  measures  of  success  and  that  the  number  of  entry  level  jobs 
held  by  Blacks  should  be  considered  a  major  measure  of  success. 

27chnpLer  V  v/ill  sliow  that  liri     statement  by  v^hite  managers 
is  iucorrt^ct.     Jilnck  manngers  make  less  salary  thai  v;hite  managers 
v/ith  similar  education  and  work  experience. 
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However,  he  indicated  that  the  distribution  of  Blacks  through  job 
classifications,  income  level  of  the  Black-,  job  mobility  of  the 
Blacks,  and  presence  of  Blark  employees  in  the  management,  tech- 
nical, or  supervisor)'  levels  should  be  considered  as  only  minor 
measures  of  success.    His  views  reflect  his  company's  weak  Affirma 

tive  Action  Program  and  are  representat     ^  of  his  coripany's  leader 
28 

ship.        The  views  of  this  manager  are  almost  completely  opposite 
from  those  of  the  white  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility.  Signi- 
ficantly, Ace  Public  Utility  has  the  most  elaborate  Affirmative 
Action  Program. 

Tlie  previous  discussion  points  out  that  the  white  AAP 
Co-ordinators'  views  on  what  constitutes  a  succeri^ful  AAP  are  re- 
flected in  the  companies'  Affirmative  Action  Programs,  a  case 
where  ideology  and  practice  con^c  together. 

E .     Viev:s  of  anticipated  problems  and 
prob1  ems  v;h:i  h  actually  occurred 

The  dif fercnccis  in  the  companies'  Affirmative  Action 
PrograiTiS  are  also  influenced  by  the  problems  these  firms  anti- 
cipated would  occur  upon  implementing  an  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
gram, i.e.,  if  they  anticipated  numerous  problems  from  various 
parties,  the  companies  would  develop  strong  Affirmative  Action 
Programs;  if  no  problems  were  anticipated,  the  companies  would 

^^Note  that  the  white  manager  who  answered  the  questions 
for  Deuce  Public  Utility  is  a  young,  lower  level  manager  who  ad- 
mitted that  his  views  differed  from  tnose  of  the  senior  manage- 
ment.   The  writer,  from  his  personal  contact  with  some  of  the 
senior  managers,  believes  their  vievrs  are  quite  similar  to  those 
of  the  senior  laana^^^crs  of  Triple  C  bank,  i.e.,  there  are  no 
problems . 
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not  develop  strong  Af f irniaMve  Action  Programs.     This  seems  to 

have  been  tho  case  with  these  firms,  as  the  AAP  Co-ordinators ' 

responses  to  the  following  t:v;o  questions  demonstrate. 

What  problcnns  did  you  anticipate  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  these  minority  group  emplc^yment 
practices  to  be  major,  some,  minor,  or  no 
problem  in  your  firm? 

Looking  back  since  the  development  of  your  EEO 
Program,  which  of  these  problems,  if  any,  did 
occur?    Again,  please  rate  them  according  to 
major,  some,  minor,  or  no  problem. 29 

There  is  general  agreement  among  the  Black  and  white  AAP 
Co-ordinators  that  resistance  to  their  companies'  AAPs  by  white 
workers  was  anticipated  as  some  or  a  major  problem;  however,  there 
is  less  agreement  between  the  Black  and  v/hite  managers  with  regard 
to  anticipated  resistance  from  supervisors  and  executives.  The 
Black  manngers  believe  resistance  by  v;hites  from  all  -levels  was 
anticipated  as  a  major  or  some  problem,  but  the  white  managers 
anticipated  it  as  a  major  or  some  problem  only  among  the  workers 
and  a  minor  or  no  problem  among  the  managerial  levels.     The  Black 
managers  believe  that  resistance  to  their  companies'  AAPs  has  ac- 
tually occurred  at  all  levels,  while  the  white  managers  believe 
there  has  been  more  resistance  from  the  workers  than  from  the 
managers . 


-^^Tiie  categories  from  which  the  managers  could  select 
are:     (1)  resistance  by  white  workers;   (2)  lack  of  qualified 
Blacks  to  fill  availabi^   jobs;  (3)  interference  vrith  producti- 
vity or  worker  efficiency;   (4)  community  opposition;   (5)  poor 
customer  relations  where  Blacks  had  to^  di  ..il  with  whites;  (6) 
resistance  by  supervisors,  resistance  by  executives.  Black  dis- 
satlsfacLion  wir.h  available  job  opportunities. 
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There  is  general  iigreemcnt  that  comnninity  opposition  and 
poor  customer  relations  whei-e  Dlacks  had  to  deal  with  whites  were 
anticipated  as  either  minor  or  not  problems  and  have  become  cither 
minor  or  no  problems.    The  same  is  true  with  interference  with 
productivity  or  worker  efficiency. 

Lack  of  qualified  Blacks  to  fill  jobs  available.,  while 
generally  anticipated  as  a  major  or  some  problem  by  both  the  Black 
and  whitt.  AAP  Co-ordinators  ,  has  become  a  major  or  some  problem 
in  the  opinion  of  three  of  the  six  Black  AAP  Co-ordinators  and  six 
of  the  eight  white  A/^  *  Co-ordinators. 

Finally,  v/ith  regard  to  anticipated  and  actual  problems, 
all  six  of  the  BlacV.  and  four  of  the  eight  white  AAP  Co-ordinators 
believe  that  BlacV  dissatisfaction  with  available  job  opportunities 
was  anticipated  as  some  problem  and  four  of  the  wliite  and  three 
of  the  Black  AAP  Co-nrdinator,s  believe  that  it  has  turned  out  to 
be  some  or  a  major  problem. 

Again,  when  one  looks  at  the  two  extreme  cases,  it  is 
seen  that  whether  or  not  a  company  anticipated  problems  in  moving 
their  compciny  from  a  predominantly  white  male  dominated  work  force 
to  an  inlej^^rated  work  force  in  terms  of  race  and  sex  will  be  re- 
flected in  their  companies'  Affirmative  Action  Program — Ace  Public 
Utility  anticipated  many  problems  and  thus  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive, effective  plan  and  Triple  C  Bank  did  not  anticipate  any  prob- 
lems and  thus  did  net  develop  much  of  a  program. 
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^*    Vj^^^vS  oC  whore  Aff  lrinaLlvo  /  -tlon  Pro^n^a7ll5^ 
meet'  the  most  rtvvi  st  ;!!icc: ^ 

It  was  noted  that  there  is  general  agrecmi-iit  <imong  the 
Black  and  white  AAP  Co-uruinators  that  resistance  by  white  workers 
V7as  anticipated  as  a  major  or  some  probJem  and  has  become  some 
problem.     Thirty-three  percent  of  the  wliile  managers  in  this  study 
agree  that  white  subordinates  would  give  Blacks  unusually  diffi- 
cult challenges  and  only  10  percent  of  them  strongly  disagree, 
while  57  percent:  disagree.     Tlius,  the  MP  Co-ordinators  have  some 
support  for  their  viev/s  about  white  workers  resisting  the  efforts 
of  the  AAPs. 

There  is  less  agreement  between  the  Black  and  white  mana- 
gers with  regard  to  the  anticipated  resistance  by  supervisors  and 
even  less  agreement  with  regard  to  the  anticipated  resistance  by 
executive's.     All  of  the  Clack  managers  believe  that  resistanct.  by 
V\7hites — from  all  levels — v;as  anticipated  as  a  major  or  some  prob- 
lem; however,   the  white  managers  believe  tliat  the  resistance  de- 
creased the  higher  up  the  occupational  ladder  the  managers  are. 
And  there  v:as  considerable  disagreement  among  the  Black  and  white 
AAP  Co-ordina tors  as  to  v/here  the  resistance  actually  occurred. 
These  differences  exist  among  the  entire  sample  of  Black  and  white 
managers  in  this  study. 

Table  5  shows  the  managers'  responses  to  the  question: 
At  whLch  managerial  level  do  you  believe  your  company's  AAP  meets 
the  most  resistance? 

^OThiii  section  deals  with  tl;e  views  of  all   the  participating 
managers  in  this  study,  while  sections  D.  and  E.  \:ure  the  vi£*ws  of 
official  company  spokesmen. 
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TABLE  5 

AT  WllIGli  MANAGl-IUAl.  LEVEL  DO  COMPANIES'  AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION  PKOC;P^V?IS  MEET  THE  MOST  RESISTAI^CE? 


Level  of  Manngemcnt: 

Black  Managers 
(N=116) 

Ifliite  Managers 
(N=156) 

Lov;3r  MaUcigement 

25  % 

36  % 

Middle  Manageniant 

37 

19 

No  RgsIs  tancG 

2 

22 

All  Leve'.s 

5 

3 

Re^iistanr  *  Is  Individual 

0 

3 

Don' t  Know 

1 

5 

Total* 

112 

106 

The  totcl  percent.;; 

are  abovo  100  bcc.nus( 

a  some  r.  anagers 

selected  more  than  one  level 

A  possible  exploTiaLJ.on  for  these  differences  in  opinion 
between  the  Black  and  wliiLe  managers  is  that  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  v7hite  managers  in  this  study  are  middle  or  upper  level  man- 
agers while  more  than  71  percent  of  the  Black  managers  are  lower 
level  mana[;ers.     Because  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  place  the 
blai.ie  on  the  other  guy,  one  v;ould  expect  the  white  managers  to 
select  the  lov;ei.  level  of  management  more  than  the  middle  and 
upper  levels  of  manage*  :nt.     ks  one  upper  level  manager  from  Ace 
Public  Utility  said,  "We  never  believe  we  are  the  problem;  v;e  al- 
ways believe  it  is  the  other  guy's." 
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When  managerial  level  is  used  as  the  control  variable,  the 
data  show  that  the  Black  lower  level  managers  believe  there  is  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  resistance  to  the  MPs  from  upper  manage- 
ment than  from  lower  management — 21  percent  of  the  Black  lower 
level  managers  believe  the  resistance  is  most  at  the  lower  level 
of  management,  while  38  percent  believe  their  programs  meet  the 
most  resistance  at  the  middle  level  of  management,  and  44  percent 
believe  the  most  resistance  comes  from  upper  management!     An  equal 
number  of  Black  middle  level  managers  selected  one  of  the  three 
levels  of  management. 

An  equal  number  of  white  lower  level  managers  also  sel- 
ected one  of  the  three  levels  of  management;  however,  the  white 
middle  level  managers  believe  the  most  resistance  comes  from  the 
lower  level  of  management,  39  percent,  the  least  amount  from  their 
level,  11  percent,  and  18  percent  from  the  upper  level  of  management. 

None  of  the  upper  level  managers  believe  there  is  any  re- 
sistance to  their  companies'  AAPs  at  their  level •    They  believe 
their  companies'  programs  meet  the  most  resistance  in  the  lower 
level  of  management.    However,  four  of  the  AAP  Co-ordinators  indi- 
cated that  they  had  difficulties  getting  the  upper  management  to 
pay  more  than  just  lip-service  to  their  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
grams.   One  said  that  he  must  continuously  struggle  to  get  the 
senior  people  to  accept  any  of  his  programs  and  once  they  are  ac- 
cepted, it  is  in  a  watered-down  form.    He  believes  that  they  still 
believe  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  make  statements  and  every- 
thing will  be  taken  care  of. 
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Again ,  the  middle  and  upper  level  managers  believe  the 
most  resistance  comes  from  other  levels  of  management  because  of 
a  general  tendency  to  project  blame  on  others,  i.e.,  tliink  that 
they  do  not  create  the  problems  and  do  not  harbor  negative  racial 
attitudes  but  others  do.     IVeuty  percent  of  the  upper  level  white 
managers,  25  percent  of  the  middle  level  white  managers,  and  17 
percent  of  the  lower  level  white  managers  believe  there  is  no  re- 
sistance to  their  companies'  AAPs. 

When  company  was  used  as  the  control  variable,  it  was 
found  that  the  Black  managers  in  Triple  A  Bank  and  Ace  Public 
Utility  believe  that  the  least  resistance  to  their  firm.?'  AAPs 
Comes  from  th    upper  managerial  ranks  an'  the  most  comes  from  the 
middle  managerial  ranks. 

Black  managers  in  Triple  C  Bank  believe  that  their  com- 
pany's AAP  meets  the  most  resistance  from  upper  management. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Black  and  white  managers  who  sel-- 
ected  the  lower  level  of  management ,  67  percent  Black  managers  and 
59  percent  white  managers,  said  essentially  that  there  are  many 
more  Blacks  competing  with  whites  at  the  lower  level;  therefore, 
the  whites  at  that  level  feel  more  threatened,  fear  Blacks  more, 
and  become  more  antagonistic  toward  Blacks  than  the  middle  and 
upper  level  white  managers. 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  in  Triple  C  Bank  put  it  this 
way:     "Most  of  the  Blacks  are  hired  at  the  lower  level,  thus  there 
is  more  resistance  because  of  the  competition.     The  resistance  will 
increase  as  Blacks  move  up  the  ladder." 
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Along  the  same  lines  a  white  middle  level  manager  from 
Cousins  Manufacturing  said:     "The  lov;er  level  managers  have  the 
most  day-to-day  contact  with  Blacks.    The  people  at  the  lower 
level  have  to  make  the  EEC  policy  work — they  are  directly  involved. 
They  have  a  different  viewpoint  thfi:i  the  people  at  the  top." 

This  fer.r  of  competition  was  also  sighted  by  the  Black 
managers  as  the  most  frequent  reason  there  is  resistance  from 
the  middle  level  of  management. 

Most  of  the  white  managers  who  selected  the  middle  level 
of  management  indicated  that  they  believe  middle  managers  are 
older  and  more  conservative;  thus  it  would  be  difficult  to  change 
their  attitudes.    At;  o-     w^hite  upper  level  manager  from  Aunts  Manu- 
facturing said;    "At  the  middle  level  of  management  you  find  an 
age  level  which  is  less  capable  of  handling  change.    They  are  not 
interested  in  assuming  additional  risks  or  in  jeopardizing  their 
careers.    Host  of  them  are  harder  to  get  at  or  to  be  able  to 
influei..  :e."    This  statement  about  age  could  also  apply  to  the 
upper  3.  vel  of  management  vjhere  most  of  the  managers  are  over  forty. 

Another  white  lower  level  manager  from  the  same  company: 
"There  is  an  innate  discrimination  of  middle  management — their  own 
personal  feelings.    Older  people  are  concentrated  more  at  this 
level.     They  have  never  come  to  accept  Black  people — they  haven't 
changed  th.ir  ways." 

Other  than  the  Black  managers  believing  that  the  reikis  tance 
at  the  upper  level  of  management  is  the  greatest  because  of  the  lack 
of  Black  managers  at  that  level  and  upper  managc^ment  docs  not  want 
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to  give  Blacks  real  pov:er,  there  v;as  no  reason  given  more  frequently 
than  others;  thort:fore,  some  of  the  managers'  responses  wixl  be 
put  forth  in  order  to  give-:  the  reader  a  belter  understanding  of 
the  reasons  why  the  managers  selected  the  upper  level  of  management. 

One  white  mli'  ile  level  managei  froni  Deuce  Public  Utility 
who  seleded  the  upper  level  of  management  commented:     "When  a 
minority  gets  more  pover  to  make  decisions  they  get  up-tight. 
They  believe  in  affirmative  action  until  it  begins  to  affect  them." 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank  felt  the 
same  way  as  the  previous  white  manager:     "The  white  man  does  not 
want  to  see  niggers  making  major  policy  decisions." 

The  concept  of  Blacks  having  to  be  better  than  v/hites  to 
be  able  to  compete  was  exprer.secl  by  another  Black  manager  from 
Cousins  Manufacturing:     "Blacks  must  be  t\;ice  as  good  as  v.'hites — 
they  must  be  e^ztremely  superior  niggers  to  make  it  to  the  top 
There  are  fev;er  jobs  and  m.ore  com.petition  at  the  upper  level  and 
they  usually  give  the  br-  ^k  to  the  v^hite  man." 

A  Black  female  manager  from  Deuce  Public  Utility  saw  the 
reason  for  resistance  in  a  different  way:     "When  the  program  was 
described  to  her  it  seemed  more  like  it  vzas  made  up  just  to 
pacify  the  minorities  ;:nd  not  because  the  company  really  v;as  com- 
mitted to  .'  ipro    ag  the  situation.     The  company  is  just  trying 
to  get  pc(;^)le  off  their  back  and  they  v7on*t  really  do  anything." 

A  white  lower  level  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank  expressed 
the  old  adage  al-.^ut  social  intercourse:  "Social  discourse  comes 
in  between  all  large  industries  and  Blacks  are  not  accepted  socially 
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so  they  will  not  be  promoted  to  the  upper  level  of  management." 

In  general,  those  white  managers  who  said  there  is  no 
resistance  indicated  that  their  companies  are  really  committed  to 
affirmative  action.    Hov/ever,  there  were  several  white  managers 
who  indicated  there  is  no  resistance  to  their  companies'  AAP  but 
they  made  comments  similar  to  the  following  one  made  by  a  white 
upper  level  manager  in  Cou  ins  Manufacturing:     "It  doesn't  meet 
resistance  at  any  level.     As  the  Black  people  push  they  will 
create  their  own  resistance.     It  is  entirely  possible  that  there 
is  more  subconscious  resistance  now  than  there  was  ten  years  ago." 

As  one  can  clearly  see  from  the  responses  of  the  managers, 
although  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Black  and  white  mana- 
gers' views  as  to  which  level  put  up  the  most  resistance,  their 
reasons  for  selectiui^  the  different  levels  are  quite  similar .  The 
most  consistent  theme  throughout  these  responscis  is  that  as  Blacks 
move  up  the  occup«.tional  ladder  and  begin  to  compete  with  white 
middle  and  upper  level  managers  the  resistance  at  these  levels 

will  increase  because  Blacks  v;ill  pose  a  new  threat  to  their 

.   .  31 
positions . 

G .     Individual  m^mapfirs  as  an  explanation  for  the  dif'ference 
in  the  Affirmative  Action  Programs  of  thase  companies 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  major  differences  in  the  Af- 
firmative Action  Programs  of  the  e  companies  cannot  be  attributed 

3^See  Appendix  B,  pp.  539-541,,  for  the  frequency  distribu- 
tion of  all  the  reasons  the  managers  selected  the  various  levels 
of  managoiaont  for  providing  the  most  resistance  to  affirmative 
action  efforts. 
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to  any  specific  external   and/or  internal  pressures,  thus  the  writer 
believes  the  differonccrt  in  these  programs  cav  be  attributed  primar 
ily  to  how  thL-  Lop  inaaagenient  interpiv.ts  and  reads  to  pressures 
to  provide  equal  employment  opportunities.     As  Quay  said:  "The 
specific  policies  of  corporate  management  not  only  adapt  to  the 
social^  ecrnomic,  and  political  climate,  but  vary  according  to 
particular  managerial  desires,  inclinations,  and  insights. 

It  became  quite  clear  to  this  writer  that  Ace  Public 
Utility  has  made  substantial  progress  in  hiring  Blacks  since  1968 
because  a  young,  senior  level  manager  responded  to  pressures  to 
provide  Blacks  with  equal  employment  opportunities  in  a  positive, 
progressive  manner.     When  he  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  Per- 
sonnel, in  1969,  he  took  aggressive  steps  to  develop  an  elaborate, 
effective  Affinriative  Action  Program  v;hicl-  antic' pated  many  of 
the  more  recent  governmental  re-^ulations  dealing  v/ith  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities.     His  ability  to  get  the  support  of  the 
President  and  to  develop  a  loyal,  aggressive  staff  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  company's  progress. 

In  contrast  to  the  senior  managers  in  Ace  Public  Utility, 
the  Corporate  Personnel  Vice-President  and  top  leadership  of 
Triple  C  Bank  have  reacted  in  most  cases  in  a  ver>'  defensive, 
negative  manner.     At  a  seminar  conducted  by  the  v/riter,  the  Per- 
sonnel Vice-President  v/as  very  defensive  about  the  negative  views 
the  Black  managers  in  his  company  have  about  the  company's 

^^William  A.  Quay,  The  Ne^^n^  in  tlio  Chemical   Indus tiT 
(Philadelphia,  1969),  p.  1. 
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employinont  policies.     He  quesLionod  the  validity  of  tl^c  number  of 
miitiaf;ers  vho  par licipalcd  In  llu:  study  and  tliu  selection  procedure 
which  was  used.     Another  VicG-President  in  research  pointed  out 
to  him  Chat  many  of  the  Black  managers  the  Corporate  Personnel 
Vlce-Pre.'-^ident  par ti ci[)ated  in  the  study,  and  that  a  relatively 
large  percenta^^^e  of  the  company's  Black  managers  were  interviewed. 
He  al.^  o  noted  that  the  company  selected  the  managers  through  a 
randora  selection  procedure. 

In  January  l!-73,  the  writer  met  v;ith  a  group  of  the 
bank's  personnel  managers  to  discuss  a  survey  of  all  the  bank's 
employees.     This  "li:  hcuLio"  survey  found  that  the  vast  majority 
of  their  Black  employees  looked  unfavorably  on  the  company's 
employiVienC  polic.        tcv;ards  Blacks.     Their  study  al»  o  indicated 
that,  v/hi  te  eni'loyoo:.;  of  r."  '   le^vcls  believe  BlcT.ks  arc  getting 
more  tlian  a  fair  break  in  empJ-  yment  opportunities.     Because  the 
v/hite  managers  in  all  levels  of  management  at  Triple  C  Bank  be- 
lieve  that  Blacks  are  already  getting  laurc  than  equal  employiiient 
opportunitie;  ,  thuy  are  inclined  to  react  in  a  very  defensive, 
negative  manner  tov;ard  external  and/ or  internal  pressures  to  make 
Black  employment  opportunities  more  equitable  rather  than  in  a 
positive,  constructive  manner. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 
All  of  the  firms  have  written  Affirmative  Action  Progranv 
primarily  because  of  governmental  lav/a-  and  regulations.  Even 
thou;^]v  Lhi'rc  lins  been  cons i derail e  pnT.r;ure  on  tlicse  firms  to 
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formulate  strong  AAFs ,  only  Ace  Public  Utility  has  an  elaborate 

AAP  with  specific  goalie  and  timetables.     The  remaining  companies 

have  not  seriously  connnittcd  themselves  to  undertake  the  very 

difficult  task  of  formulating  and  implementing  a  strong,  elaborate 

Affirmative  Action  Prograia.     VJilliam  Bro\ai,  Chairman  of  the  Equal 

Employment  Oppor ti^-.ities  Couimission,  stated  the  general  position 

of  most  of  tlie  firms  in  this  study  when  he  said: 

Too  much  of  both  private  industry  and  the  public 
hn/-  been  concerned  not  with  carrying  out  the  spirit 
of  the  law  but  rather  with  achieving  minimum  com- 
pliance.    Some  very  ingenious  minds,  when  told  that 
discriminatory  treatment  was  unlawful,  devised  some 
ve.^-y  subtle  ways  to  continue  excluding  minorities 
and  Wv>;nen  from  the  better  jobs.    They  created  stand- 
ards v/hich  treated  ever>'one  equally  on  the  surface 
but  which  had  the  effect  of  disadvantaging  and 
screening  out  certain  groups. 33 

Although  the  firms  reali;:e  the  importance  of  having  sensitive, 
objective  recnii'crs  and  interviewers,  none  of  them  have  de  l~ 
oped  procedures  tv   assure  th.it  their  recruiters  and  intervie\.ers 
are  sensitive  and  objective.     All  of  the  firms,  at  one  time  or 
another,  have  recruited  at  predominantly  Black  schools.  There 
vjas  no  general  agreement  among  the  fir.-s  with  regard  to  which  re- 
cruiting procedurt'S  were  the  most  rewarding. 

In  reference  to  training,  only  Ace  Public  Utility  has  set 
goals  and  timetables  for  the  number  of  Blacks  to  he  included  in 
their  training  program.     Overall,  Blacks  generally  i:ake  up  2-3 
percent  of  all  the  management  trainees  in  the  participating 

33william  H.  Brown,  "The  EKOC's  Chairman  Con.  .ents  on  the 
Persistance  of  Rac1si;i,"  MP.A>  Vol.  6,  No.      ,  January,  19^2,  p.  161. 
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companies  primarily  because  of  existing  racial  attitudes. 

None  of  the  fj ms  use  psychological  tests  as  an  evaluating 
procedure  for  their  man:.[^,eri.">l  candidates  or  for  managerial  promo- 
tions and  only  four  of  the  firms  use  achievement  and  aptitude 
tests  as  evaluating  procedures  for  new  management  candidates  and 
none  of  the  companies  use  them  as  evaluating  procedures  for  man- 
agerial promotions. 

With  regard  to  promotional  procedures,  none  of  the  firms 
have  developed  special  ^^r  effective  procedures  in  order  to  insure 
that  Blacks  are  not  being  c'Lscriminated  against.     The  Black  man- 
agers' promotions,  as  is  the  case  with  the  white  managers',  are 
generally  left  up  to  their  immediate  superiors  to  determine  which 
again  puts  the  Blacks  at  a  disad\aatage  because  of  prevailing 
racial  attitudes  among  whites. 

Finally,  Ace  Public  Utility  has  ^-.t  up  an  elaborcite  af- 
firmative act:  m  structure  to  attempt  to  assure  that  the  program 
is  being  complied  with.    The  rem.:-:ining  firms  generally  leave  as- 
surance of  compliance  up  to  their  line  managers.     Even  though  Ace 
Public  Utility  has  an  elaborate  AAP  structure,  it  has  not  assured, 
as  the  other  companies  have  not,  that  people  who  are  responsible 
for  the  implementation  and  compliance  of  the  program  are  unbiased 
and  committed  to  the  forr:ial  position  of  the  company  regarding  equa! 
employment  opportunities. 

Plainly  governmental  pressures  for  over  30  years  have  been 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  getti.ng  firms  to  practice  equal  employ- 
iiient  oppor Lunilios  for  lilacks.     Social  pressures  from  civil  rights 
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groups  and  their  v::  *  tti  allies  inotivated  n^veri  •ciutal  action  and 
thuy  liavc  also  had  son:o  iini  ict  when  dirot  ted  to  specific  companies. 
The  riots  of  tlie  1960 verc  perhaps  a  major  force  in  opening  up 
eniployment  opportunities  for  Blacks  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Black  and  white  managers  in  this  stud}.    Finally,  interncil  pres- 
sures from  Black  employees  have  had  an  impact  on  their  firms'  em- 
ployment policies.     Industry  and  type  of  clientele  had  no  consis- 
tent effect,  nor  did  location  of  major  facilities. 

However,  what  seems  to  be  the  most  important  determiners 
of  the  differences  between  the  Affirmative  Action  ProgrL.ir>  of  the 
firms  i:)  this  study  are  the  companies'  views  of  what  constitutes 
a  successful  Affirmative  Action  Program,  the  problems  they  anti- 
cip.tted  and  believed  occurred        n  the  implementation  of  their 
program,  and  the  manner  in  which  key    persons  "!   reacted  to  the 
various  pressures  placed  on  them  to  provide  equal  employn:ent 
opportunities. 

It  V7as  argued  that  Ace  Public  Utility  is  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  the  eigiit  firms  because  of  a  dynamic  upper  level  man- 
ager v7ho  responded  positively  to  various  pressures  to  improve  Black 
employment  opportunities,  while  at  the  otlier  extreme,  in  Triple  C 
Bank  there  v;r.    no  top  level  manager  v.'hu  interpreted  these  fore  "J 
in  a  positive,  progressive  manner.     Thus,  one  must  agree  with  liie 
Black  managers  in  this  study  that  the  resistance  to  affirmative 
action  is  greatest  at  the  top  and  not  vice  versa,  as  the  white 
managers  generally  believe . 
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In  short,  the  general  overall  view  of  this  chapter  indi- 
cates that,  except  in  one  Ccise,  the  fii..ns  in  this  study  either 
are  noL  comititted  to  providing  real  equal  opportunities  for  Blacks 
or  they  do  not  reali;ce  that  unless  positive  efforts  are  made  to 
offset  the  effects  of  past  discrimination,  the  formal  abolition 
of  present  discrimination  will  be  only  of  limited  benefit.  It 
is  not  sufficient  just  to  reiterat    one's  commitment  to  the  idea 
of  equal  employment  opportunity — a  strong,  v/ell  developed  plan 
must  be  for.iulated,  carefully  implemented,  and  closely  audited 
by  responsible,  sensitive,  objective  people. 

The  late  U^iitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  former  Exv-cutive  Director 

of  the  NaMon-  :  Urban  League,  has  stated  the  case  thusly: 

Neither  the  Negro  nor  the  Urban  League  is  asking 
for  three  hundred  years  of  preferential  treatment 
such  as  white  ciLi?:ens  have  had.    \le  are  asking  for 
only  a  decade  of  dedicated  special  effort  .... 
At  this  point  when  the  scales  of  justice  are  so 
grossly  unbalanced,  it  is  impossible  to  balance 
them  by  simply  applyiii^   equal  V7eight.3^ 


^^♦Quoted  in  Aunts  Ma.uifactr  ing  Coinpnny's  Affirmative 
Action  Pro^'^ra.c  DiiCCturVs  1972  Annual  Report. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PICTURE  OF  BLACK  MAiMAGERS  IN  THE  PARTICIPATING  FIRMS 

Introduction 

This  chapter  presents  a  general  picture  and  comparison 
of  Black  representation  in  managerial  ranks  in  the  participating 
firms,  and  in  the  general  corporate  world.     It  co;   ares  the  two. 
In  addition,  it  will  include  a  short  discussion  about  Black  repre- 
sentation in  the  mc^nagerial  ranks  of  federal  government  to  gauge 
the  extent  to  which  the  federal  government  is  following  its  o\m 
laws  regarding  equal  employment  opportunities. 

This  chapter  is  primari.^  descriptive.  Most  of  the  evi- 
dence to  support  any  assuinptions;  made  in  this  chapter  v/ill  be  re- 
ported in  Chapters  V  and  VI  v/hich  explain  the  patterns  put  fortli 
in  this  chap tar.  , 

Blacks  i n  JT--  ve rnnen t r "*  Service 
For  thirty  years  the  government  has  been  attempting  to 
enforce  equal  -  employment  opportunities,  but  has  the  government 
been  totally  committed  to  these  efforts?    One  manner  in  which  one 
might  test  the  sincerity  of  the  govciiment  is  to  look  at  the  posi- 
tions of  Blacks  in  governmental  service. 

Samuel  Krislov  noted  that  although  Blacks  malce  up  about 
12  percent  of  all  j^overnmental  employees,  they  have  been  relegated. 


until  the  past  few  years,  to  the  lowest  jobs  in  th,  managerial 


and  non-managerial  ranks.     He  also  noted  that  those  few  Blacks  who 

have  made  it  to  higher  status  jobs  are  generally  in  research  or 

staff  positions  directly  related  to  interracial  relations  rather 

than  in  decision-making  administrative  and  supervisory  positions. 

Although  progress  is  being  made,  the  progress  is  very  slow: 

.   .   .  the  Negro  is  still  making  slow  progress  in 
the  higher  decision-making  echelons  of  the  bur- 
eaucracy.    The  improvements  that  have  occurred 
have  hardly  placed  Negroes  on  a  par  with  white 
bureaucrats  in  terms  of  distribution  in  positions 
of  authority,     Negroes  still  constitute  only  a 
little  over  one  percent  of  all  those  occupying  a 
GS  12  through  18  position,  and  only  3. A  percent 
of  those  at  the  9  through  11  level.     They  still 
constitute  19  percent  of  all  wage  board  employees 
and  32  percent  of  those  who  receive  less  than 
$5,000  under  other  pay  plans,! 

David  H.  Rosenbloom  writin-   on  the  sai.ie  lines  noted: 

Federal  EEC  began  to  develop  three  decades  ago, 
but  progress — by  almost  any  measure — has  been 
ve.ry  slow.    Today,  there  is  a  highly  significant 
passive  under-rcpresc  atatic  n  of  v/omen  and  members 
of  minority  groups  in  the  upper  levels  of  the 
bureaucracy.     Thus,  as  of  November  30,  1969, 
10.7  percent  of  all  employees  under  the  general 
schedule  were  black,  but  21.6  percent  of  these 
were  in  the  lowest  four  grades  and  only  1.0  per- 
cent of  all  the  emgloyees  in  the  highest  three 
grades  were  black. ^ 

Krislov's  and  Rosenbloom 's  positions  v;ere  supported  by 

Clifford  Alexander,  former  Chairman  oJ  the  Equal  Employment 


^Samuel  Krislov,  The  Nep.ro  in  Federal  Employment  (Minnea- 
polis, 1967),  pp.  90-91. 

^David  II.  Rosenbloom,  ^'Equal  Employment  Opportunity: 
Another  Strategy,"  Personnel  Adm i nlr^ t ration  Public  Prrsonnel 
Review >  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Jvily-August,  1972,  p.  38. 
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Opportunity  Cor.inission,  who  wrote  in  1971  that  although  the  govern- 
ment has  made  *'loud  noises'*  about  doing  away  with  dlscrindnation 
in  its  employijiont  ranks,  it  has  not  backed  up  its  "loud  noises'* 
with  concrete  action.     He  noted  that  the  Uepartraent  of  Defense 
has  been  one  of  the  government  departments  making  the  most 
**noises/*  but  has  not  translated  the  "noises"  into  concrete 
action.     In  his  own  words: 

I  looked  up  the  statistics  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  after  they 
made  those  noises.     I  looked  at  the  supergrade 
category,  that  is,  those  who  make  over  $25,000 
in  the  U.  S.  government,  the  G-16's,  G-17's  and 
G-18's.     In  the  Department  of  the  Amy  there  are 
362  of  them,  and  there  isn't  a  single  black 
amongst  them.     In  the  Department  of  Defense 
there  are  in  the  supergrades,  1,093  men.  Of 
that  number,  three  are  black,  far  less  than 
1.  3  percent . 

On  June  25,  1972,  Ralph  Nader  issued  a  report  prepared  by 
the  non-profit  Public  Interest  Research  Group  which  claimed  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  done  very  little  to  improve  the 
lot  of  2.5  million  Blacks,  Chicanos,  and  women  in  governmental 
service.     The  report  charged  that  most  of  the  Commission's  suc- 
cesses are  in  the  area  of  public  relations  and  gimmickry  rather 
than  in  the  area  of  concrete  significant  change,    Somo'Of  the  major 
points  of  the  report  follov;: 

The  comjni.s:-ion  through  unv/arranted  delays  has 
discouraged  low-ianking  minority  employees  in 
the  federal  hierarchy  from  using  a  complaining 
system  to  claim  job  di^. crimination • 


^Clifford  Alexander,  "Jobj;,   the  Heart  of  the  Problem," 
MI]A,  Vol.  V,  Mo.   5,  1971,  p.  7. 
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The  commission  has  permitted  the  Pentagon  to 
virtually  ignore  President  Nixon's  order  that 
the  government  take  the  lead  in  improving  levels 
of  minority  employment. 

Though  the  commission  appoints  a  small  number  of 
minority  members  to  "window-dressing"  jobs  with 
high  rank,  the  real  power  within  the  agency  in 
Washington  and  in  regional  offices  remains  with 
whites. 

When  complaints  of  discrimination  are  found  and 
acted  on  supervisors  are  often  j;iven  merely  a 
slap-on-the-wrist  reprimand. 

Statistic  reports  to  Congress  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  often  conceal  what's  really 
happening.     Statistics  on  minority  employment, 
for  example,  m;.^.   show  dramatic  improvement,  but 
they  are  based  upon  the  almost  zero  increases 
of  previous  years. ^ 

Although  the  government  has  not  made  great  progress  in  the 

employment  of  Black  managers,  Wilensky  and  Lebeaux  have  correctly 

noted  that  most  of  the  gains  that  Blacks  have  made  in  managerial 

and  professional  occupations  in  the  past  tvjo  decades  have  been  in 

the  federal  government  as  opposed  to  the  corporate  world. ^  Put 

another  way,  even  though  governmental  progress  in  the  employment 

of  Black  mana£;ers  is  far  from  being  exemplary,  when  compared  to 

the  corporate  world,  the  government's  record  is  impressive.  For 

example,  v;hile  the  gover  .lent  has  had  Black  managers  for  many 

years,  it  will  be  seen  that  five  of  the  eight  firms  in  this  tudy 

hired  or  promoted  their  first  Black  into  a  management  position  in 

the  early  1960 's  and  none  of  them  had  Black  managers  before  1955. 


^Weldom  M.  Brewer,  Behind  the  Promises-     Equal  Emplo'  '  njL 
Opportunity  in   the  Federal  Gxivornmcnt  (V/ash ingtou ,  D.  C,  ,  19).'.)* 

•^Wilensky  and  Lebeaux,  p.  xxxvi. 
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In  addition,  in  this  study,  only  approximately  .4  percent  of  the 
middle  level  managers  are  Black,  compared  to  approximately  2. A 
percent  or  those  in  the  federal  government.     In  1971  there  was  a 
12.5  percent  (1  ,773)  increase  in  the  number  of  Blacks  «.nd  minor- 
ities in  the  higher  paying  government  jobs,  i.e.,  salarrles  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $40,000. 

Blacks  in  the  Participating;  Firms 
and  in  Industry  in  General 

Since  the  federal  government  has  not  followed  carefully 
the  law  of  the  land  regarding  equal  emplojmient  opportunities  for 
all,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  firms  in  this  study  and  indus- 
tries in  general  have  dovie  the  same. 

The  firms  which  participated  in  this  study  are  far  behind 
the  government  in  their  employment  of  Blacks,  but  most    re  quite 
representative  of  their  particular  industry.    All  the  firms  are 
quite  similar  in  the  fact  thnt  they  have  claimed  they  have  always 
been  equal  opporti  lity  employers. 

Even  though  all  of  the  participating  firms  have  been  sub- 
jected to  laws  prohibiting  racial  discrimination,  even  though  all 
of  the  firms  have  federal  contracts  which  subject  them^  to  govern-- 
mental  financial  constrai  its,  even  though  the  banks  and  the  tv/o 
public  utilities  are  govemmentally  regulated,  and  even  though 
all  of  the  firms  claim  to  have  always  been  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployers and  v/ere  members  o  '  Plans  for  Progre^jii  and  arc  presently 
members  of  th-    National  Alli'-nce  of  Businessmen,  none  of  them 
could  substantiate  their  long  lime  equal  emjO-oymtait  policies.  In 


3  57 

fact,  the  data  indicate  that  only  in  the  past  decade  have  they  made 

m 

any  worthwhile^  efforts  to  practice  wlmt  they  preach.    Furthemiore , 
as  v;as  noted  in  Chapter  III,  it  has  only  been  in  the  last  three 
years  that  some  of  these  firms  have  undertaken  any  meaningful  ac- 
tion.   Table  1  gives  the  date  each  company  hired  its  first  Black 
for  a  non-managerial  position  and  the  date  each  company  hired  or 
promoted  its  first  Black  into  management  ranks. 


TABLE  1 

DATES  IfllEN  FIRST  BLACKS  WERE  EMPLO/ED 


Companies 

Black  Managers 

Black  WorI;ers 

Ace  Public  Utility 

1955 

1935 

Deuce  Public  Utility 

1957 

1945 

Triple  C  Bank 

1958 

1952 

Ajax  Manufacturing 

1961 

1952 

Cousins  Manuf acturin;: 

1963 

1942 

Aunts  Manufacturing 

1963 

1947 

Triple  A  Bank 

1963 

1956 

Century  Manufacturing 

196A 

1963 

In  1955  Blacks  represented  0  percent  of  the  managerial  ranks  in 
these  eight  firms;  in  1967,  tv;elve  years  later,  they  represented 
.7  percent;  and  in  1971  1.9  percent.     Table  2  sho\vs  the  percentage 
the  conjpnnic;^'  total  JUack  managerial  employment  increased  from 
1967  to  1971  and  it  also  shovs  the  increase  in  the  total  manager- 
ial v.'c^rk  force  during  the  same  period. 
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Tabic  2  also  shovii  that  althou[;h  the  overall  grov;th  of 
the  companies'  manageria].  work  forces  betv:een  1967  and  1971  has 
varied  from  a  lov;  of  8  percent  for  Aunts  :;..nufactiiring  to  a  hii;h 
of  49  percent  for  Triple  A  Bank,  all  of  the  companies  have  in- 
creased their  Black  mana[;erial  forces  between  100  and  over  300 
percent  during  the  sarie  peri  jd.     These  increases  might  seem  to 
be  phenomenal;  however,  it  should  be  renembered  that  the  com- 
panies had  very  few  Black  managers  in  1967  •     Tnus,  even  in  1971 
after  these  phenomenal  percentage  increases  occurred.  Blacks 
still  represent  only  approximately  1.9  percent  of  the  managerial 
forces  of  the:  eight  firms. 

Six  of  tlie  eight  companies  described  their  growth'  as  rapid 
and  their  increase  in  employment  as  substantial  since  1960;  there- 
fore, 11  the  f  i  [-ras  had  begun  to  practice  equal  employment  over 
the  past  twelves  years,  tlie  numbers  of  Black  managers  should  be 
much  greater.     Thus,  even  in  a  brisl:  labor  market  V7hen  increasing 
the  Black  managerial  work  force  would  create  less  opposition  by 
tlie  white  eir-ployees.  Blacks  vjxll  not  be  provided  v;ith  more  oppor- 
tunities unless   the  firms  are  committed  to  equal  employment  op- 
portunities.   In  short,  expanding  labor  markets  and  the  increase 
in  the  employment  of  Blacks,  especially  in  mana;;orinl  positions, 
do  not  go  hand-in-hand. 

The  small  number  of  Black  man^iger.s   in  these  firms  is  even 
le:;s  excusable  because,  except  for  Aunt,s  Manufacturing  v;hicli  lias 
50  percent  of  its  plant.s  located  in  area-.  v;here  IJLacks  make  up 
less  tlian  1  percent  of  the  popii  la  t  j  on ,   tii-.    remaining  firm  are 
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located  primarily  in  the  Los  Angeles  uroix  wliicli  lias  a  JMack  popu- 
lation of  17  percent  and  the  San  Francisco  Hay  area  which  lias  a 
i>]  ack  population  of  12  percent.     Furthermore,   tliesc  firms  aire 
located  in  the  state  vjhich  leads  all  otiier  states  in  the  number 
of  Black  students  enrolled  in  college — 72,000  or  approximately 
10  percent  of  all  Black  college  students  are  attending  one  of  the 
best  college  and  university  r  ^s terns  in  the  nation. 

These  firms  are  quite  representative  of  tlieir  industries 
and  tlie  corporate  world  in  gencval.     For  e::a:^iple,  in  1966,  when 
the  Equal  Employneut  Opportunity  Coimission  began  to  require 
statistics  on  the  number  of  employees  for  each  ethnic  group  from 
firms  v/ith  100  or  more  employees,  the  banking  industry  reported 
that  out  of  the  98,894  managers,  officials,  and  professionals, 
only  426  were  Black.     Bir:^ks  couctituted  approximately  .4  percent 
of  the  banks'  managerial  forces.     This  is  quite  similar  to  the 
banks  in  this  study. ^ 

With  regard  to  the  gas  and  electric  industry,  the  Equal 
Employmcmt  Opportunities  Com.7iission  v;rnte  in  tlieir  1967  y\nnual 
Report: 

Based  on  a  revievj  of  the  ELO-1  data  for  1966 
and  1967,   reported  by  nineteen  national  industries 
employing  half  a  million  or  more  workers,  the 
utilities  ii  dustry  must  claim  tiie  questionable 
distinction  of  being  the  leader  in  exclusion  of 
Black  workers.     In  1966  in  a  'Aorlhern  metropolitan 


*^Armand  J.  Thieblot,  Jr.,  Tlie  Kttv.rM   in  the  Unnklnp^ 
Industry  (Philadelphia,  1970),  p.  27. 
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area,  for  example,  Black  people  made  up  15,8  per- 
cent of  the  employees  in  all  industries  reporting 
but  only  1.4  percent  in  reporting  utilities.  Over- 
all, Blacks  held  only  3,7  percent  of  all  jobs  in 
the  industry;  one  in  every  two  utilities  establish- 
ments— eleciric,  gas  and  combination  companies — 
employed  no  Black  people  in  any  job  whatever.  And 
to  an  even  greater  extent  than  most  other  industries 
EEOC  has  examined,  those  Blacks  who  are  employed 
in  the  utilities  industry  are  concentrated  in  the 
lower-paying  jobs:     20  percent  are  service  workers, 
25  percent  are  laborers  and  25  percent  operatives. 
At  the  upper  strata  of  employment,  they  represent 
only  0,6  percent  of  sales  workers,  1,4  percent  of 
professionals,  and  0,2  percent  of  all  officials 
and  managers;  among  all  Negroes  employed,  only 
one  in  200  is  in  a  managerial  position,^ 

Again  this  is  quite  similar  to  the  gas  and  electric  utility  in 

this  study. 

In  1969  a  U.  S,  Labor  Department  report  indicated  that 

there  vzere  118,000  Black  salaried  executives  ■    t  of  a  Black  working 

force  of  8,169,000,     In  other  words.  Black  siilaried  executives 

represented  1,4  percent  of  the  employed  Black  wori.  force,  VJhite 

salaried  executives,  on  the  other  hand,  accounted  for  8  percent 

of  the  white  labor  force.     Calculated  another  V7ay,  Blacks  make  up 

only  2.2  percent  of  all  salaried  executives  while  they  constitute 

8 

10.7  percent  of  the  entire  working  population. 

From  the  previous  data  it  is  clear  that  the  fi'rms  in  this 
study  are  quite  similar  to  the  corporate  v7orld. 

Except  for  Cousins  Manufacturing,  the  writer  was  able  to 
obtain  data  on  the  length  of  service  of  all  the  Black  managers 
in  the  companies.    Many  Black  managers especially  in  Ace  Public 


^Equal  Empluynient  Opportunity  Coimni^5sion's  3rd  Annual 
Report,  1967,  p,  26, 

■^U,  S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Employment  nnd  Karninf^s," 
Vol.  J6,  No,  6,  December,  1969,  p,  23, 
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Utility  and  Aunts  Maiuifacturing,  did  not  start  out  as  managers 
when  they  were  employed  by  these  finns  but  were  promoted  from 
non-mana|',::rial  to  managerial  positions;   tlierefore,  their  length 
of  service  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  noting  the  dates 
the  companies  first  hired  Dlack  managert;.     These  data  give  clear 
indications  of  when  the  companies  began  to  make  a  little  more  than 
token  efforts  in  employing  Blacks  into  management  positions.  Table 
3  shows  the  length  of  service  of  all  the  Black  mana:^>:irs  in  these 
companies. 


TABLE  3 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  OF  ALL  THE  BLACK  MAIUGERS 
IN  THE  COMPLIES 


Companies 

Number 
of  Black 
Managers 

Meau 
Year(i 

Years  in 

Median 
s)  Year(s) 

* 

Service 
Mode 
Yc-ar(s) 

Ran;e 
Year(s) 

Ace  Public  Utility 

508 

13 

11 

1 

(54) 

1-36 

Triple  C  Bank 

114 

7 

4 

2 

(21) 

1-20 

Aunts  Manufacturing 

76 

7 

5 

4 

(12) 

1-25 

Ajax  Manufacturing 

3 

7 

6 

NONE 

6-12 

Century  I^lanuf acturing 

2 

7 

NONE 

NONE 

6-7 

Deuce  Public  Utility 

37 

4 

3 

2 

(11) 

1-20 

Triple  A  Kank 

47 

3 

2 

1 

(11) 

1-8 

Cousins  Manufac Luring;' 

'^^  14 

3 

3 

3 

(6) 

1-10 

''^All  fij^ures  arc  rounded  to  tin/  ucarefit  year. 

*l)ata  is  only  for  the  iiiaan;',crs  wIk.  participated  In  thi^;  .stud 
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With  re<;nrcl  to  only  thorjo  maiiaj^ors  participating  in  this 
study  45  percent  of  tL    Black  managers  have  four  or  less  years  of 
service  v.uth  their  companies,  compared  to  9  percent  of  the  v;hite 
managers.     In  addition,  83  percent  of  the  Black  managers,  compared 
to  only  26  percent  of  the  v;hite  managers,  have  ten  years  or  less 
of  service. 

I'Jhen  managerial  level  was  used  as  the  control  variable, 

it  was  found  that  71  percent  of  the  Blacks  in  middle  management 

positions  v/ere  with  their  firms  less  than  eight  years  and  38  per-' 

cent  were  with  their  firms  less  than  four  years.     This  compares 

with  15  percent  white  middle  managers  with  less  than  eight  years 

9 

and  only  6  percent  with  less  than  four  years  of  service. 

Even  though  many  Black  managers  have  not  been  with  their 
firms  a  long  period  of  time,  72  percent  of  them,  compai-ed  to  32 
percent  of  the  vmite  managers,  have  held  jobs  in  other  firnis  vjhich 
were  directly  related  to  their  obtaining  jobs  v;ith  their  present 
firms.     Furthennore,  the  Llack  managers  v/ere  employed  in  previous 
jobs  much-  longer  than  the  white  managers.     This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Black  middle  level  managers. 

Table  4  shows  the  total  number  of  years  of  relevant  v;ork 
experience  of  the  Black  and  white  managers  by  managerial  level. 

The  fact  that  Blacks  have  a  great  deal  of  experience 
relevant  tc  their  present  job  in  other  institutions  is  supported 
by  their  responses  to  the  fo].lov;ing  question::: 

^See  Append  ■  x  ii,  j>p .  541-542 ,  for  the*  f  rciqui^acy  distribu- 
tion of  the  pnrticipaLinj;  irinna^'e rs  *   Icngtli  of  service*  wltli  their 
present  companies. 
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Turn  YLMIS  OV  1U:LEV/VMT  work  EXPERIENCK 
Years  Black  Mana^.^^r.^  UTiite  Managers 


Lower  >Jiddlc  Lover  Middle  Upper 

(N=84)  (K=47)  (N-79)  (N=30) 

1-4                       26    %  3    %  15    %  3    %  0  % 

5-8                      29  18  19  6  0 

9-12                     21  18  13  14  0 

13-16                   13  J  7  13  19  10 

17-20                     6  15  11  19  10 

21-24        *             4  24  9  14  30 

Over  24  1  6  ?1   25  50 

Total*                100  10?.  101  100  100 


Some  pcrcents      '   f^var  100  because  of  rounding  errors-;. 

Which,  if  any,  oi.  I'itc  follov;ing  factors  helped  you  attain 
your  present  position?    Ta.l     5  shov;s  the  managers'  re?-*  onscs. 

Forty-fivo  percent  :  f  the  white  managers,  compared  to  19 
percent  of  the  Dlack  mana^;ers,  believe  experience  in  their  con - 
panies  v/as  the  only  factor  w^dch  v-'as  helpful  in  obtaining  their 
present  positiorts.     In  addition,  almost  as  many  Blacks  believe 
their  educational  aciiicvcr.LaL  was  at  ituist  one  of  the  fiictors 
helpful  in  obtainiaf:  their  pr^^ent  posit iol:^:  as  believe  experience 
in  their  cor;.>ani.e3  \;a3  helpful. 


K.'i 


FACTORS  wm.cii  iii'i.Tr.i)  :'u\NACi:u:3  attain 

THLIR  PRI:S1;KT  POSITION'S 


Factors 

Black  Managers 
(N-lxa) 

Iv'liiLP  Mann;,erd 

/XT      1   C  /I  \ 

(N=13o) 

Experience  within  the  Company 

60  % 

97  % 

Experience 

in  another  Cqjnpany 

16 

21 

Experience 

in  the  Government 

7 

3 

Experience 

in  the  Military 

21 

17 

Experience 

in  Social  Aj^encies 

6 

3 

Experience 
World 

in  the  Acadenic 

55 

33 

Initiative 
Company 

in  Organising  the 

0 

2 

Other 

26 

10 

Being  Black  (Previously  .listed 
under  "Other") 

9 

0 

Total* 

200 

186 

Tne  tot.'l  percentages  are  over  100  heciiuse  the  manap,crs 
could  i^elect  mov..  than  one  factor. 


Nine  percent  of  the  Black  r.ana^;Gj\i  believe  being  Black 
helpc;d  them  attain  their  present  positions;  four  of  the  ten  are 
middle  level  managers.     As  one  Black  middle  level  managi^r  from 
Deuce  Public  Util'ty  said,  "Tlie  company  caiiie  looking  for  me.  I 
had  the  rkrlls  they  needed,  but  being  BJ ack  certainly  helped." 
A  Black  midJJe  ]evi*l  inana;',*.'!'  li'oia  Triple  C  liaak  L^ald,  "1  am  a 
Black  hanker  because  of  the  Watts  riots.     They  need  Blacks  to 


put  in  branches  in  Black  conimuni  1.  ies . And  a  Black  m<\naj;er  froi.i 
Ajax  >Iann fac Cur ui^;  said,        liavc  Lhis  position  only  !)t'cau;^c  1 
ndpcd  lead  a  proLC'jt  nioVw.v.ont  wiiicii  dciiianuod  botlcr  Lrealr.iunt 
Black  oniployoes  and  more  Black  na?iagers,     I  didn't  want  it,  but 
they  gave  It  to  me  to  try  to  i;liUt  mc  up.     l>eiag  iJlack  helped." 

With  ypocific  regard  to  Black  and  wliitc  middle  level  man- 
agers, only  12  percent  of  the  Black  managers,  compared  to  47  per- 
cent of  the  white  managers,  believe  experience  in  their  companies 
was  the  only  factor  which  helped  them  achieve  their  present  posi- 
tions.    Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  Black  middJe  level  managers 
believe  that  experience  in  one  or  a  combination  of  the  follov/iug 
positions  attributed  to  their  acliievinj;  their  present  positions: 
social  agencies,  government  service,  military  service,  prof esjjional 
positions  in  academia*     Finally,  seven  ol:  the  thirty-four  Black 
maua^^ers  believe  their  experience  in  otlier  companies  v/as  lielpful. 
These  data  su,7,r;c.":i t  that  many  of  the  Black  middle  level  managers 
have  been  hired  in  at  middle  level  positions*     A  possible  explcn^n- 
tion  for  this  is  that  the  corporate  v:or]d  is  begimiing  to  discover 
th:  !-  there  are  many  capable,  qualified  Black  managers  who  have  been 
working;  in  governmental  social  agencies,  academic  institutions, 
public  or|;auizations ,  r-^d/or  tiieir  ov;n  businesses  who  are  pol  -  ii-- 
tial  mana';ement  candidates  for  their  firm:-5.     Many  firms  have  used 
these  sources  to  seek  wUite  managers  for  many  years,  but  they  have 
been  reluctant  to  seek  BJack  managers  from  tiie  same  sources  becaUK- 
of  tlie  rir.;.^;'  gL'uc^ral  lack  c»r  desire  to  have  Black  m.juaii'Ors. 
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Tims  far  lao  liirinv;  aspects  of  l^lcick  inanagers  in  white 
businc*sr,cs  has  be. en  couceutrnlcd  on.     Tiic  followia);,  paraj;rnph:-J 
and  ciuLa  Vvill  deal  pri:naL"j  iy  \:ilh  the  promo tioaal  riSi>ecl;s — what 
types  of  positions  the  BlarL  maiu:i.;ei*s  hold-,  at  what   levels,  and 
at  \vhat  salaries. 

While  most  white  businesses  are  slov;ly  increasing  their 
numbers  of  Blacks  in  lov;ev  iiKiaagerr.eau  positions,  there  ar^  still 
very  few  Blacks  at  the  uiddlr  levels  of  nanai^emeut.     Only  19  or 
2.2  percent  of  all  iilack  r.iaiic.gcrs  who  represent  only  1.9  percent 
of  all  tae  managers  in  the  participating  firms  are  considered  mid- 
dle level  1.  >naj',ers  and  a  sligiitly  iu.gher  percent  are  considered 
lower  middle  level  mana^^tirs ,     Put  anotiier  v/ay,  only  appix>xiniataly 
.4  percent  of  all  middle  naangement  positions  are  filit-d  by  Blacks 
Rer.^nber  ttie  thirty-four  black  middle  levc-1  inauagers  iix  this  study 
represent  approximately  ijO  j.ercent  of  all  the  Black  middle  level 
ijianagers  in  these  firms,     None  of  the  companies  have  Blacks  in  the 
upper  levels  of  v.ianagvji k  . and  uouc  of  them  have  Blacks  o.  their 
Board  of  Dir-  cters, 

Ti;e  companies:  in  our  study  seeia  not  to  be  atypical  of  whit 

businesses  in  general.     (IVifford  Alexander  wrote  in  1971: 

rCov;,  the  progress  I've  talked  about  that's  been 
made  by  som:j  Iw-v;  York  firms  in  the  past  years  re- 
lates to  just  a  certain  category  of  v;lii te-collar 
•jobs.     It  is  often  the  entry  level  and  the  lov/er 
middle  level  wli Lie -c<jilar  position.     The  board 
rooiijs  still   iiic  pretty  lily  \;hite,     in  the  re- 
cent survey  oi   tiie  fifty  iuadiag  co :  .xu'ations 
by  th(j  llace  ta- 1  at  \  tni'-..  Clenter ,  it  was  found  tha  t 
of  6u0  r.ieni'L  r-.  of   Hw  ho/uHi,  oal.}    ftMir  v;ere 
Black.     I  I  al'  '»  fuuad  that   the  Pof)r*s  indi^x  of 
leading  <.::eent  i  ves--\;hi  cii  iucJiidcs   th(K;e  uho 
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make  the  loi\{\  bread  in  thc^ie  compan  i  e«  —  .1  i.t^lod 
2,522  oxeciiLives  fror.)  Pi  f  l:y  c:o  rporat:  ion.s  .  Of 
ttiosc  2,522,  not;  a  sin;;lt-^  one  was  lilat:!..  Aj»aLn, 
tile  talk  far  onLstrippod  the  ]>cr fe rmancw' . ^  ^ 

In  1969,  Raphaul  F.  Nevln.s  and  Aiulrev;  Morryuien  wrote: 

One  receiU.  s tuuy  showr.    hat  tiiere  are  cur- 
rently fewer  than  thirty  i;lack  corporate  execu- 
tives earning;  more  than  $30,000  per  year.  Due 
to  what  is  kuo.  a  as  "the  middle  niauageraent  bar- 
rier," most  Blacks  in  corporations  never  rise 
above  the  lo^./er  management  level.  H 

In  1972,  Charles  L.  Fields  and  Evelyn  S.  Freeman  wrote: 

Our  1969  article,  in  The  'AVjA  carried  statis- 
tical results  from  our  1968  survey  of  86  Black 
HBA*s.     That  group  had  an  average  age  of  29  years, 
and  only  ei^ht  percent  earned  a  salary  in  excess 
of  $11,000.     Our  new  sample  group  of  36  Black 
MBA's  is  the  result  of  data  gathered  from  1970-71* 
The  average  Black  MBA  in  ::his  study  is  male,  28 
and  one-half,  married,  and  has  an  income  of 
$14,420.     He  graduated  from  a  traditionally  V7h"ite 
business  school  in  thi:  i*ast  and  has  four  and  o  e- 
half  years  of  business;    experience.    .    .  . 

Looking  at  our  sample  group,  83.4  percent 
graduated  from  the  top  business  sciiools  in  the 
country.     According  to  a  sttidy  by  I'H  'v  Enterprises, 
Inc.   (cited  in  the  October,  1971  issue  of  The  iJBA) , 
starting  Scilarles  for  1971  j^raduaLes  from  the  top 
schools  were  in  the  range  of  $14,000  to  $14,500. 
Tims,   these  Bjlack  MBA'.s  with  an  average  of  four 
and  one-half  years  of  business  experience  are 
earning  appr.  ximatuly  tiie  same  as  new  MBA  grad- 
uates witiiout  significant  prior  business  exper- 
^  ience- 

If  one  assumes  that  tlie  avera;^n  MBA  startin^.^ 
annual  .-salary  in  1967  was  $11,400  and  that  tlie 
MBA  rec    .ved  an  average  annual  salary  increuont 
of  10  percent.  In  1971  he  would  have  earned 
$16,704  with  four  years  of  experience.  Our 


*  ^Vj-L'xanu  jr  ,  p  .   7 . 

■'•'-RaphaeJ   F.  N'evins  and  /n(hew  Merrymon,  "Tiie  Search  for 
Black  Mana-ement,  H I5A ,  Vol.   Ill,  Ao .   7,  1909,  p.  9. 
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sample,  jrroup  of  \Mr\ck  MiiA's  witli  an  average  of  four 
and  onc-lial  1  ycari.;  of  ox.jericno.'  lias  a  mean  Incomo 
of  $14,420,  \;hici)  reflect;;  a  slower  career  growth 
pattern  and,  thus,  less  income*.    This  $2,000  (•!-) 
difference  leads  us  to  hypothesize  that  tiie  lilack 
MBA  is  si(;.nificantly  behind  his  white  counterparts. 
V/hilc  white  and  Black  MBA's  may  receive  similar 
enti7-level  salaries,  whites  seem  to  be  moving 
ahe»'»d  farther  and  faster.    Since  promotions  by 
tit"e  carry  a  more  substantial  salary  increase 
thaii  one  would  receive  from  annual  salary  incre- 
ments in  the  same  position,  it  is  probable  that 
limited  upv/ard  mobility  for  Slacks  accounts  for 
the  dif ference.l- 

Tiiey  found  similar  discrepancy  betv;een  Black  and  v/hite  engineers 

and  lawyers  who  participated  in  their  study. 

Of  the  819  Black  managers  in  the  eight  participating  firms 
in  this  study,  there  arc  only  tv/o  Black  managers  who  eaz-n  over 
$25,000.     Only  three  earn  botvjeen  $22,000  and  $23,999. 

In  the  iie::t  ch.-;pter  tiie  rec'.ression  analysis  v/ill  sliow  that 
the  Black  manager    \\'lth  similar  rt^levant  work  cxpcriiMice  and  edu- 
cational ac  :iievemo:nt  make  less  monej^  t\n\n  their  v/Iiiite  counte rpcirts . 
This  salary  diffe  ^nce  increase..^  as  the  Icnj-th  of  service  increa-^es 
which  indicates  that  racial  discriminatiua  was  gre.iter  iu  the  past 
ttian  in  tiie  present. 

The  above  facts  plus  the  fact  that  there  are  fcv/  Blacks  in 
the  corporate  v/orld  above  lov/er  level  positions  leads  mciny  Blacks 
to  believe  that  Black:^  have  little  cliar^cc  to  advance  above  lov;er 
level  management  positions.     Seventy  percent  of  the  Black  mana^^,ers 
in  thi.    study  agree  or  strongly  agree*  that  most  c«  rporations  iiave 


^^Charles  k.   Fields  and  kvelyn     .   Vrrxman,   "Black  Proftis- 
sionals:     The  Gap  Js  Kol  ClosLnj',,*'  ^DjJi*  Vol.  6,  No.  A,  1972,  p.  78. 
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just  shifted  the  point  at  which  ihcy  lic^in  to  apply  di r>cr uniiu'itLM*y 

practicos  against  tiielr  131ad:  i.mnngers.     Ihey  will  hire  a  lilnck 

1  3 

but  u'ill  not  allow  hhn/hor  to  reali/.e  hib/hcr  full  putenlial. 

Some  of  the  representative  reasons  why  the  Black  managers 
agree  that  the  point  of  discrimination  has  just  shlCted  are  as 
follov.'s, 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  from  Triple  A  Bank:  "My 
evidence  is  the  nuijiber  of  Blacks  with  colle^^o  degrees  who  are 
working  in  the  post  office.     I  also  believe  that  many  Blacks 
work  ill  'show-front'  jobs." 

A  middle  level  Black  manager  from  the  same  company:  "Blacl: 
are  not  allowed  to  realize  their  full  potential  because  they  are 
hired  primarily  to  deal  with  Black  employees  and  custo:  i-rs;  there- 
fore, they  are  exclndoci  from  ^^eu^rjl  coir.pniiv  activities— thus 
promotions  • " 

This  manager's  position  v/as  sup, -nrted  by  a  lower  level 
Black  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank:     "Blricks  are  never  really  pro- 
moted o:^  the  basi     of  strict  ability  and  \/ork  e:<pm*ieiice — they  are 
moved  up  because  they  are  Black  and  how  it  will  look  to  the  public. 

A  middle  level  Black  manager  front  Aunts  Manufacturing  de- 
scribed his  own  personal  experif  ice  as  evidence  from  strongly 
agreeing  that  Blacks  are  not  aljo\;ed  to  realize  their  full  poten-- 
tial:     ''I  have  a  B.S.  and  I  am  getting  an  MliA.     I  v/ent  to  a  good 
school  and  I  got  [;ood  grr.Jes.     I've  applied  for  many  management 

'-'^See  AppeiuJL>:  Ji,  pp.   543-'5A3,   for  Liio  frequency  distribu- 
tion of  the  mana^^ers'   re:»pon:.es  and  a  detailed  i)reakd(*v.'n  of  the 
managers'  reasons  for  a^^reeln;;  or  dis.'i;.;ree  Lnj.^  v.-ith  th«.;  ques  t  L'.)iis  . 
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posltiiMis  thai  I  •in  ijualificd  for  and  iVn  told  that  iMu  doing  more 
for  the  company  where  J  am  so  Ihoy  won^t  promote  rac." 

Finally,  a  Dlav.k  fcmalo  vho  is  involved  in  Ac.  Public 
Utilit3''s  AAP  said  that  being  in  her  position  it  does  not  seem 
like' tiic  cuaipr-ny  ha^i  just  shifted  its  point  of  discrimination. 
Uov;ever,  in  her  talks  with  other  Black  managers  many  seemed  very 
frustrated;  therefore,  she  agreed  v;ith  the  statement. 

Not  only  iias  the  advancement  of  Blacks  been  limited  in  the 
business  hierarchy,  but  those  who  have  advanced  to  a  relatively 
high  level  (for  Blacks)  are  normally  put  into  such  positions  wiiich 
are  related  to  the  Black  "sphere"  such  as  speci.'^l  markets,  indus- 
trial relations,  AAP  Director,  urban  affairs,  community  relations, 
and  persoijnel.     W.  Kirk  Jackson >  Director  of  Placemen L  and  Devel- 
opment at    .nanta  University,  v/rote: 

Tiie  onl}^  dent  in  this  v/cill  of  discrimination  was 
industry's  effort  to  "capture"  the  Ne[;ro  market  with 
the  institution        of  "special  market^:,"  featuring 
a  Ne^'^ro  athlete  sponsoring  a  j^roduct  after  belting 
a  home  run.^'^ 

Even  those  Ulackii  who  are  not  asr^ij^ned  to  positions  in  the 
Black  "3phere"  but  to  technical  and  professional  areas  are  normally 
not  put  in  jobs  whic:h  arc  in  the  direct  line  of  projz;ression  for 
an  executive  or  administrative  position.     Walter  Fugel  addressed 
himself  to  this  point  in  the  follov/ing  manner: 


1^*W.  Kirk  Jackson,  "Placenent  Director,"  MB;\,  Vol.  ITl, 
.Vo.   7,  196y,  p.  6. 
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Male  Negro  workers  have  been  employ ed  in  the 
office  of  a  larj»e  inauufacturing  planU,  but  outside 
of  the  line  of  progression  that  lends  to  super- 
visory or  office  ma^iagor  positions,    A  large  elec- 
tronics company  employed  a  number  of  Negro  engin- 
eers who  were  involved  in  technical  functions 
rather  than  administrative  assignments  that  lend 
to  an  executive  position.     In  a  retail  food  chain, 
Negro  women  l)ave  been  hired  into  cashiers'  jobs 
but  not  into  jobs  that,  might  lead  to  a  section 
managership • 

Quay  supported  Fogel  when  he  wrote: 

Negroes  are  alrao.st  nonexistent  in  this  critical 
occupational  category,  which  includes  all  levels 
of  industrial  mcinagement  from  first-line  super- 
vision to  the  very  top  e^cecutive  positions  and 
professionals.  Most  Negrofes  in  this  grouping  are 
at  the  first  level  of  supervision,  working  as 
plant  foreneu  in  charge  of  racially  mixed  work 
crews,  but  probably  not  directing  all-white  units. 

The.  highest  mc^iiagerial  levels  achieved  by 
Negro  \7orkers  are  usually  in  employee  relations 
and  scientific  research  departments.  .    .   .  There  . 
is  not  one  Negro  in  the  top  management  of  an}*"  major 
chemical  firm  known  to  the  author. 

This  study  supports  both  of  these  propositions.     The  two 
highest  rap  Mng  Blacks  in  the  participating  firms  are  Vice-Presi- 
dents  in  the  area  of  Public  Relations  and  Urban  Affairs  who  were 
hired  in  1964  and  1971  in  Triple  C  Bank.     Both  of  these  individuals 
had  exli' racly  long,  di   tinguished  careers  in  the  federal  :  ovornment. 
In  addition,  thirteen  of  the  remaining  seventeen  middle  level  man- 
agers either  hold  positions  in  Urban  Affairs  and  Personnel  or 


-•-"^Walter  Fogel,  Labor  Market  Obstacles  to  Minority  Job 
Gains ,  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  Reprint  No.  187  (Los 
Angeles,  1968),  p.  61. 

"^^V/illiam  H.  Quay,  The  Ne::r^i  ;in  d;e  Cnopilstry  Industry. 
(Philadelphia,  1969),  p.  36.  "  -  ---  -  ^  — 
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posiilon.s  in  whlcl    lIkm*  r  v.orl;  1:^  direclly  roJat.cd  to  Llic  iilack 
market,  i.e.,  branch  managt^r  in  a  Clad;  aro.a  or  distrirt  fuipor-- 
visors  in  a  lilack  area.     The  ronauiint.;  four  middle  level  i:ianar;ers 
hold  professional    (teel.aical)  positions  v/hich  are  not.  administra- 


tive in  nature. 


An  excellent  case  illustrating  v;hat  liappcns  to  Blacks  in 

business  v^as  given  by  Charles  L,   Fields  and  Iwelyn  S,  Freeman. 

.   ,   ,  A  young  Black  MBA  graduate  from  a  top-rated 
business  school  accepted  enj^loymeut  in  raarkr  ting 
with  a  leading  trade  convention  association  or- 
ganization.    He  entered  the  department  along  with 
two  white  MBA's  with  similar  educational  backgrounds; 
none  of  the  three  had  significant  prior  business  ex- 
perience.    Shortly  tifter  tiieir  initial  company  oric-n- 
tation,   the  white  MBA's  v;ere  placed  on  assignvaonts 
where  they  in Lerfac.;d  v;itli  clients  and  had  the  au-- 
thority  to  ciweat  deals  involving  policy  decisions 
and  money  allocations.     They  were  also  sent  to  major 
profesr/  jnal  association  meetings  with  opportunities 
for  additional  sel f -Jevelopnent •     The  Black  MBA  was 
utilized  prinarily  with  Urban  League,  NAACP,  and 
other  minority-oriented  groups.     After  a  period  of 
time,  tlie  Bl.ick  sought  involvenent  with  the  major 
marketing  activities  of  the  organization  outside  of 
a  Black  orientation.     lie  found  that  his  white  counter- 
parts began  to  assume  that  he  was  not  getting  getter 
developmental  oppor tvmities  because  he  lacked  real 
ability. 

VJhen  approached  with  this  desire,  tlic  manager 
exprt  :sed  his  attitude  that  as  the  fi^"st  Black  hired, 
it  was  important  for  hin  to  iuitiall>  establish  ac^ 
ceptance  by  ju:>t  being  seen  around.     Underlying  his 
statements  was  the  fear  that  business  would  be  lost 
if  rlient  •  had  to  deal  v;ith  a  Black. 

The  deparLi:U:nt  mai^ager  would  not  concede  that 
he  was  inhil)irin?^  the  Black \s  cliances  for  advancement 
by  not  giving  niui  Liiv*  sa.  kind  of  exposure  tliat 
whites  enjoyed.  I;ow  tiu-  ij  j  ack  MBA  is  dlscoura;'.ed  and 
is  seeliing  aiiutlier  p(>si  t  Lou  wiK^re  he  a  .i  maxiriize  liis 
abi'li.tU'S  an(i  cifttM/d  tlio  s.itiv'  kind:,  oi  oppc»  r  ti.M  i- 
ticis  that  whites  an-  giv-ni.     Unfortunately,  this  case 
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is  typical.     iMaclct;  and  whiles  enter  as  equals,  but 
will  tcji      !    tin   fxptM-i  cuicc  lU'cded  fo  r  proiuo  Liour, , 
will  la  BiacUs  do  not**-'' 

A  younf;  Clack  manager's  plight  in  Triple  C  Ban!  iias  simi- 
lar roots.     lie  becaiae  a  branch  nauager  of  a  nev;  branch  in  a  Black 
cor.uuuiii ty  established  as  a  result  of  riots  in  throe  tind  one-half 
years — an  extremely  rapid  advanceiaenu.     After  being  there  for  tv;o 
and  one-half  years  at  a  salary       much  lov;or  than  his  white  counter- 
parts, after  havin[^  raany  of  his  decisions  reversed,  after  discover- 
ing that  v;hite  managers  could  make  exceptions  while  he  could  not, 
after  having  believed  he  had  done  his  job  and  should  have  been 
promoted,   and  after  v,\  Siting  to  become  a  full  banker  rather  than 
just  a  Black  banker,  he  left  his  form  for  another  one  to  become  a 
district  managt^r  for  six  brcuich  banks  at  a  salary  40  percent  iiigher 
titan  the  one  )je  was  receiving.     Hiy  main  complaint  about  !iis  fir.st 
job  posit ji>n  was  not  only  the  lov/  salary  and  the  difficulty  in  grit- 
ting tiij.;  decisions  approved,  but  also  the  fact  that  he  believed  he 
would  never  be  a  banker  for  all  custoniers  but  only  a  limited  Black 
banker  for  Black  customers.     He  realized  there  v:a:3  a  need  to  have 
Bl^lck  bankers  in  the  iJlack  community;  h.owever,  he  believed  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  Black  bankers  v;lio  could  be  ro- 
tated to  branches  in  tne  iilack  conumuni  ty  so  that   tive  bankers  wuuJ  d 
not  be  restricted  in  tlieir  grov;th.     In  the  coiaing  chapters  numer- 
ous statcmentr:  by   the  Black  managers  support  tiie  storic  :  of  tlus 
Bl:ich  banker  and  the  BJ  ack  ilBA. 

'^''i'ieids  and  Freeman,  p,  7o. 
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Tiiat  in  aok  maiuij^.irs  do  not  liave  important  decision-inakinj; 
po^vLtions  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  only  24  porceat  of  the 
Jilack  liiiddle  level  mana^^crs,  con^pared  to  38  percent  of  the  wliite 
middle  It-vel  managers,  control  a  budgo'  .     \7ith  rc^^^ard  to  tlic! 
lower  level  raana^ers,  10  percent  of  the  Dlack  managers  and  23 
percent  of  the  white  mana[;ers  controlled  a  budget. 

Not  only  did  few  Blacks  believe  they  have  control  over  a 

budget,  but  64  percent  of  the  Black  Taanac^rs  have  only  five  or 

fewer  subordinates,  compared  to  31  percent  of  the  white  managers. 

Wiien  inana^^erial  level  is  used  as  the  control  variable,   it  was 

found  that  24  percent  of  the  Black  niddle  level  managers  had  no 

subordinates,  conpared  to  14  percent  of  the  white  niddle  level 

managers.     Double  the  percentage  of  Black  lower  level  managers 

had  no  £;abord1uates ,  co:np-'red  to  the  white  lower  level  managers-- 

18 

34  percent  to  17  percent. 

The  virtually  non-existent  decision-making^  positions  of 
Blacks  more  strikin^^ly  at  middle  managcr,rint  are  also  subi^ :  an  tiated 
by  ti)e  following  data : 

Only  59  peicent  of  the  Black  middle  levol  managers,  com- 
pared to  23  percent  of  the  white  middle  level  managers,  believe 
they  have  little  or  no  influence  over  the  niring  and  promoting 
policies  of  their  departments  .:nd/or  divisions.     There  is  little 


See  Appundix  B,  p.  343,  for  die  frequency  distribu- 
tion of  tiie  aur;ber  of  siibordiaales  the  j'»1ack  nnd  white  iiianagcM's 
hav^. 
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difference  betv.vcn  llw.  iilatl.  ai:cl  wiiit^i  lovcv  lo.vol  in:u5n -ors— -31 
percent  of  the  iiJack  and  3()  porconf  vhir.c,  respect  i  vely. 

Anticipating  the  relative  pov:erless  positions  of  the  Clack 
managers,  l\u  y  wore  askt  d  thv  (juestiiui:     Do  you  hawi  the  same 
power  and  authority  as  the  wi}iie  mana;::ers  v;ho  held  your  position 
before  you? 

In  response  to  the  question,  32  percent  of  the  Dlack  man-- 
agers,  approxiniately  equal  percentci^es  from  lov;er  and  middle  manage 
iiie:nt,  said  they  do  not  believe  they  have  the  same  power  and  author- 
ity as  the  white  ranna^ers  who  held  their  p-ositions  before  thciu. 
In  addition,   ten  of  the  Black  uianagers  said  they  do  not  hold  posi- 
tion:^ that  \;ere  ;revious]\   occupied  by  v;l-iite  mauii^^erfi ;  tliereforc, 
they  responded  affirmatively.    More  Blacks  in  Personnel — 53  per- 
cent—  than  any  of  the  oLiier  i;:ana.'*ers  '  areas  of  work  an.'^ive red  this 
question  ne^jati.vcly.     in  fact,  more  than  a  najority  of  the  lUack 
inana^;ers  in  Persoanel  believe  tliey  hav-.:  little  or  no  influence 
over  their  coMpcmies  '   and  departments  '  / d  i  vis'i  oris  '  eiiiployiT^ent 
policies . 

The  two  primary  reasons  the  iJla.ck  managers  believe  they 
do  not  have  the  san:e  pov^er  and  autliority  as  the  v/h.itc 'nana^^crs 
are:     (1)   they  must  prove  their.selves  before  they  are  j^iven  thi,- 
same  pov/er  nr»d  aiitiiority,  v;  he  re  as  the  v;hite  maanj»erj:  are  f,iven 
thcfu  iiiifiicdia tc^Iy ;  and  (2)   tih:ir  v;ork  is  always  bein^;.  cht.ck'.  on 


-^■•^Sc'    A])pcn;.!i.x  li ,  p.   3^3,   for  the  frefjucncy  distribu- 
tion of  the  i.iana['i'r '   r(]::p«Mise::  v;ith   rej;ard   lo  cLiployi.,*  »ii  t  lnnu'.."nee 
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aiuJ  they  arc  noL  i\ivcn  tho  coripli:Lo  povc-r,  niithority,  and  lati- 

20 

tude  thai  the.  while  i.iaiKii^.ctrs  are  [;lv»-iu 

Ci.uisidoriir.;  the  fact  LhaL  iiioGL  lilaci.:'.  arc  iu  low  level, 
non-supervisi)ry  posii.ious  witli  little  autliority  and  believe  Black:: 
are  liiaited  to  low  level  posil'lon^i,  it   is  not  surprifrLnf;  that 
three  out  of  four  believe  Blacks  are  just  being  sho\/cased.  Twenty- 
four  percent  of  the  managers  believe  Blacks  are  being  showcased 
beca  use  they  have  done  what  their  firras  have  asked  them  to,  such 
as  attend  meetings,  dinner :>  and  conferences,  give  speech  and 
have  their  pictures;  taken.     Another  21  percent  said  their  companies 
need  to  iinpro\     their  iraages  with  the  public  so  ''^ey  encoura;;»e 
Blacks  to  showcase,     Another  16  percent  sa:id  th':>  kno\;  of  Blacks 
iu  their  fimis  who  liave  perfon:u:d  public  relations  activities 
but   they  have  not  done  so  themselves.     And  13  percent  said  tiiey 
have  been  a^ked  to  pev  orn  certain  functions,  but   they  have  refused. 

Khile  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  Blacl:  managers  in  all 
of  the  various  job  clar.sif icat Lens  who  agree  that  Blades  are  used 
for  sho\:casing  purposes  by  their  firms,   the  Blcick  managers  in  Per- 
sonnel and  Finance  arc  more  likely  to  agree  that  this  ^occurs  tljan 
those  in  administrative,  supervisory,  and  scientific  c^rens.  For 
example,  93  percent  of  the  Black  managers  v;orking  in  banks  as  ]oan 
and  finance  officers  and  82  percc-nt  in  Personnel,  comparet^  to  63 

^^Sec  Appendix  r» ,  pp,  5A5-5*'*6,   for  the  reasons   the  ntan-' 
agerr.  do  not  believi'  they  have  t  iie  sar.ie  po\Jer  and  authority  as 
wnite  managers  v;hf>  lield  their  .job  befote  Lhi'j.i. 

^  ^  !jee  Append* ii ,   pp  .    ^;A0'-3AC,    j'^'  r   t  iu.  i:;.iiKige  r-;  *  j-easen:'. 
for  agrt^^iing  or  disagreeing  that  !>lacks  are  beii.i',  shu'.casetl. 
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pcrcuiit:  ill  auir.lnis i: rat Idii  i\-\d  67  porcont  .in  ^iiptM'vitiory  posi.Li.ouiS 
bol.Lcvv.  r>i.ackr.  arc  u.'od  lor  sliov;casJ  nj;  i>urpo.se!3.     In  sliort,  i\cn-' 
orally  the  iMacv.  i:Ku\a:;er;;  \:ho  are  In  doc  i l.oii-mal-.ln^^;  positioiif) 
supi'rvi  people  are  ler.s  likely  to  beJ  ieve  that  iilackti  are 

being  used  for  .^^hovv'ca^i in purpoi:es  than  tliose  in  Persoimcl  and 
visible  non-supcrv L.sory  positions  such  as  loan  ofiiceri^  in  banks, 

A  Black  middle  level  mana^^er  from  Ace  Public  Utility  said 
that  hct  believes  all  managerial  jobs  are  partly  public  rel:'tions 
fancLions  and  a  Black  inana^^er  can  perforiTi  the:;e  functions  better 
in  the  Jilack  cornuunities . 

One  Black  fe!V»ale  l.ov.'cr  level  r.;ana;;er  froin  the  same  com  - 
pany believei.-;  tiu^. t  Ulack  i.iana'jer.s  are  really  pov;erle;s.s ,  but  that 
the  public  is  [;ive:;  the  iiiprespion  tiuit  they  are  not:     "Firms  at- 
tei.ipt   to  five  tiiO  pub.l  i  c  a  fr.l.se  inp  re!:..s :( on .     Tliey  have  a  fev; 
r>lack  inanai^ers  so  they  use  them  for  raaay  jobs.     The  Black  maua- 
jjers  !:iif-;Iit  not  hav*:  tlie  pov;cu  to  do  any  thin;.;,  but  the  finv;  attempts 
to  convey  the  inar;e  th.at:   they  have  all  kinds  of  pov/er.*' 

A  Black  luiddle  level  mana;;er  froia  Deuce  Public  Utility 
indicated  that  lli^^  coi^pany  tries  to  mal^e  him  attend  all  types  of 
functions;  hov/t^ver",  he  said  he  only  attends  functfc-'us  in  v/hicii  he 
is  allowed  to  talk  about  f 'ic  true  situation  of  Blacks  in  his  firm 
and  he  will  not  attend   tiiose  in  which  lie  is  supposed  to  put  forth 
the   firiuVs  point  of  viev:, 

J3  c  c  n  u  SI'  c  vu  ry  t  i  in  c  ) :  e  1 1  n"n  s  a  r  o  i  i  n  d  tl  i  e  re  J  s  s  or.)  con  a  wi  i  ] ) 
a  camera  in  his  le.k   ra  to  ry  takin;;  ^'Lctun^s  of  hiin  to  publici/.e  the 
*'pi-iy;',n-s:;**  iilacks  are  siippoj;ucl  1  y  i.iakijig  in  his  firnj,  a  Black 
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ianua.^'.CM:  \L\'i.\  Aunto  Maiui  fncturi       sLroj)j;ly  n;;iood  with  lliitt 

St  I'XClUCIX  L  • 

Surini...'ry  j  a  id  Concliisjc )  t  i_s 
Thcj  prcsc'uL  situntiun  of  jjIhcm    'nnci'V-'^"'"^  -^^^  \,')ule  corpora- 
tioiis  i.s  noL  very  hopeful.     After  cUirty  years  of  federal  and  oxocu 
tive  orders,  after  ten  years  of  Plans  for  Proj^ross,  after  seven 
years  of  Title  VII  of  tli.    Civil  Rights  Act,  and  after  many  years 
of  preaching  by  the  corporate  world  and  these  particular  firms 
about  their  co:vLi:ii tiuen t  to  equal  eiaplo^^ient  opportunities,  black 
manat;ers  rc:prcscnt  only  1.9  percent  of  the  mauageri.  in  the  par- 
ticijjat firi.i^;.     It  has  only  been  in  tne  past  four  years  thai  the 
corporate  \;orld  in  gcnciral  and  specifically  tiie  finns  wivich  parti- 
cipated Ln   wh.ijj  stutly  have  raade  more  than   to]:..M.i  effoirts  to  hire 
an d  p r c):  lo  t c-     1  ri c k s  1  n t o  n ar i a ) ; e m e p.  t  p o s  i  I  i o 1 1 b  an d  t h is     as  do u t \ 
under  incre;.3ln|^  pressure  froi;.  the  federal  government,  civil  rii;.ht3 
groups,  aui'  the  i.  lo  ts  of  the  1960's.     The  few  black  managers  v?ho 
are  enployed  by  these  finus  are  generally  in  lou^  level  m;:aa^];eTricn t 
positions,  ?;enerally  related  to  the  Black  "sphere"  and  have  little, 
if  any,  decisioa-iuakinj;  pov.-er. 
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CHAPTER  V 

EXPLANATIONS  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  OF 
BLACK  MANAGERS  IN  WHITE  CORPORATIONS 

Introduction 

Chapter  IV  showed  that  the  few  Blacks  in  managerial  posi- 
tions are  primarily  in  lower  level  positions  normally  associated 
with  the  iSlack  consumer  market  or  Black  employees.    This  chapter 
reports  how  the  participating  managers  explain  this  situation  in 
their  firms  and  in  the  corporate  world  in  general. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  six  major  sections.    The  first 
section  analyzes  managers*  opinions  about  the  fairness  of  their 
companies'  employment  policies  toward  all  employees,  regardless 
of  race.    The  second  summarizes  their  explanations  for  the  sit- 
uation of  Black  managers  in  the  corporate  world  in  general  and 
in  their  firms.    The  next  three  discuss  these  explanation^  in  de- 
tail.    The  managers'  explan  tions  can  be  categorized  intif  three 
propositions:     (1)  The  culiural  proposition  used  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  white  managers,  (2)  the  qualification  proposition 
used  much  more  frequently  by  the  white  managers  than  the  Black 
managers,  and  (3)  the  discriminatory  proposition  used  more  fre- 
quently by  the  Black  managers  than  ttie  white  managers.     The  final 
section  compares  the  managers"  views  of  the  opportunities  available 
to  Blacks  in  the  corporate  world  in  general  and  in  their  firms. 
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The  ManaRers'  Views  of  the  Companies^  General 
Employment  Policies;  Introduction 

The  three  questions  discussed  in  this  section  were  designed 
to  solicit  the  managers'  views  of  their  companies'  employment  poli- 
cies  as  they  relate  to  all  employees,  not  their  companies'  employ- 
ment policies  toward  only  Blacks.     This  was  done  to  see  if  the 
Black  and  white  managers  have  similar  or  different  complaints 
about  their  companies'  employment  policies  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily, but  could  be,  related  to  race. 

A.    Agreement  with  hiring  and  promoting  policies 

When  the  managers  were  asked:    Are  you  in  agreement  with 
the  hiring  and  promoting  policies  of  this  company?,  there  was  a 
vast  difference  between  Black  and  white  managers'  responses. 
Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  Black  managers  and  82  percent  of  the 
white  managers  responded  affirmatively. 

Table  1  lists  the  reasons  the  managers  agree  with  their 
companies'  hiring  and  promoting  policies. 

The  primary  reason  the  Black  managers  disagree  with  their 
companies'  hiring  and  promoting  policies  is  that  they  believe  they 
are  discriminatory — or,  if  the  policies  are  fair,  the  individuals 
responsible  for  implementing  them  are  not  committed  to  providing 
Blacks  equal  employment  opportunities.    Only  one  white  manager 
disagrees  with  his  company's  policies  because  of  racial  discrim- 
ination. 

p 

Politics  (people  hired  or  promoted  not  on  their  ability 
and  merit  but  on  personal  contacts  and  influence)  was  almost  as 
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TABLE  1 

THE  REASONS  THE  MANAGERS  AGREE  WITH  THEIR 
COMPANIES'  EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES 


Reasons 

Black  Managers 
(N-42) 

White  Managers 
(N=128) 

Policies  Are  Fair 

41  % 

84  % 

Agrees  With  AAP 

29 

10 

Respondent's  Experiences, 
i.e. ,  He/she  Has  Been 
Treated  Fairly 

12 

0 

Agrees  With  Affirmative 
Action  For  Women 

10 

2 

Agrees  with  Policies  but 
They  Need  Better  Implemen- 
tation 

7 

2 

Agrees  with  Policies  in 
General  but  Does  not  Agree 
with  AAP 

0 

2 

Other 

14 

5 

Total 

103 

105 

Total  percentages  are  over  100  because  several  managers 
gave  more  than  one  reason  and  also  because  of  rounding  errors. 


important  as  racial  discrimination  in  explaining  the  Black  mana- 
gers' disagreement  with  their  companies'  employment  policies — 28 
percent.    This  was  five  times  the  number  of  white  managers  who 
gave  politics  as  an  explanation.    Here's  how  a  Black  lower  level 
manager  in  Triple  C  Bank  described  what  he  meant  by  politics; 
"Individuals  are  hired  and  promoted  on  the  basis  of  who  the 
individuals  know  rather  than  on  their  abilities."    A  Black  lower 
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level  manager  in  Ace  Public  Utility  said  that  his  company  "does  not 
always  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  ,  .  .  you  have  to  have 
influence  regardless  of  whether  you  can  do  the  job  or  not."^ 

Another  area  in  which  there  was  substantial  difference  in 
view  between  the  Black  and  white  managers  is  the  role  seniority 
should  play  in  employment  decisions.    In  general,  the  Black  man- 
agers want  to  de-emphasize  the  seniority  system  and  the  white 

2 

managers  want  to  emphasize  it. 

Table  2  lists  the  reasons  given  by  the  managers  for  their 
disagreement  with  their  companies'  hiring  and  promoting  policies. 

B.    Unwritten  employment  policies 

Because  an  extremely  high  percentage  of  white  managers 
agree  with  the  fairness  of  their  companies'  employment  policies, 
it  would  be  expected  that  an  extremely  high  percentage  would  not 
believe  there  are  any  unwritten  emplojrment  policies  which  realis- 
tically affect  their  companies'  employment  decisions.    But  this  is 
not  the  case.    When  the  managers  were  asked  the  open-ended  question: 
In  general,  what  are  some  important  policies  which  are  not  written 
into  the  formal  company  employment  policies,  i.e.,  practices  which 
may  not  be  written  or  discussed  but  that  realistically  affect  de- 
cisions?, only  half  of  the  white  managers  and  one-fourth  of  the 

^The  second  most  frequent  advice  Black  managers  would  give 
to  other  Black  managers  entering  their  firms  is  to  be  cautious  and 
aware  of  corporate  politics.  This  lends  additional  support  to  the 
view  that  many  Black  managers  believe  politics  plays  a  crucial 
role  in  their  companies'  employment  policies.  See  Appendix  B,  pp. 
548-549,  for  the  frequency  distribution  of  the  advice  Black  man- 
agers would  give  to  other  Blacks  entering  their  firms. 

^As  will  be  seen  later  race,  not'  age,  accounts  for  this 
Q  difference. 
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TABLE  2 

THE  REASONS  THE  MANAGERS  DISAGREE  WITH 
THEIR  COMPANIES'  EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES 


Reasons                               Black  Managers 

(N=72) 

\^ite  Managers 
(N«28) 

Discrimination  Against  Blacks 

34  % 

4  % 

Politics 

28 

14 

Policies  Not  Carried  Out 

13 

11 

Seniority  System  Should  Be 
De-emphasized 

13 

A 

Agrees  With  Hiring  Policies 
Rnt  Not  With  Promo tincy  Policies 

7 

4 

Discrimination  Against  Women 

7 

0 

Does  Not  Like  Testing  System 

6 

4 

Seniority  System  Should  Be 
Emphasized 

6 

14 

Disagrees  With  Selection  and 
Evaluation  Procedures 

3 

18 

Disagrees  With  Affirmative 
Action  Program 

3 

25 

Other 

3 

14 

Total* 

122 

112 

Total  percentages  are  over  100  because  several  managers 
gave  more  than  one  reason  and  also  because  of  rounding  errors. 

Black  managers  said  there  are  none.    Table  3  shows  their  responses. 

The  most  important  unwritten  policies ,  as  seen  by  both  the 
Black  (42  percent)  and  white  (21  percent)  managers >  are  in  the 
area  of  confoirraity  in  dress,  physical  appearance  and  attitude. 

3The  Black  managers'  awareness  of  the  pressures  to  conform 
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TABLE  3 

UNWRITTEN  EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES  WHICH 
REALISTICALLY  AFFECT  DECISIONS 


Unwritten  Policies 

Black  Managers 
(N=116) 

White  Managers 
(N=156) 

None 

25  % 

50 

Dis  crimination 

25 

2 

Conformity 

2A 

8 

Politics 

21 

10 

Informal  Appearance 

9 

12 

Individual  Biases 

7 

6 

Sex  Favoritism  For  Males 

7 

1 

Blacks  Must  Not  Be  Militant 

7 

0 

Affirmative  Action  Program 

3 

7 

Careful  Placement  Of  Blacks 

3 

2 

Sex  Favoritism  For  Females 

1 

3 

Other 

12 

24 

Total* 

14A 

125 

'^Tlie  total  percentages  are  over  100  because  the  managers 
could  give  as  many  unwritten  policies  as  they  believed  existed- 

A  white  middle  level  manager  in  Cousins  Manufacturing  made 
these  comments:    '*Some  of  the  unwritten  practices  are  standards 

is  illustrated  in  the  advice  they  would  give  to  Black  managers 
entering  their  firm.     The  most  frequent  advice  they  would  give  is 
to  be  themselves  and  do  not  conform  to  the  general  corporate  view 
that  the  only  good  Black  managers  are  the  "non-militant"  ''yes" 
nigger. 
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of  dress  and  personal  appearance.    Also  political  viewpoints — 
individuals  must  not  be  too  militant  or  want  to  change  capitalism. 
There  is  not  enough  room  for  divergent  opinions,  so  if  someone  power- 
ful likes  something  the  others  will  agree." 

A  young,  Black  female  manager  from  the  same  company  said, 
with  regard  to  the  type  of  attitudes  Blacks  must  present:  "Race 
and  sex  are  unwritten  employment  policies.    Females  can't  reach 
high  positions  and  the  same  is  true  for  Blacks  until  they  start 
recruiting  more.    Blacks  can't  be  too  militant  or  aggressive." 

An  informal  dress  code  and  discrimination  against  women 
are  seen  as  unwritten  employment  policies  by  a  white  lower  level 
manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility:     "Discrimination  in  the  past 
against  women.    It  was  not  apparent  and  to  many  people  it  was  not 
an  obvious  policy  because  of  their  conditioning.  Realistically 
they  do  discriminate  against  women.    There  is  also  an  informal 
dress  code.    Someone  who  dresses  rather  bizarrely  indicates  a  lack 
of  maturity  and  it  would  be  an  obstacle  to  their  promotion  to  man- 
agement*   This  is  a  conservative  company." 

A  Black  middle  level  manager  from  the  same  company  sum- 
marized the  meaning  of  conformity  quite  well:     "Everyone  wants  a 
clean-cut,  all -American  boy  who  won't  be  a  problem." 

What  the  responses  to  the  previous  question  show  is  that 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  Black  and  white  managers  believe 
there  are  a  number  of  unwritten  policies  which  affect  their  com- 
panies' employment  decisions.    Many  of  these  unwritten  policies, 
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while  affecting  all  managers,  have  a  more  profound  effect  on  Black 
manc'gers  because  of  the  role  race  plays. 

C.    Promotional  changes  the  managers  would  make 

The  managers  were  asked  what  changes  they  would  institute 
in  the  promotional  policies  of  their  firm.     Fifteen  percent  of  the 
Black  managers,  and  38  percent  of  the  white  managers  said  they'd 
make  no  changes  at  all . 

The  responses  of  those  who  would  make  changes  are  directly 
related  to  the  reasons  they  disagree  with  their  companies*  employ* 
ment  policies  and  the  unwritten  employment  policies  they  believe  . 
exist  in  their  firms.    For  example,  one  of  the  major  reasons  the 
Black  and  white  managers  do  not  agree  with  their  companies*  em- 
ployment policies  is  because  of  the  differences  in  views  regarding 
the  emphasis  that  should  be  placed  on  the  seniority  system.  The 
most  frequently  mentioned  change  cited  by  Black  managers  is  to  de- 
emphasize  the  seniority  system;  however,  the  second  most  frequent 
change  cited  by  the  white  managers  is  to  emphasize  the  seniority 
'vs tem. 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  in  Cousins  Manufacturing  said 
with  regard  to  the  seniority  system:     "The  current  criteria  is 
more  or  less  one  of  seniority — hierarchy  of  positions.    The  next 
guy  in  line  is  entitled  to  the  job  irrespective  of  qualifications. 
People  should  be  allowed  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
on  their  potential  and  not  after  proving  they  are  capable  by  long 
years  of  service.    I  would  do  away  with  the  prior  restraints — give 
people  the  opportunity  to  fail.^' 
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A  Black  manager  in  Triple  C  Bank  put  it  this  way:  "The 
firm  has  two  different  promotional  policies — one  for  Blacks  and 
une  for  whites.    Promotions  should  be  based  on  potential  rather 
than  on  seniority.    Blacks  in  the  bank  are  not  as  high  as  they 
should  be  and  there  are  some  whites  who  are  in  positions  above 
their  capabilities.    These  positions  could  have  been  given  to 
Blacks  who  have  potential.*' 

Table  4  lists  the  changes  the  managers  would  make,  if 
they  could,  in  their  companies'  promotional  policies. 

Other  than  the  differences  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  roles  of  seniority,  politics  and  racism  in  the 
companies'  employment  policies,  the  Black  and  white  managers  gen- 
erally would  attempt  to  make  the  job  opportunities  more  well  known, 
the  evaluation  procedures  more  objective,  and  the  recognition  and 
preparation  of  potential  managers  more  effective. 

The  following  statements  present  some  of  the  managers' 
opinions  with  regard  to  developing  more  objective  promotional 
policies  and  the  role  politics  plays  in  promotional  decisions. 
What  becomes  clear  in  these  responses  is  that  the  Black  and  white 
managers  tend  to  see  the  same  non-ability  mechanisms  working  in 
their  companies'  promotional  systems  for  all  employees. 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  in  Ace  Public  Utility: 
"People  get  screened  out  because  of  their  ethnic  background,  long 
hair,  etc.    I  would  select  more  objective  evaluation  criteria." 

A  suggestion  to  improve  the  ..evaluation  procedures  was 
offered  by  a  white  middle  level  manager  in  Cousins  Manufacturing: 
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TABLE  4 

CHANGES  THE  MANAGERS  WOULD  MAKE  IN  THEIR 
COMPANIES'  PROMOTIONAL  POLICIES 


Changes                               Black  Managers 

(N=116) 

White  Managers 
(N=156) 

De-emphasize  Seniority 

23  % 

6  % 

None 

15 

38 

Do  Away  With  Politics 

15 

7 

Better  Information  On  Pro- 
motional Opportunities 

14 

8 

More  Objective  Evaluation 
Procedures 

13 

8 

Do  Away  With  Discrimination 

13 

1 

better  Identification  And  Pre- 
paration Of  Potential  Managers 

8 

12 

Emphasize  Seniority 

5 

12 

Give  Females  More  Opportunities 

3 

2 

Promote  On  Merit  And  Not  Be- 
cause Of  Being  A  Female 

2 

3 

Other 

4 

8 

* 

Total 

115 

105 

The  total  percentages  are  over  100  because  the  managers 
could  indicate  as  many  promotional  changes  as  they  would  wish  to 
make. 


"The  company  should  have  an  appraisal  of  the  performance,  respon- 
sibilities, and  abilities  of  the  employees  by  not  less  than  two 
department  superiors,  one  might  be  in  personnel.    If  they  only 
have  one  he  might  be  prejudiced,  etc. ,  and  would  not  let  the 
Q         enployees  advance.*' 
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A  Black  lower  level  manager  in  Ace  Public  Utility  agreed 
with  the  previous  manager:  "The  evaluation  program  should  include 
written  and  oral  examinations  and  interviews  by  people  other  than 
the  individuals'  co-workers  and  immediate  superior.    The  people 
who  do  the  evaluations  should  be  in  levels  above  the  level  of  the 
individual  whom  they  are  evaluating." 

A  white  female  lower  level  manager  in  Ace  Public  Utility: 
"The  promotion  policies  should  be  based  strictly  on  an  indivi- 
dual's  merit  and  ability.    In  the  past  they  have  been  based  on  an 
individual's  sex.    I  haven't  observed  a  racial  bias,  but  my  sample 
has  been  small.    Political  factors — what  alliances  you  have — also 
play  a  part.'' 

And  a  Black  lower  level  manager  from  the  same  company; 
"The  company  should  give  more  importance  to  an  individual's  per- 
formance and  not  to  who  you  know." 

D.     Summary  and  conclusions  of  the  managers'  view  of 
their  companies'  fteneral  employment  policies 

Though  82  percent  of  the  white  managers  agree  with  their 

companies'  general  employment  policies,  50  percent  of  them  believe 

\ 

there  are  unwritten  policies  that  realistically  affect  their  com- 
panies' employment  decisions  and  62  percent  of  them  would  make 
changes  in  their  companies'  promotional  policies.    As  for  the  Black 
managers,  63  percent  of  them  disagree  with  their  companies'  employ- 
ment policies,  75  percent  believe  there  are  unwritten  employment 
policies,  and  85  percent  would  make  changes  in  the  promotional 
policies  of  their  companies. 
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Except  for  the  importance  of  racial  discrimination,  poli- 
tics and  the  degree  of  emphasis  that  should  be  placed  on  the  sen- 
iority system,  the  white  and  Black  managers  see  similar  problems 
in  their  companies'  employment  policies:  pressures  to  conform  to 
company  norms  and  standards  in  attitudes,  dress,  and  physical  ap- 
pearance, and  the  need  for  more  objective  evaluation  procedures. 

In  response  to  all  three  questions  almost  double  the  per- 
centage of  Black  as  white  managers  consider  politics  as  an  impor- 
tant and  undesirable  influence  on  employment  policies.    A  possible 
explanation  for  this  consistently  large  difference  is  that  most 
Blacks,  because  of  their  race,  have  been  prevented  from  forming 
relationships  on  and  off-the-job  with  their  white  subordinates, 
peers,  and  superiors  which  could  be  helpful  to  their  careers. 

With  regard* to  the  large  difference  concerning  seniority 
between  the  Black  and  white  managers,  the  most  reasonable  explan- 
ation why  many  Black  managers  want  to  de-emphasize  the  seniority 
system  is  that  the  Black  managers  who  participated  in  this  study 
are  very  well  educated  and  have  finally  received  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  their  abilities  to  the  business  world.    They  do  not 
want  to  be  held  back  by  a  seniority  system  which  they  consider  to 
be  unfair  due  to  businesses'  past  closed  door  policy  towards  Blacks. 
This  position  is  supported  by  the  fact  that'' when  age  is  used  as 
the  control  variable  for  all  of  the  questions  dealing  with  the 
managers'  views  of  the  seniority  system,  it  becomes  clear  that 
there  are  no  large  differences  among  the  Black  managers  of  all 
ages;  however,  the  younger  white  managers  are  more  likely  to  want 
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to  de-emphasize  the  seniority  system  than  the  older  white 
4 

managers* 

A  white  middle  level  manager  in  Ace  Public  Utilit  j  expertly 
described  what  many  Black  male  and  female  managers  and  white  fe- 
male managers  would  like  to  see  develop  in  their  companies:  "There 
should  be  a  special  accelerated  promotional  program  and  development 
program  set  up  for  nonwhites  and  women.    Now  they  (the  firm's  man- 
agement) are  color  and  sex  blind;  thus  they  are  still  white  male 
oriented."    The  reason  the  system  is  still  white  male  oriented, 
even  though  the  companies  are  supposedly  color  and  sex  blind,  is 
because  the  white  male  has  received  great  advantages  in  terms  of 
experience  and  seniority  due  to  past  sexual  and  racial  discrimin- 
ation.   Since  past  discriminatory  practices  are  hard  to  change  and 
most  decisions  are  still  made  by  white  males,  the  white  male  will 
have  the  advantage.    They  will  promote  the  individuals  who  fit 
their  images  of  the  most  promotable  managers  which,  of  course,  will 
be  white  males. 

One  white  middle  level  manager  *in  Triple  A  Bank  put  it 
this  way:    "People  look  for  individuals  who  resemble  them;  there- 
fore if  you  are  different  (Black),  you  are  at  a  disadvantage  if 
your  boss  is  white  which  is  the  case  99.9  percent  of  the  time." 

^Note  that  four  of  the  five  Black  and  white  managers 
under  30  who  would  emphasize  the  seniority  system  are  females. 
They  believe  that  many  white  males  have  been  promoted  over  them, 
even  though  they  are  as  capable  as  the  white  males  and  have  longer 
service  with  their  companies. 
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The  most  reasonable  explanation  for  white  managers  desir- 
ing to  emphasize  the  seniority  system  rather  than  de-emphasizing 
it  than  Black  managers  is  because  they  feel  their  secure,  monopo- 
listic positions  are  being  threatened  by  the  new  competition  from 
minorities  and  women.    If  the  seniority  system  Is- emphasized  they 
need  not  fear  losing  their  promotional  opportunities  since  they 
have  served  their  companies  for  a  longer  period  of  time.    In  three 
of  the  large  firms  which  participated  in  this  study,  women  and 
minorities  make  up  more  than  30  percent  of  the  employment  work 
force.    Therefore,  it  is  understandable  that  these  white  managers 
would  prefer  the  old  seniority  system  because  it  gives  them  an  ad* 
vantage.    Another  but  less  important  reason  most  of  the  white  man- 
agers prefer  to  emphasize  the  seniority  system  is  that  many  of 
the  minorities  and  women  are  better  educated  than  they  are;  there- 
fore, these  managers  feel  even  more  threatened  since  many  of  them 
are  not  as  educated  as  their  new  competitors.    It  should  be  noted 
that  many  of  these  white  managers  probably  feel  threatened  by  any 
educated  person  whether  the  person  is  a  member  of  a  minority  ^roup, 
a  woman,  or  a  white  male;  however,  the  threat  from  minorities  and 
women  is  newer  and  of  greater  potential  and  therefore  of  greater 
concern  for  some  white  managers. 

In  sum:    Except  for  the  few  differences  just  discussed 
many  Black  and  white  managers  see  similar  problems  in  their  com- 
panies' general  employment  policies,  which  could  or  could  not  be 
directly  related  to  race,  i.e.,  the  employment  policies  are  not 
perfectly  fair  for  either  whites  or  Blacks;  however,  the  situation 
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is  more  difficult  for  Blacks  because  not  only  must  they  put  up 
with  all  the  unfair  inconsistencies  in  the  employment  policies 
that  whites  must  put  up  with,  but  Blacks  must  also  put  up  with 
racial  discrimination  which  makes  their  situation  a  great  deal 
more  difficult  than  the  white  managers^  situation. 

How  the  Managers  Explain  the  Underutilization 
of  Blacks  in  Industry  and  the  Incidence 
of  Black  Managers  in  their  Companies 

As  noted  in  Chapter  IV »  Black  managers  represented  only 
«7  percent  of  the  managerial  work  forces  of  the  participating 
firms  in  1967.    In  1971  they  represented  only  1.9  percent  of  the 
managerial  work  forces. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Blacks  are  in  lower  management 
positions.    Only  2.2  percent  of  all  the  Black  managers  are  in 
middle  management  and  a  slightly  higher  percentage  are  lower  mid- 
dle level  managers.    Most  of  the  Blacks  who  make  it  to  middle  man* 
agoment  are  either  in  technical/professional  positions  with  no 
supervisory  or  administrative  duties  or  in  positions  in  such  areas 
as  affirmative  action,  and  public  and  industrial  relations  which 
ice  directly  and  primarily  concerned  with  the  Black  community. 
Lower  level  Black  managers  are  generally  concerned  with  Black  con- 
sumer markets  and/or  deal  primarily  with  Black  employees. 

The  firms  in  this  study  are  similar  to  the  firms  in  the 
corporate  world  in  general  with  regard  to  the  number,  managerial 
levels,  and  the  types  of  positions  of  Black  managers.    Since  the 
situation  is  the  same  in  the  corporate  world  and  in  the  partici- 
pating firms,  do  the  Black  and  white  managers  explain  the  situation 
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in  the  same  manner »  do  they  place  similar  emphasis  on  the  explana- 
tions, and  which  of  the  explanations  is  the  most  valid? 

The  managers  were  asked:    How  do  you  account  for  the  seeming 
underutilization  of  Black  managers  in  industry^    With  regard  to 
their  companies,  the  managers  were  asked:    How  do  you  explain  the 
incidence  of  Black  managers  In  your  company? 

Table  5  lists  the  reasons  given  by  the  managers  for  the 
seeming  underutilization  of  Blacks  in  industry. 

Table  6  shows  the  responses  of  the  managers  to  the  ques* 
tion:    How  do  you  explain  the  Incidence  of  Black  managers  In  your 
company? 

A  careful  review  of  these  two  tables  Indicates  that  there 
are  three  explanations  for  the  present  situation  of  Black  managers. 
The  explanations  have  been  categorized  into  three    major  propositions. 

One  Is  that  the  present  situation  of  Black  managers  can  be 
explained  at  least  in  part  by  racial  discrimination.    Four  out  of 
five  of  the  Black  managers  and  two  out  of  three  of  the  white  mana- 
gers believe  that  Blacks  have  been  underutilized  in  corporations 
at  least  In  part  because  of  racial  discrimination.    There  were 
three  other  responses  which  directly  implied  that  racial  discrimin- 
ation was  the  major  factor.    They  were:     (1)  the  companies  are 
just  beginning  to  put  Into  ^^.ffect  their  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
grams; (2)  Blacks*  lack  of  awareness  of  business  opportunities 
because  of  past  discrimination;  and  (3)  the  companies  are  just 
showcasing  their  Blacks. 
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TABLE  5 


THE  MANAGERS'  EXPLANATIONS  FOR  THE  SEEMING  UNDERUTILIZATION 
OF  BLACK  MANAGERS  IN  THE  CORPORATE  WORLD  IN  GENERAL 


Explanations                           Black  Managers 

White  Managers 
(N=156) 

Racial  Discrimination 

84  % 

62  % 

Firms  Just  Beginning  To  Practice 
EEO 

9 

13 

Lack  Of  Education 

8 

30 

Lack  of  Awareness  Of  Business 
Opportunities  Because  Of  Past 
Discriminatory  Practices 

6 

6 

Lack  of  Qualifications 

e 
3 

31 

ono  w  cab  mg 

4 

0 

Different  Life-Styles 

3 

1  n 

Lack  of  Ambition  and  Initiative, 
Undependable 

0 

12 

Blacks  Lack  Entrepreneurial 
Attitude 

0 

10 

Other 

8 

3 

Total* 

127 

177 

*The  total  percentages  are 

over  100  because  many  managers 

gave  more  than  one  explanation. 
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TABLE  6 

THE  MANAGERS '  EXPLANATIONS  FOR  THE  INCIDENCE 
OF  BLACK  MANAGERS  IN  THEIR  COMPANIES 


HiApXcUiclL  XUllo 

1 

DxacK  nanage  rs 
(N=116) 

wni C6  managers 
(N=156) 

CI  VI  J.  Kigncs  rnid  oocid.!  r  res  sure  s 

Jo  /b 

iz  ^ 

Governmental  Pressure 

33 

12 

Racial  Dis crimination 

30 

2 

Company's  AAP,  i.e.,  Fair 
Employment  Policy 

19 

50 

Blacks  Are  Qualified 

14 

21 

AAP  Just  Beginning 

10 

15 

Blacks  Are  Becoming  More 
Interes  ted 

1 

X 

Blacks  Are  A  New  Excellent 
Resource 

4 

5 

Lack  of  Qualifications 

3 

12 

Blacks  Are  Not  Interested 

1 

•4 

Blacks  Are  Lazy,  etc. 

0 

1 

Other 

3 

4 

Total* 

157 

139 

The  total  percentages  are  over  100  because  many  managers 
gave  more  than  one  explanation. 
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Although  the  white  managers  feel  racial  discrimination  is 
a  major  explanation  for  the  situation  of  Black  managers  in  the 
corporate  world  in  general  they  do  not  believe  this  is  a  major 
explanation  for  the  situation  of  Black  managers  in  their  firms. 
Only  2  percent  of  the  white  managers  attribute  the  very  low  in- 
cidence of  Black  managers  in  their  companies,  at  least  in  part, 
to  racial  discrimination,  compared  to  31  percent  of  the  Black 
managers.    Fifteen  percent  of  the  white  and  10  percent  of  the 
Black  managers  believe  there  are  few  Black  managers  in  their 
firms  because  they  are  just  beginning  Affinnative  Action  Programs. 

Many  of  the  Black  managers  believe  their  firms  would  not 
have  hired  or  promoted  Black  managers  if  it  were  not  for  govern- 
mental and/ur  social  and  civil  rights  pressures.     Half  of  the 
Black  managers  selected  at  least  one  of  these  factors  to  explain 
the  low  number  of  Black  managers  in  their  company;  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  white  managers  concurred.    As  a  Black  middle  level 
managers  from  Aunts  Manufacturing  said,  "The  only  reason  there 
are  any  Black  managers  in  this  company  is  because  the  government 
has  to  be  satisf ie-.d. 

llius,  while  only  about  one-third  of  the  Black  managers 
believe  racial  discrimination  is  an  explanation  for  the  incidence 
of  Black  managers  in  their  companies,  many  of  them  believe  their 
firms  have  a  small  number  of  Black  managers  because  of  external 
pressures  and  not  because  their  firms  are  progressive  in  provid- 
ing Blacks  with  equal  employment  opportunities. 
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The  second  most  Important  proposition  used  to  explain  the 
underutlllzation  of  Black  managers  in  Industry  in  general  is  that 
Blacks  lack  the  necessary  qualifications.    Fifty*- three  percent 
of  the  white  managers,  compared  to  12  percent  of  the  Black  mana*- 
gers  selected  this  as  at  least  part  of  the  reason. 

This  proposition  is  most  frequently  used  by  the  white 
managers  to  explain  the  incidence  of  Black  managers  in  their 
companies.    Again  very  few  Black  managers  use  the  qualification 
proposition. 

That  qualifications  is  the  most  important  proposition  used 
by  the  white  managers  to  explain  the  situation  of  Black  managers 
in  their  firms  is  not  absolutely  clear  from  the  table* 

When  the  white  managers  say  that  their  firms  have  fair 
employment  policies  to  hire  and  promote  Blacks  they  are  directly 
or  indirectly  implying  that  the  Blacks  who  are  now  being  hired  and 
promoted  are  qualified  and  that  the  reason  they  were  not  hired  or 
promoted  before  is  because  they  were  not  qualified.     For  example^ 
one  white  middle  level  manager  in  Triple  C  Bank  said^  **Our  com*- 
pany  has  a  fair  employment  policy.    The  Blacks  whom  we  employ  as 
managers  are  qualified.     If  they  were  not  qualified  we  would  not 
have  hired  or  promoted  them." 

The  Black  managers  are  saying  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
qualified  Blacks  and  their  firms  should  have  more.    As  one  Black 
female  manager  in  Ace  Public  Utility  said,  "Blacks  are  here  be-- 
cause  they  are  just  outstanding  managers  •  .  •  •" 
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The  third  proposition  given,  almost  exclusively  by  the 
white  managers,  is  the  cultural  proposition.    These  respondents  hold 
that  Blacks  have  different  life-styles,  lack  ambition,  are  lazy, 
and/or  lack  entrepreneurial  attitudes.    This  explanation  was  used 
much  more  frequently  to  explain  the  underutilization  of  Black  man* 
agers  in  Industry  in  general  than  to  explain  the  incidence  of 
Black  managers  in  these  companies* 

In  the  next  three  sections  each  proposition  will  be 
carefully  and  critically  analyzed* 

The  Cultural  Proposition 
The  basis  for  the  cultural  proposition  stems  from  the 
belief  that  Blacks  are  not  making  it  in  the  corporate  world  be- 
cause they  are  culturally  different  from  whites,  with  a  distinct 
subculture  with  their  own  set  of  values  and  behaviors.    The  mana- 
gers in  this  study  gave  three  separate,  yet  closely  related,  in- 
terpretations of  cultural  differences.    First,  Blacks  are  supposedly 
culturally  different  from  whites  because  they  lack  strong  "entre- 
preneurial ethics."    Second,  Blacks  supposedly  lack  initiative, 
ambition,  and  drive.    Third,  Blacks  supposedly  possess  dlfferc  tt 
dress  styles,  manners  of  speech,  overall  personal  mannerisms,  and 
social  mores  than  whites* 

The  writer  shall  first  analyze  the  "entrepreneurial  ethic" 
interpretation  of  the  cultural  proposition.     Some  of  the  white 
managers  believe  that  because  most  Blacks  have  not  been  brought 
up  in  an  entrepreneurial  atmosphere,  they  have  not  developed  a 
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strong  interest  in  pursuing  business  careers.    Nine  percent  of  the 
white  managers  and  none  of  the  Black  managers  selected  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  cultural  proposition  to  explain,  at  least  in  part, 
the  underutilization  of  Blacks  in  industry.    None  of  the  managers 
believe  that  this  interpretation  of  the  cultural  proposition  could 
be  used  to  explain  the  incidence  of  Black  managers  in  their  firms. 

Most  Black  parents  who  have  attended  college  in  the  past 
normally  pursued  degrees  in  the  professional  fields  such  as  social 
services  and  teaching  rather  than  degrees  in  business  administra- 
tion or  the  scientific  fields.    This  is  evident  in  this  study.  In 
Chapter  II  it  was  shown  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Black  parents 
with  college  degrees  were  clergymen,  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
or  business  owners  in  Black  communities.    However,  Blacks  did  not 
select  social  services,  teaching  professions,  and  other  professions 
because  they  were  their  personal  choices,  but  out  of  necessity. 
Blacks  realized  that  a  college  degree  in  business  administration 
or  business-related  subjects  would  not  prove  practical  because  of 
the  white  business  community's  closed  door  policy  with  regard  to 
*he  employment  of  Blacks;  however,  this  does  not  prove  that  Blacks 
i ack  an  entrepreneurial  ethic. 

When  the  data  on  fathers'  occupations  collected  in  this 
study  were  collapsed  into  broader  occupational  categories,  it  was 
found  that  27  percent  of  the  white  managers'  fathers  were  business 
managers  at  various  levels,  18  percent  were  owners  of  small  or 
moderate  size  businesses,  and  18  percent  were  professionals. 
This  clearly  indicates  most  white  managers  come  from  families 
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with  entrepreneurial  backgrounds*    However,  21  percent  of  the  Black 
managers*  fathers  were  skilled  laborers,  20  percent  were  unskilled 
laborers,  8  percent  were  railroad  dining  room  waiters,  and  6  per- 
cent were  small  farmers*    The  figures  suggest  that  sons  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  Black  fathers  are  selecting  business  careers  even 
though  they  have  not  been  brought  up  in  an  entrepreneurial  atmos- 
phere.   This  is  because  Blacks,  especially  young  Blacks,  are  fin- 
ally obtaining  limited  opportunities  to  improve  their  occupational 
status,  many  of  them  are  breaking  away  from  the  unskilled  and 
skilled  occupations  of  their  parents  and  seeking  employment  in 
the  corporate  world  as  managers*    One  should  not  forget  that  be- 
cause the  Protestant  ethic  and  capitalistic  system  so  thoroughly 
dominate  American  society,  the  vast  majority  of  Blacks  have  been 
Inculcated  with  the  entrepreneurial  ethic*    Blacks  have  always 
been  able  to  see  the  vast  financial  rewards  and  other  benefits 
which  whites  r^^^eive  for  being  members  of  the  corporate  world, 
especially  members  of  the  managerial  ranks,  and  Blacks  have  al- 
ways had  the  desire  to  work  and  to  receive  those  rewards;  however, 
discrimination  has  been  the  major  barrier  preventing  Blacks  from 
achieving  their  goals  in  the  business  world.     Finally,  for  Blacks 
to  survive  and  progress  in  the  hostile  atmosphere  which  existed 
in  this  country  and  which  still  exists,  demonstrates  that  they 
have  developed  the  knowledge  and  expertise  to  become  worthwhile 
and  important  members  of  any  institution. 

One  of  the  middle  level  Bliack  managers  aptly  summarized 
this  interpretation  of  the  cultural  proposition:    •^There  is  an 

o 
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opinion  or  myth  that  only  sons  of  businessmen  can  make  it.  There 
is  an  association  of  Caucasians  with  the  business  world  and  with 
the  attitude  that  Blacks  can't  make  it  because  their  fathers  never 
made  it  in  the  business  world." 

The  second  interpretation  of  the  cultural  proposition  is 
that  Blacks  are  not  making  it  in  the  corporate  world,  either  in 
terms  of  being  hired  or  promoted,  because  they  have  bad  work 
habits,  lack  Initiative  and  ambition,  and  are  undependable. 
IVelve  percent  of  the  white  managers  in  the  study  selected  this 
interpretation  of  the  cultural  proposition  as  at  least  part  of 
the  explanation  for  the  underutilization  of  Blacks  in  industry. 
One  middle  level  white  manager  in  Century  Manufacturing  said, 
"Caucasians  are  the  most  ambitious — Blacks  aren^t  interested  in 
becoming  a  part  of  the  business  world."    Another  white  middle  level 
manager  in  Triple  C  Bank  said,  "There  are  a  lot  of  things  we  take 
for  granted  that  we  better  not  take  for  granted  when  we  bring 
Black  people  to  work  here.    Most  of  these  people  are  not  initially 
ready  to  take  on  the  discipline  of  a  job.    The  culture  and  knowledge 
are  different.    We  expect  certain  work  habits  from  the  white  em- 
ployees that  can't  be  taken  for  granted  from  the  Black  employees." 

As  one  would  expect,  none  of  the  Black  managers  selected 
this  interpretation.    Only  one  percent  of  the  white  managers  sel*- 
ected  this  as  an  explanation  for  the  incidence  of  Black  managers 
in  their  companies. 

Randall  Collins  summarized  sociological  literature  which 
discusses  "superior"  values  of  children  from  middle  and  upper  class 
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families.    This  Is  essentially  what  the  white  managers  In  this  study 

are  saying  Blacks  lack: 

Since  many  of  the  family  patterns  which  foster  such 
high  aspirations  and  values  are  found  more  widely 
in  the  middle  class  than  in  the  lower  class,  moti- 
vation for  high  educational  and  occupational  achieve- 
ment is  more  widespread  in  middle-class  children, 
who  are  therefore  more  likely  to  rise*  into  higher 
positions  or  to  hold  their  parents*  occupational 
level)  than  are  lower-class  children  to  win  these 
middle-class  positions.^ 

Although  the  majority  of  the  Black  managers  in  this  study 
and  the  majority  of  Black  people  in  general  do  not  come  from  a 
"superior"  family  background.  Black  pride,  which  has  been  develop- 
ing at  a  slow  but  increasing  pace  since  before  the  Civil  War,  has 
created  within  the  Black  community  a  need  and  desire  to  succeed. 
This  Black  pride  has  created  in  its  own  way  "superior"  values, 
goals,  and  standards. 

Some  of  the  white  managers  who  participated  in  the  study 
tend  to  support  the  previous  proposition.    Almost  one-fifth  said 
that  some  of  the  good  characteristics  they  have  observed  about 
Black  managers  in  their  companies  are  dedication,  confidence, 
ambition,  and  high  motivation.    In  addition,  one-fifth  said  they 
do  not  see  any  real  differences  between  the  Black  and  white  managers. 

These  "superior"  ethics  Blacks  possess  due  to  the  long  de« 
velopment  of  Black  pride  are  well  illustrated  in  the  Black  mana- 
gers' remarks  to  some  of  the  questions  such  as  :    What  advice  would 
you  give  an  individual  Black  person  with  regard  to  the  best  possible 


-^Randall  Collins,  "Employment  and  Education,  A  Study  in  the 
Dynamics  of  Stratification"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  1968),  p.  42. 


strategy  to  follow  In  this  society  In  order  to  live  a  prosperous, 
free  life?,  and  What  would  you  say  Is  the  best  way  for  a  young 
Black  to  achieve  high  managerial  positions  In  the  business  world? 

In  general,  the  managers  suggest  that  Blacks  become  well 
educated,  develop  their  skills,  set  and  pursue  high  goals  and 
priorities,  work  hard  and  do  their  job  well,  stand  up  for  their 
rights  and  be  proud. ^ 

This  counter  proposition  is  further  supported  In  Chapter 
VIII  by  the  fact  that  the  goals  and  ambitions  of  the  Black  and 
white  managers  are  quite  similar.    If  anything ,  the  Black  managers 
are  more  ambitious.    In  addition.  Blacks  are  much  more  likely  to 
select  new  jobs  because  of  chances  of  advancement  and  salary  In*- 
creases  than  whites  who  are  more  interested  in  the  aesthetic  char- 
acteristics of  a  job,  i.e.,  its  Interest  and  sense  of  worths 

Thus,  even  though  most  Blacks  were  not  brought  up  in  what 
the  white  managers  believe  is  the  necessary  cultural  environment 
to  obtain  **superlor**  values,  goals,  ambitions,  and  standards. 
Blacks  have  developed  these  ''superior"  ethics  through  increasing 
Black  awareness  and  pride.    Additional  support  for  this  position 
comes  from  Goodwin's  study  on  welfare  mothers  and  poor  people. 
He  noted  that  there  was  a  very  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  wel*- 
fare  mothers  and  their  sons  to  get  a  good  education  and  to  pursue 
a  good  career. ^ 

^See  Chapters  IX  and  X  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
these  two  questions. 

\eonard  Goodwin^  Do  the  Poor  Want  to  Work?  (Washington, 
D.  C,  1972). 
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Ferman,  et  al>  put  forth  a  more  reasonable  argument  re- 
garding this  second  Interpretation  of  the  cultural  proposition: 

•  •  •  the  Negro  is  confronted  by  a  restricted 
opportunity  structure  that  denies  him  access — 
intentionally  or  unintentionally — to  adequate 
jobs,  training,  education,  and  housing.    It  is 
not  that  the  Negro  does  not  have  the  proper  goals » 
values,  or  motivations,  but  rather  that  these 
exist,  unlike  in  the  case  of  whites,  within  the 
framework  of  an  opportunity  structure  that  ren- 
ders impossible  the  fulfillment  of  these  basic 
social  drives. ^ 

The  pattern  of  the  attitudes  of  the  white  managers  about 
Blacks'  values  and  ambitious  is  ironical «    Some  of  the  Black  and 
white  managers  in  this  study  indicated  that  many  whites  complain 
about  Blacks  being  lazy,  lacking  ambition,  aggressiveness,  and 
initiative;  however,  they  pointed  out  that  they  have  heard  the 
same  whites  complain  that  Blacks  are  too  aggressive,  too  ambitious, 
too  confident,  and  too  independent.    For  some  whites  Blacks  will 
never  have  the  "right"  attitudes — another  reason  to  question  the 
validity  of  the  proposition  that  Blacks  are  not  and  have  not  been 
making  it  in  the  corporate  world  because  they  lack  initiative  and 
are  undependable  and  unambitious. 

The  third  version  of  the  cultural  proposition  used  pri- 
marily to  justify  the  almost  complete  lack  of  Black  representation 
in  the  middle  and  upper  managerial  levels  is  that  because  Blacks 
have  a  different  culture  which  produces  different  dress  styles, 
manners  of  speech,  overall  personal  mannerisms,  and  social  mores^ 
they  would  not  be  able  to  effectively  interact  in  the  higher  busine 

'^Louis  A.  Ferman,  Joyce  L.  Kornbluh,  and  J.  A.  Miller, 
Negroes  and  Jobs  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1968),  p.  109. 
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circles  where  many  major  business  decisions  are  made  at  social 

functions  outside  of  work.    Fennan  stated  this  cultural  argument 

in  the  following  way: 

Some  Negroes  may  have  the  adequate  technical  pre- 
paration but  lack  necessary  social  skills  needed 
in  the  job.    The  major  thrust  of  this  argument  is 
that  Negroes  come  from  a  "different"  cultural  back- 
ground and  do  not  possess  the  verbal  cues  of  white 
middle-class  people •    Therefore,  this  "culture  gap" 
will  Interfere  with  the  job  performance  of  the 
Negro,  especially  if  the  job  involves  extensive 
contact  with  whites.^ 

In  this  study  two  of  the  Black  managers  and  10  percent  of 
the  white  managers  selected  this  interpretation  of  the  cultural 
proposition  to  explain  the  underutlllzation  of  Black  manag(:*rs  In 
industry.    None  selected  it  to  explain  the  Incidence  of  Black  man- 
agers in  their  firms. 

White  managers  can  find  support  for  their  contention  that  a 
culturally  homogeneous     group  of  managers  is  necessary  for  an  or- 
ganization to  function  smoothly.    Chester  Barnard  in  his  book. 
Functions  of  the  Executive,  suggested  that  in  order  for  business 
to  function  smoothly  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  homogeneous  group 
of  managers  who  have  the  same  life-style,  culture,  values,  and 
norms,  which  will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  understand  one 
another  not  only  at  work,  but  at  social  activities  which  play  an 
Important  part  in  the  business  world.    There  has  been  some  empir- 
ical evidence  to  support  Barnard's  contention.    For  example,  Sayles 
and  Strauss  noted  that  90  percent  of  the  managers  in  seventy-six 

^Ferman,  p.  66. 
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large  corporations  who  had  their  jobs  terminated  were  terminated 
because  of  personality  traits  and  not  because  of  technical  and/or 
professional  incompetence.^^ 

Vance  Packard  wrote  this  excellent  evaluation  of  Barnard's 
rationale: 

An  early  rationale  for  confining  executive  selection 
to  a  homogeneous  group  was  developed  in  the  late 
thirties  by  telephone  executive  Chester  I.  Barnard 
in  his  still  widely  read,  The  Functions  of  the  Execu- 
tlve.    Barnard  listed  as  Incentives  to  get  executives 
to  work  more  smoothly  together  the  possibility  of 
"communion'*  and  ''social  compatibility"  and  "comfort 
in  social  relations."    From  such  concepts  he  leaped 
into  the  idea  that  often  "men  cannot  be  promoted  or 
selected,  or  even  must  be  relieved  because  .  .  . 
the  do  not  fit,"  even  where  there  is  no  question  of 
formal  competence.    This  question  of  "fitness"  in- 
volves such  matters  as  education,  experience,  age, 
sex,  personal  distinctions,  prestige,  race,  nation- 
ality, faith,  politics,  sectional  antecedents;  and 
such  very  specific  personal  traits  as  manners,  speech,^ 
personal  appearance,  etc.    That  was  quite  a  mouthful, 
and  some  believe  that  whatever  his  Intention,  the 
statements  have  had  a  profound  Influence  in  serving 
to  encourage  the  WASPs  in  their  conviction  that  fellow 
WASPs  make  the  best  colleagues  for  the  executive  suite. 

This  version  of  the  cultural  proposition  must  be  dismissed 

as  being  Invalid  because  such  books  as  Franklin  Frazler*s  Black  * 

Bourgeoisie  have  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  Blacks  who  have 

adopted  the  life-style,  mores,  dress  style,  and  manners  of  speech 

of  the  white  middle-class  to  the  nth  degree;  these  Blacks  are  more 

WASP  than  the  WASPs. The  writer  is  not  saying  that  this  is  good 


^George  Strauss  and  Leonard  R.  Sayles,  Personnel  (Engle- 
wood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1960),  p.  443. 

^^Packard,  p.  36. 

1  o 

"^^Franklin  Frazier,  Black  Bourgeoisie  (New  York,  1957). 
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or  bad;  he  is  simply  pointing  out  that  there  are  many  Blacks  who 

could  fit  perfectly  into  the  WASP  executive  world,  except  in  color. 

Furthermore,  as  Charles  A.  Valentine  has  argued,  in  order  for  Blacks 

to  survive  in  this  society  they  must  be  bi-cultural. 

•  •  •  it  becomes  clear  that  what  has  been  required 
for  Afro-Americans  to  sustain  coherence  and  contin- 
uity in  group  life  goes  beyond  divided  identity  con- 
sciousness or  awareness  of  dual  cultural  systems. 
What  has  also  been  developed  is  a  measure  of  double 
cultural  competence.    Afro-Americans  must  not  only 
be  conscious  of  two  ethnic  worlds;  they  must  also 
be  able  to  behave  with  a  certain  effectiveness  in 
terms  of  the  standards  prescribed  by  both  worlds. 
This  is  a  major  reason  why  all  images  of  Black 
Americans  which  portray  only  cultural  distinct- 
ness, inconsistency,  or  opposition  to  Euro-Ameri- 
can patterns  .  .  .  are  incomplete  to  the  point  of 
extreme  distortion. ^3 


A.    Summary  and  conclusions  of  the  cultural  proposition 

Although  only  a  relatively  small  percent  of  the  white  man- 
agers selected  one  of  the  various  interpretations  of  the  cultural 
proposition  to  explain  the  present  situation  of  Black  managers  in 
white  corporations »  overall  three  out  of  ten  of  them  selected  at 
least  one  of  the  three  interpretations  of  the  cultural  proposition, 
i.e..  Blacks  lack  the  entrepreneurial  ethic.  Blacks  are  undependable, 
lack  ambition  and  initiative,  and  Blacks  have  a  different  cultural 
background  in  terms  of  mores,  life-styles,  dress,  and  speech.  Chap- 
ter VI  findings  will  reveal  that  nine  out  of  -ten  of  the  white  man- 
agers made  some  negative  stereotype  remarks  about  Blacks  and/or 


•^Charles  A.  Valentine,    Black  Studies  and  Anthropology; 
Scholarly  and  Political  Interests  in  Afro-American  Culture 


(Reading,  Mass.,  1972),  p.  145. 
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agreed  with  negative  stereotypes  about  Blacks  which  are  directly 
based  on  some  aspect  of  the  cultural  proposition. 

Several  of  the  responses  of  the  white  managers  sunmiarize 
the  three  primary  interpretations  of  the  cultural  proposition. 

A  lower  level  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility:  "Most 
Industries  are  basically  white.    The  values  and  culture  of  whites 
have  been  an  obstacles  to  Blacks — it  is  more  than  just  skin  pig-" 
ment.     In  the  past  there  has  been  a  real  bias,  this  has  compounded 
this  difficulty  of  values.    Most  Blacks  don^t  have  the  necessary 
background  to  assimilate  in  the  white  business  world.    A  Black 
individual  has  to  be  really  talented  to  raake  it;  the  difficulty 
lies  with  the  average  Black." 

A  middle  level  manager  from  Cousins  Manufacturing:  "Many 
of  the  white  college  graduates  are  raised  in  a  cultural  world  that 
has  a  bearing  on  their  business  ability.    The  environment  in  which 
many  Blacks  are  raised  doesn't  contribute  to  their  understanding 
of  the  business  world." 

The  main  problem  with  the  entire  cultural  proposition  is 
that  it  is  used  in  a  racial  manner  rather  than  in  a  class  manner 
which  would  be  more  appropriate.    But  it  cannot  even  be  used  in  a 
class  manner  because  there  are  numerous  variations  of  life-styles 
and  attitudes  in  neighborhoods  and  even  among  families.    Thus  it 
would  be  unfair  to  attribute  specific  cultural  styles  to  all  mem- 
bers of  a  certain  class  let  alone  a  race.    One  could  make  a  state- 
ment that  generally  a  poor,  uneducated,  lower-class,  Black  ghetto 
dweller  would  not  be  able  to  function  properly  in  the  corporate 
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world  because  of  his/her  background,  but  the  same  applies  to  a 
white  with  similar  background.    Another  statement  which  can  be 
made  is  that,  in  general »  there  are  many  more  similarities  in 
culture  and  attitudes  between  the  various  Black  and  white  social 
classes  than  there  are  differences. 

It  is  not  that  Blacks ^  especially  those  aspiring  to  be- 
come managers,  possess  cultural  differences  which  would  hinder 
their  becoming  a  part  of  the  business  world,  rather  because  of 
white  society's  racial  barriers  Blacks  have  not  been  allowed  to 
interact  with  whites  in  the  business  wc^ld;  therefore  they  have 
not  been  able  to  demonstrate  their  interest,  ambition,  and  abil- 
ities to  the  white  business  world.    Furthermore,  it  is  not  that 
Blacks  are  unable  to  interact  with  whites  because  every  day  they 
are  forced  to  do  so  in  this  society,  but  that  some  whites  live 
such  isolated,  sheltered  lives  that  they  are  culturally  disad- 
vantaged and  psychologically  unable  to  interact  with  Blacks  or 
any  other  group  of  people  regardless  of  color  who  are  not  exactly 
like  them. 

As  one  white  middle  level  manager  in  Cousins  Manufacturing 
said:    ''The  white  community  considers  Blacks  to  be  different  with- 
out really  knowing  them;  therefore,  they  categorize  Blacks  into 
one  group.    Their  lack  of  inter-social  contact  and  business  con- 
tact with  Blacks  has  tended  to  segregate  them  in  their  own  minds.'' 

Valentine  expertly  states  the  argument  against  the  cultural 
proposition  being  used  as  a  valid  explanation  for  the  present  sit- 
uation of  Black  managers  in  white  corporations.    He  writes: 
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The  collective  behavior  and  commiinity  life  of 
Afro-Americans  can  best  be  understood  as  bicul- 
tural  in  the  sense  that  people  regularly  draw 
upon  both  an  ethnically  distinctive  repertoire 
of  beliefs  and  customs  and,  at  the  same  time, 
make  use  of  behavior  patterns  from  the  Euro- 
American  cultural  mainstream.    Learning  both 
cultural  systems  begins  at  an  early  age  and 
continues  throughout  life.    Patterns  from  both 
sources  are  of  great,  though  not  nessarily  equal, 
importance  in  all  individual  Afro-American  lives. 
It  is  not  just  that  Black  people  can  and  must 
learn  about  White  behavior  and  expectations  as 
they  grow  and  move  beyond  the  parental  family 
or  ethnic  community  narrowly  defined.    Nor  are 
we  dealing  here  only  with  the  fact  that  histor- 
ical necessity  has  forced  the  Black  man  bent 
on  survival  to  be  a  keen  observer  of  the  White 
oppressor.    All  these  things  are  both  true  and 
important,  but  they  are  not  the  whole  story. 

Beyond  all  this,  it  Is  also  the  case  that 
growing  into  being  an  Afro-American  person  means, 
from  the  beginning,  receiving  Euro-American 
standards,  values,  habits  of  thought,  and  pat- 
terns of  belief.    These  come  to  the  Black  child 
from  sources  as  diverse  as  the  conscious  or  un- 
conscious behavior  of  Black  parents'  and  the  sys- 
tematic propaganda  of  the  black-and-white  or 
color  TV.    In  spite  of  everything,  for  example, 
the  American  dream  of  comfort,  respectability, 
and  security  as  rewards  for  conventional  indi*- 
vidualist  effort  still  stirs  the  souls  of  ghetto 
folk.    This  does  not  at  all  negate  the  fact  that 
each  individual  is  simultaneously  exposed  to  a 
clearly  distinctive  ethnic  heritage. 

.  •   .  Because  of  the  way  Euro-American  institutions 
operate — from  schools  to  employment  to  the  housing 
market  or  the  court  system — most  Black  people  are 
prevented  from  activating  or  actualizing  their 
lifelong  socialization  into  White  patterns,  the 
same  patterns  which  so  many  Euro-Americans  easily 
use  to  achieve  affluence  and  ease.    Most  Blacks 
are  reduced  to  peripheral  manipulations  around 
the  edges  of  a  system  which  might  have  crushed 
them  entirely  long  ago  if  they  had  net  acquired 
and  developed  such  multiple  competences  as  they 
could. -'•^ 


l^Ibid. ,  p^  33. 
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In  conclusion.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  first  that,  in 
general,  basic  similarities  far  outweigh  any  observed  differences 
between  Blacks  and  whites.    In  addition,  there  are  marked  differ- 
ences within  the  Black  and  white  races;  therefore,  the  cultural 
proposition  as  it  is  presently  believed  and  used  by  the  white  man- 
agers in  this  study  is  very  questionable* 

The  Qualification  Proposition 
The  qualification  proposition  uses  one  or  a  combination 
of  the  following  factors  to  explain  the  present  situation  of 
Black  managers  in  industry:    Blacks  lack  education,  technical 
knowledge,  professional  knowledge,  scientific  knowledge,  and/or 
experience.    In  this  study  this  was  the  second  most  important 
proposicion  used  by  the  white  managers  to  explain  the  seeming 
underutilization  of  Blacks  in  industry  and  the  most  frequent 
proposition  used  by  the  white  managers  to  explain  the  incidence 
of  Black  managers  in  their  companies.    Also,  in  general,  the  white 
business  community  and  most  white  writers  who  have  written  about 
Blacks  in  white  corporations  have  used  the  qualification  proposition 
as  their  primary  explanation  for  the    dismal  state  of  Blacks  in  the 
corporate  world,  especially  in  management  positions 

A  white  upper  level  manager's  comments  from  Ace  Public 
Utility  are  quite  typical:    "My  department  (engineering)  is  un- 
able to  find  any  colored  fellows  to  hire — they'  are  not  qualified. 

^^For  example,  see:    Garda  W.*Bowman,  "The  Image  of  a 
Promo table  Person  in  Business  Enterprise"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dis- 
sertation. New  York  University,  1962).    Garda  W.  Bowman,  "VThat 
Helps  or  Harms  Promo tabili ty? ,"  Harvard  Business  Review,  42,  No.  1 
(Jan. -Feb.,  1964),  6-26,  184-196.    William  H.  Quay,  The  Negro  in 
the  Chemical  Industry  (Philadelphia,  1969).    Richard  Rowan,  The 
Negro  in  the  Banking  Industry  (Philadelphia,  1970). 
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We  are  under  pressure  to  find  colored  people  and  minorities  and 
we  would  like  to  get  some*    There  just  aren*t  many  colored  people 
in  engineering.    I  am  going  to  have  a  terrible  time  trying  to  fill 
my  affirmative  action  quota.    We  have  one  colored  summer  student 
who  I  would  like  to  keep ,  but  these  people  are  in  great  demand 
by  other  companies  too." 

Very  few  Black  managers  believe  that  Blacks  are  not  making 
It  in  the  corporate  world  because  they  lack  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations.   The  vast  majority  of  the  Black  managers  believe  that 
Blacks  do  have  the  qualifications  and  are  only  lacking  the  oppor- 
tunities to  display  them,  while  a  majority  of  the  white  managers 
believe  the  opportunities  are  there  but  the  Blacks  are  lacking  - 
the  qualifications. 

The  major  problem  with  the  qualification  proposition  is 
that,  in  most  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  what  is  meant 
by  qualifications,  to  evaluate  qualifications,  and  to  determine 
what  quallficaticns  are  necessary  to  be  able  to  perform  a  specific 
job  well.^^    For  example,  some  jobs  require  specific  technical  or 
professional  skills  and  some  do  not.    One  does  not  put  a  social 
worker  into  a  position  which  requires  expertise  in  chemical  en- 
gineering.   Most  people  can  agree  that  the  social  worker  would  not 
be  qualified  to  deal  with  complex  chemistry  problems;  however,  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  determine  who  is  most  qualified  when  one 
has  a  number  of  chemical  engineers  to  select  from  and/or  when  one 

has  to  select  managers  for  non- technical  positions. 

After  one  selects  a  person  on  such  criteria  measuring  the 
specific  technical  or  professional  skills  needed  to  do  the  job,  one 

the  first  section  of  this  chapter  the  managers'  com- 
ments about  unwritten  employment  policies  and  promotional  changes 
they  would  make  give  strong  support  to  this  statement. 
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has  no  assurance  that  this  manager  will  make  correct  decisions  In 
leas  well  defined  situations.    The  selector  Is  basing  his/her  de- 
cision on  what  he/she  expects  the  person  will  do,  and  more  spe- 
cifically, on  what  he/she  expects  the  person  to  do  In  certain 
situations.    Another  part  of  Judging  a  person's  qualifications, 
based  on  expectations,  is  how  socially  acceptable  the  person  will 
be.    The  individual's  social  acceptability  might  determine  how 
well  he/she  can  do  the  job.    If  the  individual  is  not  acceptable, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  his/her  peers,  subordinates,  and  sup- 
eriors could  make  it  impossible  to  perform  the  job  satisfactorily. 
In  short,  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  and  evaluate  qualifications 
and  then  to  determine  which  qualifications  are  necessary  to  perform 
the  job  well. 

While  it  is  difficult  for  white  managers  to  evaluate  ob- 
jectively the  qualifications  of  other  white  managers,  it  is  even 
more  difficult  when  they  attempt  to  evaluate  the  qualifications  of 
Black  managers.    Gourlay  addressed  himself  to  this  problem: 

Prior  to  the  recent  furor  over  employment  prac- 
tices, few  managers  considered  themselves  discrim- 
inatory or  irrational  and  subjective  in  their  sel- 
ection policies.    Most  managers  had  given  very 
little  thought  to  the  problem  but  assumed  that 
they  were  objective.    Certainly,  few  Northern 
businessmen  have  justified,  refusal  to  hire  qual- 
ified Negroes.    The  problem  was  that  of  defining 
qualification.    At  least  unconsciously  many  man- 
agers felt  that  certain  jobs  were  not  suited  for 
Negroes,  just  as  some  jobs  are  not  suited  for 
women  or  for  old  men.    There  was  a  great  deal  of 
blindness  or  selective  perception  here — ^whlch 
ttyrdal  calls  the  "convenience  of  lgnorance"~ 
and  even  intellectual  laziness  and  moral  co- 
wardice.   Management  just  did  not  see  the 
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Negro  applicant  as  a  potential  skilled  tradesman, 
salesman,  or  executive. ^7 

Another  aspect  regarding  the  evaluation  of  an  Individual's 

qualifications  is  that  firms  tend  to  require  Blacks  to  be  more 

qualified. 

For  example,  the  managers  were  asked  their  degree  of 

agreement  with  the  first  statement  and  whether  or  not  they  be-^ 

lieve  the  second  question  is  true: 

Blacks  must  be  a  little  better  than  others  to  get 
ahead  in  this  company. 

Do  you  believe  your  firm  is  more  careful  in  promoting 
Black  employees  than  white  employees  because  it  wants 
to  be  certain  that  Blacks  will  succeed  before  promoting 
them? 

From  the  managers'  responses  to  previous  questions  in  this 
chapter,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  white  managers  would  strongly  agree  with  the  first  state-- 
ment  and  respond  ne^^jtively  to  th<5  second,  while  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Black  managers  would  respond  in  the  opposite  manner. 

With  the  statement  that  Blacks  must  be  a  little  better 

than  others  to  get  ahead  in  their  companies,  only  10  percent  of 

the  white  managers  strongly  disagreed,  54  percent  disagreed,  35 

19 

percent  agreed,  and  1  percent  strongly  agreed. 


^^Gourlay,  p.  12. 


•^^See  also:  Ferman,  p.  74.  Stuart  Taylor,  "The  Black 
Executive  and  the  Corporation:  A  Difficult  Fit,*'  MBA,  Vol.  6, 
No.  4,  Jan. ,  1972,  p.  92. 

19 

Quinn,  et  al. ,  from  whose  study  the  first  statement 
was  taken,  said  that  if  the  managers  believed  their  company  was 
completely  fair,  they  would  strongly  disagree  with  the  statement. 
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The  lower  level  white  managers,  who  have  the  most  on-the- 
job  contact  with  Blacks,  believe  more  frequently  (49  percent) 
that  Blacks  must  be  a  little  better  than  others  to  get  ahead  in 
their  companies  than  the  middle  (34  percent)  and  upper  level  (23 
percent)  white  managers.    The  responses  of  the  white  lover  level 
managers  are  probably  more  correct  and  knowledgeable  than  the 
responses  of  the  middle  level  managers  and  th3  responses  of  the  ixpper 
middle  level  managers  because  the  higher  up  the  managerial  ladder  the 
managers  are,  the  further  away  they  are  from  the  actual  supervision 
and  evaluation  of  Black  managers.    Of  course  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  few  Black  managers  In  the  middle  level  of  management 
and  none  in  the  upper  level  of  management.    Therefore,  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  middle  and  upper  level  managers  are  expressing  what 
should  be  the  situation  in  their  firms  rather  than  what  actually  is 
the  situation. 

Only  one  Black  manager  strongly  disagreed,  10  percent  dis- 
agreed, 41  percent  agreed,  and  47  percent  strongly  agreed  with  the 
statement.  \ 

The  responses  to  this  statement  tend  to  support  the  Black 
managers*  proposition  that  Blacks  must  be  "super-niggers"  or  over- 
qualified  before  they  are  hired  or  promoted  and  tend  to  Invalidate 
the  white  managers'  proposition  that  Blacks  are  not/were  not  hired 
or  promoted  because  they  lack  the  necessary  qualifications. 

With  regard  to  the  question:    Do  you  believe  your  firm  is 
more  careful  in  promoting  Black  employees  than  white  employees 
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because  It  wants  to  be  certain  that  Blacks  will  succeed  before 
promoting  them?,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Black  managers  and 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  white  managers  responded  In  the  af*- 
flrmatlve. 

When  managerial  level  Is  used  as  the  control  variable ,  37 
percent  of  the  white  upper  level  managers,  22  percent  of  the  white 
middle  level  managers,  and  26  percent  of  the  white  lower  level 
managers  answered  this  question  affirmatively.    Five  of  the  eleven 
white  senior  managers  believe  that  it  would  be  a  big  disservice  to 
Blacks  and  the  company  if  Blacks  were  promoted  into  management  and 
did  not  succeed,  four  said  they  answered  affirmatively  because  Blacks 
have  a  much  higher  success  record,  and  two  said  that  their  company 
has  a  policy  for  the  present  time  of  being  more  careful  in  promot- 
ing Black  employees  because  they  believe  it  is  essential  for  the 
first  Black  managers  to  succeed  if  their  Affirmative  Action  Program 
is  to  be  successful. 

An  upper  level  white  manager  from  Aunts  Manufacturing  put 
it  this  way:    "I  only  think  that  they  want  to  be  right  when  they 
put  a  Black  in  a  position.     It  is  too  Important  to  get  Blacks  into 
positions  and  to  not  be  careless  in  promoting  them— they  can't  turn 
out  to  be  failures." 

Several  of  the  maxiagers'  responses  as  to  why  the  managers 
believe  their  firms  are  more  careful  ^will  help  illustrate  their 

on 

reasoning.  ^ 

^^See  Appendix  B,  pp.  549"*551,  for  the  reasons  the  man- 
agers believe  their  firms  are  more  careful  in  promoting  Blacks. 
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A  white  middle  level  manager  from  Cousins  Manufacturing: 
"Blacks  are  more  competent  than  their  white  counterparts.    I  am 
more  careful  with  my  Black  managers." 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  from  the  same  company  gave  his 
own  personal  experience  as  a  reason:  "I  was  placed  in  a  temporary 
promotion  for  four  months,  before  I  was  made  a  senior  salesman.  My 
white  peers  have  spent  at  most  six  weeks  in  the  training  program — 
but  I  was  the  first  Black." 

A  white  manager  again  from  the  same  company  corroborated 
the  Black  manager^s  story  when  he  said:    "At  the  present  time  we 
have  a  few  Blacks  in  Inside  Sales,  but  we  won't  put  them  into  Out- 
side Sales  until  we  are  conq}letely  sure  they  can  handle  the  job — 
we  would  put  a  whitu  in  there  first  because  he  could  handle  the 
job  better." 

A  similar  experience  to  the  previous  Black  managers  was 
expressed  by  a  Black  manager  in  Triple  C  Bank:    "They  (the  company) 
were  very  skeptical  to  move  me.    I  was  a  supervisor  before  I  was 
promoted  and  I  was  kept  there  for  five  years  which  is  an  abnormally 
long  time.    I  was  told  I  wasn't  promoted  because  there  was  no  one 
to  replace  me~probably  being  Black  was  the  cause." 

Another  Black  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank:    "I  know  a  Black 
who  knows  his  job,  but  when  his  superior  left  he  was  replaced  by 
a  white  man  from  a  different  field  who  the  Black  had  to  train*" 

Finally,  a  white  middle  level  manager  from  Acc  Public 
Utility:    "Most  Black  executives  are  super-Blacks — mediocrity  is 
the  privilege  of  the  white  male." 
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A  potentially  dangerous  reason  many  white  managers  believe 
their  firms  are  not  more  careful  In  promoting  Blacks  than  whites 
is  that  Black  employees  are  given  unfair  advantages.    Many  of  the 
white  managers  believe  their  companies  are  practicing  reverse  dis- 
crimination    In  favor  of  Blacks,  while  most  of  the  Black  mana- 
gers believe  their  companies  still  have  discriminatory  policies  in 
21 

favor  of  whites. 

A  white  middle  level  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank  expressed 
the  white  managers'  general  position:    "It  is  the  other  way  around 
now — they  (Blacks)  are  given  promotions  faster  than  they  are  worthy 
of  them." 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  from  Aunts  Manufacturing  ex- 
pressed the  Black  managers'  position  in  this  manner:    "They  are 
more  careful  but  not  because  they  want  Blacks  to  succeed.  They 
are  more  careful  because  they  are  wary  of  putting  Blacks  into  man- 
agerial positions." 

Fifty- three  percent  of  the  white  managers  believe  Blacks 
must  be  better  than  whites  to  get  ahead  and/or  that  their  fims 
are  more  careful  in  promoting  Blacks  than  whites;  however,  92  per- 
cent of  them  believe  their  firm  is  not  paying  lip  service  to  the 
idea  of  equal  employment  opportunities  for  Blacks.    Only  27  percent 
of  the  Black  managers  concurred. 

Because  education  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  qualification 
proposition,  a  few  specific  comments  should  be  made  about  educational 

21 

^  It  should  be  noted  that  throughout  the  interviews  there 
was  a  general  belief  on  the  part  of  most  white  managers  that  if 
you  are  Black  you  have  it  made. 
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requirements  for  managerial  jobs*    Many  writers  concerned  with 

educational  achievement^  its  correlation  to  success  in  business, 

and  its  necessity  to  perform  many  jobs  have  questioned  the  great 

amount  of  emphasis  being  placed  on  education,  especially  college 

degrees.    In  general,  these  writers  have  concluded  that  education 

is  more  of  a  socializing  function  and  that  requiring  educational 

credentials  to  perform  acceptable  work  is  being  over-emphasized 

because  most  of  the  training  needed  to  perform  a  job  is  learned 

22 

on-the-job  rather  than  in  school* 

Melville  Dal ton  wrote; 

This  tie  between  education  and  rank  in  the  line 
suggests  that  training  was  related  to  managerial 
skills  and  was,  therefore,  probably  a  criterion 
for  advancement*    However,  the  data  showed  that 
only  a  minority  of  the  managers  were  in  positions 
relevant  to  their  schooling,  while  at  least  62 
percent  were  engaged  in  duties  not  related  to 
their  formal  training.    For  example,  the  indus- 
trial relations  department  was  headed  by  officers 
with  degrees  in  aeronautical  and  chemical  engin- 
eering; a  divisional  superintendent  had  special- 
ized in  medicine;  a  superintendent  who  majored 
in  law  was  in  charge  of  mechanical  processes;  etc. 

In  some  cases  mere  quantity  of  schooling  may 
have  been  a  rough  criterion  for  advancement*  If 
so,  it  became  obscured  in  the  play  of  personal 
relations.    A  more  realistic  hypothesis  might  be 
that  greater  schooling  contributed  to  increased 
desire  for  status  and  a  higher  style  of  life  as 
a  result  of  grox^ing  knowledge  and  association 
during  college  years  with  those  of  higher  socio- 
economic status.    At  the  same  time,  the  psycho- 
logical mobility  of  education  pro'bably  weakened 
the  group-centered  values  acquired  in  childhood 
and  strengthened  the  readiness  with  which  many 


"^"^See  also  Collins,  p.  109.    Robert  A.  Gordon  and  James  E. 
Howell,  Higher    Education  for  Business  (New  York,  1959),  p.  121. 
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of  the  managers  seized  advantages  and  created  23 
impressions  favorable  to  their  personal  success. 

Wllensky  has  noted  that  the  average  worker  In  America 
holds  twelve  major  jobs  during  the  normal  46  year  work  life  and 
only  one-fifth  remain  within  the  same  general  occupational  cate- 
gory throughout  his/her  work  life.     From  these  facts  Wllensky 
concludes  that  specialized  educational  training  in  schools  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  indispensable  value  to  the  average  worker.  The 

value  he  sees  in  education  is  that  it  develops  analytical  and 

24 

verbal  skills  and  skills  of  adaptability. 

The  findings  in  this  study  tend  to  support  Dalton's  and 
Wllensky ^8  findings  that  most  managers  during  their  careers  hold 
positions  which  are  not  directly  related  to  their  major  field  of 
study  in  college.    There  were  many  examples  of  white  managers  who 
were  trained  in  engineering  and  other  physical  sciences  placed  in 
financial  areas  and  white  managers  who  were  trained  in  social 
sciences  placed  in  production  and  technical  areas.    This  occurs 
primarily  because  the  firms  in  this  study  generally  transfer 
their  white  managers  into  new  positions,  usually  in  different 
areas,  every  two  or  three  years.    This  is  done  especially  with 
those  managers  who  are  considered  to  be  high  achievers  and  are 
thought  to  be  upper  management  candidates. 

^^elville  Daltoh,  •'Informal  Factors  in  Career  Achieve- 
ment," American  Journal  of  Sociology,  56  (March,  1951),  410. 

^^Harold  L.  Wllensky,  ''Careers,  Counseling,  and  the 
Curriculum."  Journal  of  Human  Resources,  2  (Winter,  1967), 
32. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  previous  paragraph  referred 
to  white  managers  and  not  to  Black  managers.    Black  managers » 
especially  those  In  the  middle  level  of  management,  are  almost 
exclusively  placed  In  the  fields  In  which  they  receive  their 
college  training.    For  example,  96  percent  of  the  Black  middle 
level  managers  with  college  degrees  work  in. the  areas  in  which 
they  received  their  degrees,  compared  to  57  percent  of  the  white 
middle  level  managers.    In  addition,  the  24  percent  of  the  Black 
managers  with  degrees  in  technical  or  scientific  areas  are  all 
working  in  the  areas  in  which  they  received  their  degrees;  this 
Is  not  the  case  with  the  white  managers.    Also  all  of  the  Black 
females  and  five  of  the  six  white  females  are  working  in  the  areas 
in  which  they  received  their  degrees, 

A,    Summary  and  conclusions  of  the  qualification  proposition 

In  the  previous  section  it  was  shown  that  the  white  mana- 
gers in  this  study,  in  business  in  general,  and  many  white  writers 
concerned  with  the  Black  employment  situation  believe  that  the 
primary  reason  Blacks  have  not  made  it  in  the  corporate  world  and 
in  their  firms  is  because  they  lack  the  necessary  qualifications 
in  terms  of  education ,  training,  and  experience.    Very  few  Black 
managers  agree  with  this  point  of  view* 

While  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  white  managers  believe  their 
firms  are  not  paying  Ilp--servlce  to  providing  Blacks  with  equal 
opportunities,  more  than  one  out  of  two  of  them  believe  Blacks 
must  be  better  than  whites  to  get  ahead  in  their  firms  and/or 
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their  firms  are  more  careful  in  promoting  Blacks  than  whites  be- 
cause the  firm  walits'to  be  certain  that  Blacks  will  succeed  before 
promoting  them* 

There  are  some  obvious  contradictions  in  the  white  managers 
position.    If  Black  managers  must  be  above  average  and  if  they  are 
more  carefully  evaluated  because  their  firms  want  to  be  certain 
that  they  will  succeed  before  promoting  them,  these  companies  are 
discriminating  against  Blacks  and  their  firms  cannot  honestly 
claim  to.  be  equal  opportunity  employers.     These  practices  are  ex- 
tremely futile  and  extremely  unfair  to  Blacks  primarily  because  no 
one  can  be  certain  that  any  manager,  regardless  of  color,  will 
succeed  before  promoting  him/her.    In  addition,  requiring  Blacks 
to  be  over-qucilif ied  could  lead  firms  to  institutionalize  dual 
selection  and  evaluation  systems  which  would  set  unrealistic 
standards  for  Blacks.    In  other  words,  if  the  firms  require  Blacks 
to  be  over-qualified,  they  will  soon  begin  to  expect  Blacks  to  have 
superior  records.    Anything  below  superior  would  be  considered  un- 
acceptable.   Again,  this  would  be  a  far  cry  from  offering  equal 
employment  opportunities.    True  equal  emplojrraent  opportunities 
will  be  when  an  average  Black  can  secu::e  a  job  with  the  same  ef- 
forts as  an  average  white.    Blacks  must  have  the  chance  to  fail 
or  succeed  by  the  same  rules  and  criteria  that  govern  whites.  Un- 
til this  happens,  no  firm  can  truly  be  considered  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity employer.     Furthermore,  requiring  Blacks  to  be  over-qual- 
ified can  have  harmful  effects  on  the  attitudes  of  the  Black  man- 
agers toward  themselves  and  their  work.    If  Blacks  believe  they 
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must  be  better  than  whites  in  qualifications  and  job  performances, 
their  work  attitudes  can  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  qualified, 
capable  Blacks  because  of  the  pressure  placed  on  them  by  this  dual 
system  could  become  ineffective,  frustrated  managers  and  many  of 
them  will  leave  their  firms.    In  Chapter  VIII  evidence  is  presented 
which  supports  this  position. 

There  were  several  general  explanations  given  by  some  of 
the  Black  and  white  managers  which  help  explain  why  many  of  the 
white  managers  believe  Blacks  are  getting  hiring  and  promotional 
advantages:    (1)  many  companies  use  a  great  deal  of  public  rela- 
tions strategy  in  the  area  of  equal  opportunities  which  presents 
an  image  that  the  companies  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
give  Blacks  equal  employment  opportunities;  (2)  any  movement  to- 
ward more  equitable  employment  policies  is  considered  by  many 
white  managers  to  be  giving  Blacks  an  unequal  advantage;  and  (3) 
there  is  a  general  belief  in  white  society  that  Blacks  are  getting 
all  the  advantages,  while  whites  are  being  pushed  into  the  background. 

In  the  last  part  of  this  section,  evidence  was  presented 
which  questioned  educational  credentials  as  a  requirement  for 
performing  acceptable  work.    It  should  be  noted  that  this  writer 
and  the  other  writers  quoted  are  not  saying  that  educational  achieve- 
ment is  not  Important  in  separating  those  who  are  more  trained, 
better  motivated,  and  better  socialized  from  those  who  are  not, 
but  what  is  being  said  is  that  educational  achievement  does  not 
Insure  that  individuals  acquire  the  professional,  technical  and 
managerial  competence  which  are  required  In  business.    A  great 
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deal  of  knowledge  required  to  do  the  job  is  learned  op-the-job  and 
not  in    the  classroom.    This  point  was  supported  by  the  fact  that 
many  managers,  especially  whites,  are  in  areas  in  which  they  did 
not  obtain  their  college  degrees  and  the  fact  that  many  white  man- 
agers have  never  attended  college  but  have  become  successful  man- 
agers.   Thus  the  claim  that  Blacks  do  not  have  the  educational  re- 
quirements is  questionable  or  as  R.  M.  Mahoney,  Manager  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  Development,  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  noted  in 
Bowman's  study  of  2,000  managers,  the  number  of  Blacks  with  the 
proper  type  of  education  is  relative.    He  wrote: 

I  do  not  agree  that  "very  few"  minority  group 
members  have  the  education  needed  by  successful 
managers.    Consider  the  major  minority  group — 
Negroes.    Relative  to  whites,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  there  are  substantially  smaller  percen- 
tages of  college-trained  individuals  in  disci- 
plines in  the  widest  demand  In  the  general  labor 
market.    For  example.  Union  Carbide-  Corporation 
is  interested  in  substantial  numbers  of  engin- 
eers and  scientists.    Negroes,  constituting 
about  10.5%  of  the  population,  make  up  only 
about  1.5%  of  the  current  college  graduates. 
Nonetheless,  they  number  5,000  to  6,000  per 
year,  and  this  is  increasing.    The  1960  census 
reported  about  350,000  nonwhite  college  grad- 
uates 25  years  and  older. 

Everything  is  relative.    Althougii  the  per- 
centage of  nonwhite  college  graduates  is  about 
one-half  that  of  whites,  there  are  significant 
and  enlarging  numbers  of  nonwhite  college  grad- 
uates in  curricula  needed  for  achievement  in 
business  management. 25 

In  concluding,  one  must  seriously  question  the  entire 
qualification  proposition  as  the  main  explanation  for  the  Black 


Bo^raan  (1964),  p.  188. 
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managers'  situation  in  the  corporate  world.    The  validity  of  this 
proposition  has  been  greatly  over-emphasized  by  the  white  business 
community* 

The  Discriminatory  Proposition;  Introduction 
The  previous  pages  indicate  th^t  the  cultural  proposition 
is  invalid  and  the  qualification  proposition  has  only  a  trace  of 
validity  for  explaining  the  present  situation  of  Black  managers 
in  white  corporations.    This  section  will  present  substantial 
evidence  that  past  and  present  racial  discrimination  is  the  major 
reason  for  the  present  dismal  situation  of  Black  managers  in  the 
corporate  world  and  in  the  participating  firms. 

A.    Multiple  regression  analysis  and  analysis  of  variance 

That  being  white  is  a  helpful  characteristic  for  promotion 
to  supervisory  positions  and  beyond  in  business  in  general  and 
being  Black  is  harmful  is  strongly  supported  by  the  following 
multiple  regression  analysis  and  analysis  of  variance. 

First  the  multiple  regression  analysis  will  be  discussed. 
The  writer  attempted  to  see  what  effect  nine  factors  had  on  the 
salary  and  managerial  levels  of  the  Black  and  white  managers. 
(Since  managerial  level  and  salary  have  a  correlation  coefficient 
(R)  of  .898  the  regression  analysis  will  discuss  only  the  effect 
of  these  factors  on  salary.)    They  were:    race  (R) ,  job  duration 
at  present  firm  (JD)  ,  length  of  job  experience  at  other  firms  re- 
lated to  present  job  (OJD) ,  age  (A),  education  achievement  (ED), 
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special  training  (ST),  mothers*  and  fathers'  educational  achievement 
(MED,  FED),  and  fathers'  occupational  achievement  (FO).    The  rela- 
tionship of  these  factors  to  salary  would  be  as  follows: 

Salary  «  f(R,  JR,  OJR,  A,  ED,  ST,  MED,  FED,  FO) . 

One  would  expect  the  above  factors  to  have  essentially  an 
additive  effect  on  salary;  therefore,  the  regression  formula 
would  be: 

Salary  =  Bj^  +  B2R  +  B3JD  +  B^OJD  +  B^A  +  B^ED  +  B^ST  + 
BgMED  -f  BgFED  +  Bj^qFO. 

In  the  above  formula  B^  is  the  constant  term  and  the  re- 
iiiaining  B's  are  partial  correlation  coefficients  which  measure  the 
effect  of  a  unit  change  in  the  independent  variable  (R,  JR,  OJR, 
etc.)  on  the  dependent  variable  salary.    For  example,  if  the  re- 
gression coefficient  of  job  duration  is  .69,  an  increase  from  0 
to  1  years  in  job  duration  would  change  the  manager's  salary  by 
.69  which  would  be  translated  into  $1,380  per  year.    All  of  the 
variables  were  assigned  coded  values;  fur  example:     race  received 
the  value  0  for  Blacks  and  1  for  whites,  job  duration  received  the 
values  of  0-21 »  education  received  the  values  of  0-9,  and  work  ex- 
perience in  oLiier  companies  directly  related  to  present  job  received 
the  values  of  0-21. 

After  running  several  regressions  using  the  above  variables, 
it  became  apparent  that  race,  job  duration  at  present  firms,  work 
experience  at  other  firms  related  to  present  jobs,  and  educational 
levels  were  the  only  significant  factors  in  the  general  regression 
equations.    These  factors  were  found  significant  using  the  T-score 
for  each  of  the  regression  coefficients.    The  T-score  is  the  ratio 
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of  the  regression  coefficient  to  Its  standard  deviation.    Using  a 
oae-talled  test  at  the  .01  level  of  significance,  the  estimate 
coefficient  will  be  significantly  different  from  zero  if  the  T- 
score  exceeds  2.326.    All  the  factors  dropped  out  of  the  equation 
were  not  significant  at  the  .10  level  and  those  remaining  were 
significant  at  the  .01  level.    It  should  be  noted  that  age  was 
significant  when  job  duration  in  present  firm  and  work  experience 
in  other  firms  directly  related  to  present  job  were  removed  from 
the  equation,  but  was  not  when  they  were  Included;  therefore,  age 
was  removed  from  the  equation  because  It  Is  apparently  an  index 
of  the  two  other  variables  which  offer  more  explanatory  power  than 
age.    Thus  the  equation  which  will  be  used  for  the  discussion  in 
^he  next  few  pages  is: 

Salary  =       +        +  B3JD  +  B^ED  +  B^OJD. 
This  equation  is  for  the  entire  sample  of  Black  and  white  managers. 
Separate  equations  will  be  used  for  the  Black  and  white  managers 
after  this  initial  discussion.    These  four  factors  explain  46  per- 
cent (R^)  of  the  variance  in  the  salary  level  of  all  the  managers. 
See  Table  7  for  the  correlation  coefficients  (R)  and  the  amount  of 
explained  variance  (R  ).    The  F-score  is  significant  at  least  at 
the  .001  (P)  level  indicating  the  equation  taken  as  a  whole  has 
significant  explanatory  power.    The  estimated  equation  with  its 
partial  correlation  coefficient  is  as  follows: 

Salary  -  -4.4  +  2.3R  +  .47JD  +  .81ED  +  .160JD. 
Notice  how  much  stronger  race  is  in  determining  salary  than  the 
other  factors  combined. 
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Using  this  equation  one  can  predict  the  salary  levels  of 
managers  with  a  combination  of  characteristics*    For  example «  a 
Black  manager  (0)  with  two  years  of  work  experience  (0),  a  college 
degree  (8),  and  no  ocher  work  experience  would  make  $8,160  per 
year*    This  sum  is  obtained  in  this  manner: 

Salary  =  -4.4  +  2.3(0)  +  .47(0)  +  .81(8)  -f  .16(0)  «  2.08 
which  when  converted  into  dollars  =  $8,160. 
A  white  manager  with  similar  characteristics  would  make  $12,740,  i.e. 

Salary  =  -4-4  +  2.3(1)  +  .47(0)  +  .81(8)  +  .16(0)  =  4.38. 
As  one  can  see  there  is  a  $4,580  difference  in  salary  between  the 
white  and  Black  managers  with  the  same  characteristics. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  analyze  a  Black  and  white 
manager  who  both  have  a  college  degree ,  .  eight  years  of  work  exper-- 
ience  at  their  present  firms,  and  four  years  of  worl.  experience  at 
other  firms  directly  related  to  their  present  jobs.    The  equation 
for  the  Black  manager  would  read: 

Salary  =  -4.4  +  2.3(0)  +  .47(3)  +  .81(8)  +  .16(4)  -  $12,260. 
Changing  race  to  1  which  equals  whites  would  give  the  white  mana- 
ger a  salary  of  $16,720  for  a  differential  of  $4,460.    The  regres- 
sion equation  for  the  entire  sample  of  Black  and  white  managers 
clearly  indicates  that  race  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the 
salaries  of  Blacks.    However,  this  equation  masks  the  fact  that 
job  duration,  etc.,  relate  differently  to  the  salary  levels  of 
Black  and  white  managers.    It  was  thus  necessary  to  run  separate 
regression  equations  for  Blacks  and  w'.iites. 
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Again  using  a  one-tailed  test  at  the  .Ol  level  for  whites 

and  at  the  .01  level  for  Blacks  the  estimate  coefficient  will  be 

significantly  different  from  zero  if  the  T-score  exceeds  2.326. 

2 

For  white  managers  *R    (amount  of  explained  variance)  was  34  per- 
cent and  for  Blacks  37  percent.    The  F-score  for  both  equations 
were  significant  at  the  .OOl(P)  level.    The  two  equations  follow: 
Salary  (Blacks  Only)  «  -1.2  +  .36(JD)  +  .48(ED)  +  .09(OJD) 
Salary  (IThites  Only)  ^  -4.9  +  .52(JD)  +  l.O(ED)  +  .31(0JD) 
A  quick  glance  at  the  partial  correlation  coefficients  clearly 
shows  that  for  a  unit  change  in  any  of  the  independent  variables 
means  a  greater  increase  in  salary  for  whites  than  for  Blacks. 

Inserting  the  same  characteristics  which  were  discussed 
in  the  first  regression  equation,  one  would  get  this  equation  for 
the  Black  managers:     Salary  =  -1.2  +  .36(0)  +  .48(8)  =  .09(0). 
Thus  a  Black  with  a  college  degree  and  no  work  experience  would 
make  $9,200. 

Inserting  the  same  variables  in  the  equation  for  the  white 
managers  one  gets:    Salary  =  -4.9  +  .52(0)  +  1(8)  +  .31(0).  After 
doing  the  necessary  calculations,  one  finds  that  a  white  manager 
would  make  $10,200.     It  is  clear  from  the  above  results  that  a 
college  degree  means  about  $1,000  more  for  whites  than  for  Blacks. 
In  addition,  1  unit  change  in  job  duration  (two  years)  means  an 
increase  o£  $360  for  Black  managers  and  $520      for  white  managers 
per  year.    The  white  managers  would  also  earn  $220  more  per  year 
than  Black  managers  for  each  additional  year  of  work  experience  in 
other  companies  related  to  the  present  job. 
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If  the  Black  and  white  managers  had  eight  years  of  work 
experience  at  present  firm,  a  college  degree,  and  four  years  of 
work  experience  at  other  companies.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  salary 
difference  will  Increase  between  the  Black  and  white  managers  be- 
cause Job  duration  and  other  work  experience  have  a  greater  Impact 
on  the  salaries  of  vhite  managers  than  on  the  salaries  of  Black 
managers.    As  the  partial  correlation  coefficients  show  and  as  the 
above  examples  clearly  demonstrate,  by  substituting  the  appropriate 
values  in  the  equations  one  gets  the  following  equations: 

Black  Manager's  Salary  =  -1.2  +  .36(3)  +  .48(8)  +  ,09(4) 

$14,020 

White  Manager's  Salary  =  -4.9  +  .52(3)  +  1.0(8)  +  .31(4)  = 

$15,800 

The  above  equations  clearly  indicate  that  Blacks  with 
similar  education,  job  experience,  and  other  work  experience  make 
less  money  than  their  white  counterparts  and  that  these  salary  dif- 
ferences increase  as  the  length  of  service  with  present  firm  and 
other  related  work  experience  increase,  i.e.,  discrimination  is 
greatest  among  older,  experienced  managers. 

Another  manner  in  which  to  look  at  the  effect  of  race, 
education,  job  duration  and  other  work  experience  on  the  salary  of 
Black  and  white  managers  is  to  use  analysis  of  variance*    This  will 
allow  the  readers  to  see  how  much  these  four  individual  factors  ex- 
plain the  variance  in  salaries  and  how  significant  they  are. 

When  just  race  and  salary  were  correlated — race  as  the  in- 
dependent variable  and  salary  as  the  dependent  variable,  it  was 
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found  that  race  accounted  for  24  percent  of  the  variance  and  this 
was  significant  at  better  than  the  .OlCp)  level  using  an  F  test 
with  appropriate  degrees  of  freedom.    That  the  sex  of  the  respond- 
ents adds  explanatory  power  is  noted  by  the  fact  that  30  percent 
of  the  variance  in  salary  is  explained  by  race  and  sex;  it  is  also 
significant  at  the  •01(P)  level. 

When  salary  is  still  the  independent  variable,  but  job 
duration  the  control  variable,  only  8  percent  of  the  variance  in 
Black  managers*  salaries,  compared  to  26  percent  for  white  managers, 
is  explained  by  job  duration.    In  addition,  the  mean  salary  level 
of  all  the  white  managers  with  similar  job  duration  as  the  Black 
managers  is  higher  except  in  one  case — the  two  Black  managers  with 
16  +  (08)  years  of  service  make  $17,000,  compared  to  $15,200  for 
the  nine  whites  with  similar  job  duration.    For  whites  this  equa^ 
tion  was  significant  at  the  .01  level  and  for  Blacks  at  the  .05 
level.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  difference  between  the 
Black  and  white  managers  with  less  service  is  much  smaller  for  the 
first  six  years,  but  over  that  the  white  managers  with  similar  job 
duration  generally  have  a  mean  salary  level  almost  twice  that  of 
Black  managers  while  under  six  years  of  service  it  is  only  about 
one-third  more  than  that  of  the  Black  managers. 

After  job  duration  was  replaced  by  education  as  the  in- 
dependent variable,  it  was  found  that  education  accounted  for  29 
percent  of  the  variance  in  the  salaries  of  the  Black  managers, 
significant  at  more  than  the  .01  level.    And  it  accounted  for  12 
percent  of  the  variance  in  the  salaries  of  the  white  managers, 
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significant  at  the  »01  level*    Except  In  the  cases  of  those  two 
Black  and  three  white  managers  with  15  years  of  school  completed 
where  the  mean  salary  levels  were  $16^000  and  $16, 666.    At  every 
educational  level  the  Black  managers  earned  less  income  than  their 
white  counterparts  with  similar  educational  achievement. 

When  age  is  included  as  a  measure  of  overall  work  experience , 
it  is  found  that  age  accounts  for  32  percent  of  the  variance  in  the 
salaries  of  the  Black  managers  and  20  percent  of  the  variance  in 
the  salaries  of  the  white  managers »  both  significant  at  the  .01 
level.    Again  in  all  of  the  groups  the  Black  managers* mean  salary 
is  less  than  their  white  counterparts  of  similar  age.    The  biggest 
difference  between  the  Black  and  white  managers  is  between  the  ages 
of  31  and  45  and  the  smallest  difference  is  between  those  under  30 
and  those  between  the  ages  of  46  and  50.    The  primary  reason  for 
this  is  that  firms  are  attempting  to  improve  their  employment  poli- 
cies for  Blacks,  thus  there  is  more  equitable  pay  for  Blacks  who 
are  younger.    In  addition,  many  older  Black  managers  have  been  re- 
cently brought  in  as  middle  level  managers  from  governmental  and 
social  services  at  fairly  decent  salaries;  therefore,  that  helpa 
explain  the  smaller  differences  in  earned  salaries  between  the 
Black  and  white  managers  in  the  46-50  age  group  than  for  the  age 
group  31-45. 

Finally,  when  work  experience  in  other  firms  was^  used  as 
the  independent  vaxriable,  23  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  Black 
managers*  salaries  can  be  attributed  to  job  duration  in  other 
firms;  however,  this  is  not  statistically  significant  (p>.05). 
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Because  of  a  "bug"  in  the  program  this  variable  cannot  be  analyzed 

26 

for  white  managers. 

In  sum:    the  regression  an£tlysis  and  analysis  of  variance 
vividly  demonstrate  the  fact  that  race  is  the  most  powerful  factor 
explaining  the  present  situation  of  Black  managers  in  white  corpor- 
ations.   They  also  showed  that  education,  work  experience  in  present 
firm  and  other  related  work  experience  produced  more  in  salary  (man- 
agerial level)  for  white  managers  than  for  Black  managers.  However, 
the  data  also  gave  some  indication  that  racial  discrimination  is 
decreasing.    The  next  section  discusses  the  managers'  views  about 
the  opportunities  that  exist  for  Blacks  today. 

The  Managers'  Overall  Views  of  the  Corporate  World  and 
Their  Firms  with  Regard  to  Opportunities  for  Blacks 

Throughout  Chapters  III  and  IV  and  the  previous  sections 
of  Chapter  V,  the  Black  and  white  managers*  responses  to  numerous 
questions  have  been  discussed  individually.    These  questions  were 
all  directly  concerned  with  the  central  question:    How  fair  and 
equal  do  the  managers  in  these  firms  view  the  general  white  bus- 
iness community's  and  their  firms'  employment  policies  toward 
Blacks?    In  order  to  obtain  an  overall  view  of  the  managers*  opin- 
ions about  the  corporate  world's  and  their  companies'  employment 

policies  towards  Blacks  indexes  were  formed  of  the  negative  responses 

^    i_  27 
of  the  managers. 

2^See  Appendix  C,  pp.  559-565,  for  complete  tables  on 
the  analysis  of  variance. 

^ ^Combining  individual  questions  into  an  index  has  a  number 
of  advantages.    Responses  to  an  individual  question  are  never  completely 
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The  questions  which  make  up  the  index  on  the  managers^ 

overall  views  of  the  corporate  world  are  listed  below  and  the 

responses  which  would  give  the  respondent  a  score  of  one  for  each 

question  are  shown  in  parentheses.    Those  managers  who  did  not 

respond  as  indicated  received  no  score. 

How  do  you  explain  the  seeming  underutilization 
of  Blacks  in  industry?    (Racial  Discrimination) 

Are  there  any  reasons  why  Blacks  can't  make  it 

in  the  corporate  world?    (Yes — Racial  Discrimination) 

Is  being  Black  a  harmful,  helpful,  or  irrelevant 
factor  for  promotion  in  business  in  general^ 
(Harmful) 

Is  being  white  a  harmful,  helpful,  or  irrelevant 
factor  for  promotion  in  business  in  general? 
(Helpful) 

Table  8  shows  how  many  Black  and  white  managers  ansv/ered 
negatively  to  all  four  of  the  questions,  3,  2,  1,  or  none  of  them. 

Table  8  shows  that  a  substantial  majority  of  the  white 
managers  and  all  bu^:  one  of  the  Black  managers  do  not  believe 
that  business  in  genei-ril  has  been  completely  fair  in  their  employ- 
ment practices  toward  Black  managers.    Thus,  although  there  are 
some  variations  in  responses  to  the  individual  questions,  overall 
the  managers  in  these  firms  hold  critical  views  of  the  corporate 
world's  commitment  to  equal  employment  opportunities  for  Blacks. 


reliable.    The  responses  can  be  influenced  by  such  things  as  the 
managers'  misunderstanding  the  question,  their  desire  to  give  the 
"right"  answer,  idiosyncratic  factors,  and  the  interviewer  could 
record  the  answer  improperly.    Therefore,  an  index  measures  the 
general  pattern  of  the  managers'  responses  and  thus  gives  a  more 
valid  interpretation  of  the  managers'  views. 
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TABLE  8 

THE  MANAGERS'  OVERALL  VIEWS  OF  THE  FAIRNESS  OF  THE  CORPORATE 
WORLD'S  EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES  TOWARDS  BLACKS 


Answered  Negatively 

Males 

OX  aCK 

Females 

Males 

wnxce 
Females 

Corporations  Are 
Completely  Fair 

0 

1  % 

0  % 

16  % 

22  X 

1 

15 

0 

23 

17 

2 

18 

30 

23 

22 

3 

34 

17 

29 

26 

Corporations  Are 
Extremely  Unfair 

4 

32 

53 

9 

13 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  questions  which  were  used  to  form  an  index  on  the 

managers'  overall  views  of  their  companies'  employment  policies 

are  listed  below  and  the  responses  which  would  give  the  managers 

a  score  of  one  for  each  question  are  shown  in  parentheses. 

How  do  you  explain  the  incidence  of  Black  managers 

in  your  company?     (Responses  related  to  discrimination) 

Do  you  believe  your  firm  is  more  careful  in  promoting 
Black  employees  than  white  employees  because  they 
want  to  be  sure  the  Blacks  will  succeed  before  pro- 
moting them?  (Yes) 

At  the  present  time,  how  far  up  the  executive  ladder 
do  you  believe  a  qualified  Black  can  go  in  your 
company?    (Lower  or  Middle  Level) 

Blacks  must  be  a  little  better  than  others  to  get 
ahead  in  thi.s  company.     (Agree  or  Strongly  Agree) 
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In  general,  this  company  is  only  paying  lip-service 
to  the  idea  of  equal  employment  opportunities  for 
Blacks,     (Agree  or  Strongly  Agree) 

;  Is  being  Black  a  helpful,  harmful,  or  irrelevant 

factor  for  promotion  to  supervisor  and  beyond  in 
your  firm?  (Harmful) 

Is  being  vhite  a  helpful,  harmful,  or  irrelevant 
factor  for  promotion  to  supervisor  and  beyond  in 
your  firm?  (Helpful) 

Table  9  shows  that  while  there  are  wide  varieties  of 
opinions  among  the  Black  and  white  managers,  the  Black  managers, 
as  a  group,  generally  have  extremely  negative  opinions  of  their 
companies*  employment  policies  and  the  white  managers  have  rather 
position  opinion.^.    However,  it  is  significant  that  only  31  percent 
of  the  white  managers  believe  their  companies  are  completely  fair 
in  their  employment  of  Blacks. 

Talbe  9  also  shows,  as  does  Table  8,  that  overall  the 
Black  and  white  females  are  more  critical  of  employment  policies 
towards  Blacks  than  their  male  counterparts. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  for  the  more  critical  views 
of  the  Black  females  is  that  they  have  had  to  face  both  sexual  and 
racial  discrimination.    The  white  females  might  be  more  critical 
of  their  companies*  employment  policies  because  they  have  suffered 
sexual  discrimination;  therefore  they  sympathize  more  with  the 
Black  situation  than  the  white  males. 

When  age  is  used  as  the  control  variable  on  the  overall 
index,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  the  younger  Black  and  white 
managers  are  much  more  critical  of  their  companies'  employment 
policies  than  the  older  managers.    Similar  differences  occur  in 
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TABLE  9 

THE  MANAGERS'  OVERALL  VIEWS  OF  THE  FAIRNESS  OF  THEIR 
COMPANIES'  EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES  TOWARDS  BLACKS 


Number  of  Questions 
Answered  Negatively 

Black 
Males 
(N=93) 

Black 
Females 
(N=23) 

White 
Males 
(N=133) 

White 
Females 
(N=23) 

Companies  Are 
Completely  Fair 

0 

8  % 

0  % 

29  % 

39  % 

1 

3 

0 

29 

22 

2 

8 

4 

17 

9 

3 

13 

9 

14 

0 

4 

11 

17 

5 

17 

5 

22 

17 

3 

13 

6 

18 

23 

2 

0 

Companies  Are 
Extremely  Unfair 

7 

18 

30 

2 

0 

Total* 

101 

100 

101 

100 

Some  of 
rounding  errors. 

the  total 

percentages  are  over  100  because  of 

the  managers'  views  of  the 

corporate  world's 

employment 

policies 

towards  Blacks. 

The  difference  in  the  responses  of  the  white  managers  from 
various  age  groups  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  more  conserva- 
tive views  of  many  of  the  middle  and  upper  level  white  managers 
who  have  benefited  from  past  discrirainatoiry  practices  and  have  been 
successful  under  such  a  system.    With  regard  to  the  Black  managers 
the  younger  Blacks  are  more  aware  of  the  injustices  they  face  be- 
cause of  their  Blackness  and  are  more  willing  to  speak  up  against 
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these  injustices  than  the  older  Blacks,  raany  of  whom  have  learned 
to  put  up  with  the  •^system"  and  who  are  probably  less  critical 
because  they  can  remember  much  worse  injustices  being  perpetrated 
on  Black  people* 

The  more  educated  the  Black  and  white  managers  are  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  be  critical  of  their  companies*  employment 
policies  toward  Blacks.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  more 
educated  Black  and  white  managers  are  generally  younger,  but  also 
because  more  educated  people  are  generally,  but  not  necessarily, 
more  critical  and  more  aware  of  social  injustices  than  less  edu- 
cated people.    Also  with  regard  to  the  educated  Black  managers' 
views,  they  have  the  necessary  credentials  to  succeed  and  their 
goals  and  aspirations  arc  not  being  fulfilled;  thus,  these  mana- 
gers becom  :  more  critical  and  militant.    Wilensky  supports  this 
position  in  his  ''consolation  prize"  hypothesis: 

An  important  qualification  to  my  consolation- 
prize  hypothesis  concerns  education.    The  most 
alienated  men  in  my  study  are  Negro  High-school 
graduates  on  relief;  in  table  after  table  these 
men,  whose  educational  opportunities  exceed  the 
place  allotted  to  them,  are  the  most  dlaffected. 
If  educational  opportunity  whets  the  appetite  for 
a  better  life  but  does  not  lead  to  job  opportunity 
and  income,  it  serves  less  as  a  compensatory  reward 
than  as  a  source  of  resentment.    Thus,  as  their  edu- 
cational opportunities  exceed  their  economic  re- 
wards and  living  standards,  American  Negroes  will 
become  more  militant.    Educated  whites  already 
receive  roughly  congruent  rewards  and  their  po- 
litical discontents  are  kept  within  manageable 
proportions;  uneducated  whites,  if  they  are  un- 
lucky in  the  labor  market,  at  least  have  a  chance 
to  escape  lower  ethnic  or  religious  origins  or 
marry  up.    In  countries  both  rich  and  poor,  cases 
similar  to  that  of  the  educated  American  Negro  on 
relief  appear:    displaced  engineers  in  the  most 
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modern  sectors  of  West  coast  defense  industries; 
rootless  "intellectual^'  proletarians  In  the  mod- 
ernizing countries  of  Asia^  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  that  are  long  on  education  but  short  on 
job  opportunity .28 

Uhen  managerial  level  is  used  as  the  control  variable,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  only  30  percent  of  the  white  upper, 
level  managers  believe  their  firms  have  completely  fair  employ- 
ment policies  toward  Blacks. 

Considering  that  the  younger,  female  managers  are  gen- 
erally lower  level  managers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  overall  the 
lower  level  Black  and  white  managers  are  more  critical  of  their 
companies^  employment  policies  than  the  middle  and  upper  level 
Black  and  white  managers. 

When  the  white  managers'  overall  views  of  their  compcinies* 
employment  policies  are  correlated  with  their  frequency  of  con- 
tact with  Blacks  on-the-job,  it  is  found  that  generally  those 
white  managers  who  have  the  most  frequent  contact  with  Blacks  on- 
the-job  are  more  likely  to  have  more  negative  views  of  their  com- 
panies' employment  policies  toward  Blacks  and  those  white  managers 
who  have  the  least  frequent  contact  with  Blacks  on-the-job  are  more 
likely  to  have  more  positive  views. 

In  addition,  the  white  managers  who  are  involved  in  per- 
sonnel, affirmative  action,  and  industrial  relations  are  more 
critical  of  their  companies*  employment  policies  toward  Blacks 
than  the  white  managers  in  any  other  work  area. 

2%.  L.  Wilensky,  •'Measures  and  Effects  of  Social  Mobility," 
in  Neil  J.  Smelser  and  Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  eds.  ,  Social  Struc- 
ture and  Mobility  in  Economic  Development  (Chicago,  1966),  p.  133. 
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The  opinions  of  the  white  managers  who  have  the  nost  con* 
tact  with  Blacks  on-the-job  and  the  managers  who  are  in  personnel » 
affirmative  action,  and  industrial  relations  are  probably  more 
correct  and  realistic  than  those  who  do  not  have  any  contact  with 
Black  managers  and  those  who  work  in  other  areas. 

Another  manner  in  which  to  compare  the  responses  of  the 
white  managers  is  by  their  overall  contact  with  Blacks  not  only 
at  work,  but  outside  of  work.    Again  there  is  a  general  tendency 
for  those  white  managers  who  have  more  overall  contact  with  Blacks 
to  have  more  critical  views  of  their  companies*  employment  policies 
toward  Blacks. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  at  this  time  that  the  Black 
managers  who  do  not  believe  in  integration  and  assimilation  are 
more  critical  of  their  companies*  employment  policies  than  those 
who  believe  in  assimilation. 

Table  10  rhows  the  average  percentage  of  the  Black  and 
white  managers  who  have  overall  negative  views  about  the  opportune- 
Itles  that  exist  for  Black  managers  in  the  corporate  world  in 
general  and  in  their  firms. 

The  table  also  shows  that,  in  general,  the  Black  mandgL,rs 
do  not  see  that  much  difference  between  the  opportunities  that 
exist  for  Blacks  in  the  corporate  world  and  those  that  exist  in 
their  firms.    The  white  managers,  overall,  have  a  much  more  posi- 
tive view  of  their  companies*  employment  policies  toward  Blacks 
than  those  they  think  exist  in  the  corporate  world  in  general. 
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TABLE  10 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  NEGATIVE  VIEWS  OF  TOE  CORPORATE 
WORLD'S  AND  THE  PARTICIPATING  COMPANIES' 
EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES  TOWARDS  BLACKS 


Companies 

Black  Managers 

White  Managers 

(N«116) 

(N«156) 

Firm  Business 

Firm  Business 

Ace  Public  Utility 

50  % 

80  % 

20  % 

52  % 

Triple  A  Bank 

55 

77 

19 

54 

Aunts  Mcuiufacturlng 

61 

70 

28 

65 

Cousins  Manufacturing 

63 

70 

36 

43 

Triple  C  Bank 

63 

70 

13 

37 

Deuce  Public  Utility 

72 

74 

21 

49 

Ajax  Manufacturing 

77 

85 

33 

58 

Century  Manufacturing 

88 

85 

8 

35 

Overall  Mean 

61 

73 

21 

49 

The  primary  reasons  for  the  white  managers'  views  are: 

(1)  most  of  the  white  managers  are  not  ready  to  criticize  a 
system  in  which  they  have  made  it  because  by  doing  so  they  would 
be  admitting  that  they  have  made  it  in  an  illegitimate  system; 

(2)  another  is  the  old  adage  that  the  other  guy  is  unfair  but  we 
are  not;  and  (3)  loyalty  plays  a  greater  role  in  the  white  mana- 
gers' responses  than  in  the  Black  managers'  responses  and  thus 
the  white  managers  do  not  want  to  degrade  their  firms'  policies. 
The  more  realistic  views  are  those  regarding  the  opportunities 
that  exist  for  Blacks  in  the  corporate  world  in  general  and  not 
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those  regarding  the  fairness  of  the  white  managers*  particular 
companies'  employment  policies— responses  which  most  directly 
reflect  the  bias  of  favored  position. 

In  sum;    A  majority  of  the  Black  managers  plainly  believe 
Chat  their  companies  do  not  have  sincere >  effective  Affirmative 
Action  Programs.    Initially  the  vast  majority  of  the  white  mana^ 
gers  indicated  that  their  firms'  employment  policies  are  fair  for 
all  employees;  however,  with  further  probing  it  was  discovered  that 
there  were  some  important  Inconsistencies  in  their  responses.  Only 
31  percent  of  the  white  managers  believe  their  firms  are  completely 
fair  to  Blacks  and  only  6  percent  of  the  Black  managers  concur. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  data  clearly  indicate,  that  although  82  percent  of  the 
white  managers  agree  with  their  companies'  hiring  and  promoting 
policies,  50  percent  believe  there  are  unwritten  policies  which 
realistically  affect  employment  decisions  such  as  conforming  in 
attitudes,  dress,  and  mannerisms  and  political  influence.    In  ad- 
dition, 62  percent  of  the  white  managers  would  change  their  com* 
panies'  promotional  policies  if  they  had  the  power  to,  especially 
in  the  area  of  selection  and  evaluation  procedures. 

Only  37  percent  of  the  Black  managers  agree  with  their 
companies'  hiring  and  promoting  policies,  75  percent  believe  there 
are  unwritten  policies  which  realistically  affect  employment  de- 
cisions such  as  conforming  in  attitudes,  dress,  and  mannerisms, 
political  influence,  and  racial  discrimination,  and  85  percent 

\ 
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would  make  promotional  changes  in  their  companies^  policies  If  they 
had  the  power  tO|  especially  In  the  area  of  selection  and  evaluation 
procedures. 

There  were  three  main  propositions  given  by  the  managers 
to  explain  the  present  situation  of  Black  managers  in  the  corporate 
world  In  general.    The  most  important  and  the  most  valid  reason  put 
forth  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Black  managers  and  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  white  managers  was  the  discriminatory  proposition 
which  essentially  states  that  Blacks  have  not  made  it  in  the  cor- 
porate world  because  they  have  not  been  given  the  opportunities 
to  demonstrate  their  skills  and  abilities. 

The  second  most  important  proposition  usad  primarily  by 
the  w2iite  managers  and  by  only  a  small  number  of  Black  managers 
was  that  Blacks  have  not  made  it  in  the  corporate  world  because 
they  lack  the  necessary  qualifications.    It  was  pointed  out  that 
this  proposition  cannot  justify  the  terrible  state  of  Black  mana- 
gers in  white  businesses.    One  reason  was  the  difficulty  in  de- 
termining and  evaluating  an  individual's  qualifications.  Another 
reason  was  that  Blacks  generally  are  required  to  he  better  qualified 
than  their  white  counterparts. 

The  third  proposition  which  was  used  almost  exclusively  by 
the  white  managers  was  that  Blacks  are  culturally  different;  there- 
fore>  they  would  not  be  able  to  become  successful  managers  in  white 
dominated  corporations.    This  proposition  is  the  most  invalid  one 
of  the  three  primarily  because  it  is  used  in  a  racial  manner  and 
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not  in  a  class  manner.    It  should  be  noted  that  It  Is  even  ques- 
tionable if  one  can  correctly  use  the  cultural  proposition  in  a 
class  manner. 

The  two  primary  explanations  the  white  managers  gave  for 
the  incidence  of  Black  managers  in  their  companies  were  either 
that  their  companies  have  Black  managers  because  the  Blacks  were 
qualified  for  the  positions  or  that  their  companies  do  not  have 
many  Black  managers  because  they  lack  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  merit  the  positions.    The  white  managers  generally  did  not  use 
racial  discrimination  as  an  explanation  for  the  incidence  of  Black 
managers  in  their  companies  as  they  did  to  explain  the  underutil- 
ization  of  Blacks  in  the  corporate  world.    The  primary  explana- 
tions the  Black  managers  gave  for  the  incidence  of  Black  managers 
in  their  companies  were  outside  pressures  from  the  government, 
civil  rights  groups  and  social  groups.    Although  82  percent  of 
the  white  managers  agree  with  th*5ir  companies*  employment  poli- 
cies,  primarily  because  they  believe  the  policies  are  fair  and 
equitable  and  92  percent  believe  their  companies  are  not  paying 
lip-se.  vice  to  the  idea  of  equal  employment  opportunities  for 
Blacks »  53  percent  of  the  white  managers  indicated  that  Blacks 
have  to  be  more  qualified  and/or  capable  than  whites  to  get  ahead 
in  their  companies.    Only  6  percent  of  the  Black  managers  and  31 
percent  of  the  white  managers  believe  their  firms  arc  completely 
fair  with  Black  managers. 

The  younger,  more  educated  Black  and  white  managers  are 
more  critical  of  their  firms'  and  the  corporate  world's  employment 
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policies  than  the  older »  less  educated  managers*    In  addition, 
the  Black  and  white  females  are  more  critical  of  their  companies* 
employment  policies  than  the  males,  especially  the  Black  females. 

The  most  important  evidence  which  supports  the  contention 
that  Blacks  are  not  and  were  not  receiving  equal  eioployment  oppor*- 
tunities  in  the  participating  firms  is  the  regression  analysis 
which  shows  that  just  being  white  adds  over  $4,000  to  the  salary 
of  the  white  managers  per  year.    It  also  shows  that  a  college 
education  means  about  $1,000  more  per  year  for  white  managers 
than  for  Black  managers,  two  years  of  work  experience  at  the  pre-- 
sent  company  adds  $160  more  per  year  for  white  managers  and  out* 
side  work  experience  $220  more  per  year  for  white  managers. 

In  concluding,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  real  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  Blacks  still  do  not  exist.    A  vast 
amount  of  time,  effort,  and  money  have  been  spent  in  order  to 
affirm  the  American  myth  that  people,  of  any  race,  creed,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  get  ahead  solely  because  of  chelr 
abilities,  but  little  time  and  effort  has  been  spent  to  turn  that 
myth  into  a  reality,  especially  for  Blacks. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

RACIAL  ATMOSPHERE  AND  CO>IPLIANCE 
WITH  EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES 

Introduction 

As  noted  in  Chapter  V,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Black 
managers  and  a  significant  minority  of  white  managers  do  not  be- 
lieve that  real  equality  of  opportunity  for  Blacks  exists  in  their 
firms  because  of  racial  discrimination  in  various  forms,  i.e., 
overt  discrimination,  looking  for  the  "right"  type  of  Black,  or 
overqualif ied  Blacks,  and  being  more  careful  in  promoting  Black 
employees  than  white  employees .  ' 

Because  corporate  policies  can  be  changed  and  distorted 
through  complex  networks  of  social  relationships  as  the  policies 
are  applied  at  lover  levels  of  the  occupational  hierarchy,  any  ef- 
fective Affirmative  Action  Program  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the 
attitudes  of  the  white  managers  who  control  and  run  the  corpora- 
tions.    If  at  any  level  of  management  the  white  managers  are  op- 
posed to  the  Affirmative  Action  Programs  cf  their  companies,  they 
can  in  many  cases  make  the  programs  extremely  ineffective  in  prac- 
tice, even  though  the  programs  may  be  strong  elaborate  ones  on 
paper.    There  must  be  strong  enforcement  procedures  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  these  racist  attitudes  will  not  lead  to  dis- 
criminatory behaviors.     The  white  managers*  attitudes  will  determine 
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to  what  extent  Black  managers  are  allowed  to  participate  in  and 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  ''psychology  of  group  life."    If  the 
whites  are  generally  hostile  and  if  the  Blacks  are  excluded  from 
playing  a  part  in  the  network  of  social  relationships,  this  could: 

(1)  hinder  the  Blacks'  job  performance  and  progress  by  limiting 
the  cooperation  and  information  needed  to  carry  out  specific  as- 
signments; (2)  limit  the  Blacks'  opportunities  to  make  those  per- 
sonal impressions  on  subordinates,  peers,  and  superiors  which  are 
essential  for  any  individual's  progress.  * 

Because  of  the  crucial  role  white  attitudes  play  in  pro- 
viding equal  employment  opportunities  for  Blacks,  this  chapter 
will  be  primarily  concerned  with:  (1)  the  racial  atmosphere,  i.e., 
the  attitudes,  feelings,  and  remarks  of  the  white  employees,  which 
the  Black  and  v/hite  managers  believe  exist  and  hear  in  their  firms 

(2)  the  racial  attitudes  of  the  white  managers  who  participated  in 
this  study  toward  Black  people  in  general  and  more  specifically 
toward  the  Black  managers  in  their  firms;  and  (3)  the  Black  and 
white  managers'  attitudes  about  deviating  from  the  formal  employ- 
ment policies  of  their  firms  and  how  they  would  deviate  or  have 
deviated. 

The  Managers'  Views  of  the  Racial  Atmosphere 
In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  concise  view  of  the  racial 
atmosphere  which  exists  in  the  firms  an  "index  was  formed  consistin 
of  four  questions:, 
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Are  you  aware  of  any  carryover  into  the  work 
situation  of  negative  white  attitudes  towards 
Blacks? 

Would  any  of  your  peers  and  subordinates  feel 
in  any  way  uncomfortable  if  you  hired  or  pro- 
moted someone  who  was  Black  into  a  management 
position? 

Would  your  immediate  superior  feel  in  any  way 
uncomfortable  if  you  hired  or  promoted  someone 
who  was  Black  into  a  management  position? 

Would  any  of  th*.  managers  above  your  immediate 
superior  feel  in  any  way  uncomfortable  if  you 
hired  or  promoted  someone  who  was  Black  into 
a  management  position? 

A  score  of  one  was  given  for  each  affirmative  response. 
Those  managers  who  answered  none  of  the  questions  affirmatively 
believe  the  racial  atmospheres  in  their  companies  are  free  of  any 
racial  hostility,  and  those  managers  who  answered  all  four  of  the 
questions  affirmatively  beli  eve  the  racial  atmospheres^  in  their 
companies  are  quite  hostile  to  Blacks.     Table  1  shows  the  fre- 
quency distribution  of  the  managers'  responses. 

Tliis  table  indicates  that  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
Black  and  white  managers  are  aware  of  negative  racial  attitudes 
and/or  uncomfortable  feelings  towards  Blacks.    Only  20  percent 
of  the  managers  in  this  study,  both  Blacks  and  whites,  believe 
they  are  working  in  an  area  where  at  least  some  whiteo  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  negative  racial  attitudes.^ 


^If  the  white  managers'  responses  to  the  question:  "Do 
you  hear  derogatory  remarks  about  Blacks  in  your  company?"  was 
included  in  the  index,  only  17  percent  oJE  the  while  managers  be- 
lieve their  firms  are  free  of  neeative  racial  attitudes.     Also  of 
interest  is  that  47  percent  of  the  upper  level  white  managers  in- 
dicated that  they  hear  derogatory  remarks  about  Blacks  from  their 
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TABLE  1 

THE  bLXNAGERS'  OVEFL'\LL  VIEWS  OF  THE  RACIAL  ATMOSPHERE 
IN  THE  PARTICIPATING  COMPANIES 


Number  of  Questions 
Answered  Affirmatively 

Black 
Males 
(N=93) 

Black 
Females 
(N=23) 

;!hite 
Mai  e  s 
(N=133) 

White 
(N=23) 

No  Racial  Hostility 

0 

10  % 

9  % 

27  % 

31  % 

1 

25 

17 

28 

39 

2 

25 

35 

33 

13 

3 

24 

26 

12 

13 

Extreme  Racial 
Hostility 

4 

16 

13 

0 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

When  managerial  level  is  used  as  the  control  variable,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  upper  leval  white  managers  are  more  aware 
of  negative  racial  atmospheres  in  their  companies  than  the  middle 
and  lower  level  white  managers:    17  percent  of  the  upper  level 
white  managers,  32  percent  of  the  middle  level  white  managers,  and 
29  percent  of  the  lower  level  white  managers  answered  none  of  the 
questions  af f irmatively • 


peers  and  30  percent  hear  them  from  their  superiors.     These  dero- 
gatory remarks  about  Blacks  are  not  limited  to  lower  levels  of 
management  •    Only  50  percent  of  the  white  managers  who  hear  dero- 
gatory remarks  about  Blacks  express  their  dislike  for  such  remarks 
to  their  peers  and  subordinates  and  only  20  percent  to  their  sup- 
eriors.    Those  who  do  not  express  their  dislike  for  such  remarks 
generally  believe  individuals  are  entitled  to  their  opinions. 
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With  regard  to  the  differences  in  the  Black  managers'  re- 
sponses, the  lower  level  managers  are  more  aware  of  a  negative 
racial  atmosphere  than  the  middle  level  managers.  Twenty-nine 
percent  of  the  lower  level  Black  managers ,  compared  to  AA  percent 
of  the  middle  level  Black  managers,  ans.. ere d  only  one  or  none  of 
the  four  questions  affirmatively.    This  is  due  primarily  to  the 
age  differences  of  the  managers:     22  percent  of  the  Black  managers 
under  30,  36  percent  between  the  ages  of  31  and  AO,  and  56  percent 
over  AO  answered  none  or  only  one  of  the  questions  affirmatively. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  attitudinal  differences  by  company, 
the  average  responses  of  the  Black  and  white  managers  from  each  com- 
pany will  be  used.     The  first  two  columns  in  Table  2  show  the 
average  responses  to  the  questions  about  negative  attitudes  and  un- 
comfortable feelings  of  only  peers  and  subordinates.    >The  third 
column  shows  the  white  managers'  average  responses  to  the  two  pre- 
vious questions  plus  the  question  regarding  derogatory  remarks. 

Table  3  shows  the  average  responses  of  the  managers  to 
the  questions  about  negative  attitudes,  the  uncomfortable  feelings 
of  peers  and  subordinates,  and  also  the  uncomfortable  feelings  of 
their  superiors  and  their  superiors'  bosses. 

If  one  considers  the  companies'  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
grams and  the  managers'  views  of  the  racial  atmosphere  in  their 
companies,  some  interesting  facts  become  apparent.     For  example, 

in  the  case  of  Ace  Public  Utility  it  seems  that  some  Black  mana- 

<« 

gers  believe  that  while  whites  hold  racist  attitudes  some  are  not 
able  to  translate  these  feelings  into  actions  because  their 
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THE  MANAGERS'  VIEWS  OF  THE  RACIAL  ATTITUDES 
AMONG  THEIR  PEERS  AND  SUBORDINATES 


Companies  Black  White  White 

Managers  Managers  Managers 

(Includes  Dero- 
gatory Remark 
Responses) 


Triple  C  Bank 

60  % 

45  % 

43 

Cousins  Manufacturing 

62 

50 

57 

Aunts  Manufacturing 

71 

57 

56 

Ace  Public  Utility 

73 

57 

56 

Deuce  Public  Utility 

73 

55 

57 

Triple  A  Bank 

74 

71 

67 

Ajax  Manufacturing 

83 

64 

Century  Manufacturing 

100 

54 

58 

Overall  Mean 

69 

55 

56 
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TABLE  3 

THE  MANAGERS •  VIEWS  OF  THE  RACIAL  ATTITUDES 
AMONG  THEIR  PEERS,  SUBORDINATES,  SUPERIORS, 
AND  SUPERIORS'  BOSSES 


Comp anies 

Black 

White 

WVi -i  ^p 

Managers 

Managers 

Managers 

gatory  Remark 

Triple  C  Bank 

47  % 

26  % 

29  % 

Cousins  Manufacturing 

48 

30 

37 

Ace  Public  Utility 

51 

31 

36 

Triple  A  Bank 

54 

46 

47 

Aunts  Manufacturing 

57 

34 

38 

Deuce  Public  Utility 

60 

32 

37 

Ajax  Manufacturing 

66 

37 

'45 

Century  Manufacturing 

75 

30 

37 

Overall  Mean 

53 

32 

38 

company's  emphasis  on  equal  employment  opportunities  has  created 
an  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  for  thera  to  discrim- 
inate against  Blacks.    This  view  is  not  hald  by  the  Black  managers 
in  many  of  the  other  companies  but  it  is  held  by  most  white  managers 

Another  interesting  finding  is  that  good  affirmatx.^  action 
might  sharpen  conflicts  and  increase  racial  hostilities  in  the 
short  run.     This  is  demonstrated  by  the.  Black  and  white  managers' 
responses,  in  Ace  Public  Utility,  Triple  A  Bank,  and  Ajax  Manufac- 
turing.    In  Chapter  III  (especially  in  Table  2),  it  was  pointed 
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out  that  Black  employees  in  these  companies  have  pressured  them 
into  taking  concrete  steps  to  improve  Black  jobs  and  advancement 
opportunities . 

A  final  interesting  finding  is  that  Ace  Public  Utility 
and  Triple  A  Bank  recorded  the  greatest  percentage  decrease  in 
the  Black  managers'  responses  to  the  questions  regarding  the 
general  negative  racial  atmospheres  which  exist  in  their  firms 
when  the  questions  about  their  superiors  and  superiors'  superiors 
were  averaged  in  to  obtain  the  overall  racial  atmosphere.  This 
is  testimony  to  the  greater  confidence  these  Black  managers  have 
in  their  upper  level  managers  than  those  in  the  other  companies 
have  in  theirs.     The  decrease  is  smallest  in  Triple  C  Bank  and 
Deuce  Public  Utility  whose  Affirmative  Action  Programs  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired  and  whose  Black  managers  believe  there  is  a 

great  deal  of  resistance  to  equal  employment  opportunities  in  the 

2 

upper  level  of  management. 

The  follovzing  are  personal  experiences  soTue  of  the  mana- 
gers have  had  to  become  aware  of  derogatory  remarks,  negative  at- 
titudes, and  feelings  of  whites  about  Blacks  in  their  companies. 
These  experiences  indicate  the  psychological  problems  which  racism 
has  created  in  the  white  population. 

A  white  upper  level  manager  from  Aunts  Manufacturing: 

^Oae  out  of  three  of  the  Black  managers  either  believe 
their  immediate  superiors  have  racial  attitudes  whicli  would  make 
them  feel  uncomfortable  about  Blacks  being  in  management  positions 
or  they  are  not  certain  about  their  immediate  superiors'  attitudes. 
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"The  people  who  work  for  me  have  prejudiced  attitudes  and  I  talk 
to  them  about  it.  You  run  into  it  (prejudiced  attitudes)  in  the 
same  percentage  in  the  company  as  you  do  on  the  streets." 

The  most  frequent  type  of  attitude  the  managers  are  per- 
sonally aware  of  is  the  stereotype  belief  that  Blacks  are  lazy, 
dumb,  slow,  etc. 

For  example,  a  white  lower  level  manager  from  Triple  C 
Bank  said,  "Many  whites  who  claim  they  are  not  prejudiced  fre-- 
quently  say  that  Blacks  are  slow,  but  they  never  say  that  about 
other  whites." 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility  put 
it  this  way:    "Being  Black  you  have  to  do  things  four  times  better 
than  a  Caucasian.     Still  some  of  my  peers  express  the  opinion  that 
because  I  am  Black  I  am  not  as  smart  as  them  (whites).'^" 

The  following  is  the  experience  of  an  upper  level  white 
manager  from  Triple  A  Bank:     "Some  of  my  white  subordinates  treat 
Blacks  badly.     They  are  very  curt  with  them  and  do  not  take  the 
time  to  explain  things  to  them  because  they  assume  they  are  too 
dumb  to  learn." 

A  white  middle  level  manager  from  the  same  company: 
"Blacks  are  stereotyped  as  being  lazy.    When  people  are  looking 
for  a  reason  to  find  fault  they  will  use  anything." 

And  finally,  a  Black  lower  level  manager  from  Cousins 
Manufacturing:     "People  express  the  belief  that  Blacks  are  not 
able  to  qualify  for  top  positions  and  that  Blacks  should  work 
hard  like  Jackie  Robinson  to  get  what  they  want.     Some  of  my 
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co-workers  believe  that  Blacks  eat  watermelon  with  their  hands 
and  have  loose  morals." 

The  second  most  frequently  mentioned  response  related  to 
the  managers'  experiences  of  hearing  whites  express  negative  at- 
titudes about  Blacks  being  given  bettei  opportunities  than  whites. 
In  other  words,  these  whites  believe  that  reverse  discrimination 
is  taking  place  and  they  dislike  it.  Chapter  V  showed  without  a 
doubt  that  whites  are  still  given  tremendous  advantages  over  Blacks. 

Some  of  the  representative  statements  of  this  attitude  are: 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  from  Deuce  Public  Utility: 
"In  my  department  you  hear  whites  say  that  Blacks  are  taking  over. 
You  also  hear  whites  say  that  they  dislike  militant  Blacks  or 
Blacks  that  come  on  too  strong.     They  always  say  Blacks  do  not  do 
their  jobs  correctly  or  they  don't  have  the  ability."/ 

A  lower  level  Black  manager  from  Triple  A  Bank  put  it  this 
way:    "I  hear  the  old  sayings  like  'we  don't  see  why  you  niggers 
want  so  much'  or  'you  Blacks  are  getting  all  the  breaks.  "' 

A  v/hite  middle  level  manager  and  a  white  lower  level  man- 
ager from  Cousins  Manufacturing  made  these  statements:    "I  hear 
comments  about  reverse  discrimination,  caustic  comments  about  the 
term  Black  is  Beautafui,  and  comments  about  the  toughness  of  getting 
jobs  for  whites  in  the  labor  market  because  of  Blacks.     There  is 
hostility  and  resentment  among  the  whites.     I  hear  whites  complain 
about  being  forced  into  situatiians  in  which  they  have  to  hire 
Blacks  who  cannot  do  the  job.     You  also  hear  remarks  that  until 
the  welfare  system  came,  people  had  to  be  concerned  about  their 
superiors '  opinions  . " 
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Another  frequent  type  of  response  by  the  white  and  Black 
managers  was  that  some  white  managers  have  said  openly  that  they 
do  not  want  Black  employees  in  their  departments  or  that  they 
will  not  work  with  them  and/or  they  will  not  promote  them. 

Awhite  lower  level  manager  in  Ace  Public  Utility  said, 
"I  have  associates  who  are  definitely  prejudiced.    They  would  not 
promote  a  Black  person." 

A  white  middle  level  personnel  manager  from  Cousins  Manu- 
facturing said  he  has  received  requests  by  some  of  the  white  man- 
agers not  to  send  them  any  more  Blacks:     "There  are  pressures  on 
Personnel  people  to  come  up  with  a  balance  in  the  rate  of  candi- 
dates— in  other  words  some  of  the  white  managers  say  'please  send 
us  some  whites  Lbo.'" 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  from  the  same  comfiany  supported 
the  white  manager's  experiences:     "One  white  manager  in  lower  level 
sent  a  written  memo  to  Personnel  saying  that  he  didn't  want  any  more 
Blacks  in  his  department  because  they  were  lazy  and  didn't  want  to 
work.    The  situation  is  manifested  by  each  department — they  say  they 
have  their  quotas  and  don't  want  any  more." 

Some  of  the  Black  managers  indicated  that  their  relation- 
ships with  their  superiors  and/or  subordinates  are  hindercirl  be- 
cause of  the  white  employees'  negative  attitudes  about  Blacks. 
For  example,  two  Black  lower  level  managers  from  Triple  A  Bank 
related  these  experiences:     "One  employee  Koula.^'t  talk  to  me 
even  though  it  was  his  job."    The  other  manager  said:    "When  I 
first  got  here,  even  though  I  was  an  Assistant  Manager,  my  au- 
thority was  questioned  by  my  subordinates.'' 
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A  Black  lower  level  manager  from  Aunts  Manufacturing  had 
a  similar  experience:    "When  I  became  an  Accountant  Supervisor 
my  boss  did  not  introduce  me  to  anyone  in  the  department  and  he 
did  not  assist  me  in  any  way." 

A  final  response  by  a  Black  manager  gives  some  insight 
into  what  conversations  go  on  among  whites:    "Because  most  people 
believe  I  am  white  (he  has  light  skin,  straight  hair,  and  blue 
eyes),  they  express  all  types  of  negative  attitudes  about  Blacks 
to  me;  however,  when  I  disagree  with  them  and  point  out  that  I  am 
Black  they  don't  know  how  to  act  or  what  to  say.    They  usually  say 
that  they  really  didn't  mean  v/hat  they  said  and  that  they  have 
colored  friends,  went  to  school  with  them,  etc." 

A.     Summary  and  conclusions  of  the  managers' 

views  of  the  racial  atmosphere  ^ 

This  section  has  sho\m  that  a  majority  of  the  white  and 
Black  managers  believe  that  many  whites  in  their  firms  possess 
negative  racial  attitudes  and  feelings  about  Blacks  and  that  many 
whites  express  these  feelings  and  attitudes.     It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  upper  level  white  managers  are  more  aware  of  negative 
racial  atmospheres  in  their  firms  than  the  lower  level  managers 
and  the  lower  more  so  than  the  middle  level  managers. 

A  possible  explanation  for  thi.:  is  that  many  of  the  senior 
levels  of  management  have  been  made  more  sensitive  by  governmental 
and  civil  rights  pressures  of  the  need  to  correct  past  discrirain- 
atory  policies;  thus,  they  arc  more  aware  of  the  difficulties 
created  by  negative  white  attitudes  and  feelings  in  their  attempts 
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to  formulate  and  impler-ent  their  AAPs.     In  addition,  they  are 
better  educated  and  more  politically  aware.     A  probable  explana- 
tion for  the  middle  level  laanagers'  lack  of  awareness  of  a  negative 
raciaJ.  atmosphere  in  their  companies  is  that  they  are  the  most 
isolated  group  of  white  managers  because  there  are  few  Blacks  at 
that  level,  compared  to  the  lov/er  level,  and  they  are  isolated 
from  the  gnvemcientai  and  civil  rights  pressures.     Thus,  compe- 
tition from  Black  managers,  supervising  Blacks,  and  being  contin- 
uously pressured  from  internal  and  external  groups  to  improve  the 
employment  of  Blacks  which  bring  out  into  the  open  such  remarks, 
attitudes,  and  feelings,  are  less  in  the  middle  levels  of  manage- 
ment than  in  the  other  2'^vels  of  management. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  younger  Black  managers 
are  much  more  aware  of  an  anti-Black  atmosphere  in  their  companies 
than  the  older  Black  managers.    An  explanation  for  this  difference 
is  that  the  younger  Bl;  ck  managers  have  been  brought  up  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  nore  intense  Black  pride  and  racial  awareness  than  the 
older  Black  managers.     This  makes  them  more  sensitive  to  negative 
white  attitudes  and  more  v;illing  to  be  critical  of  them  than  many 
of  the  older  Black  managers  who  have  had  more  difficult  times  in 
the  corporate  world  and  in  white  society  in  general.     These  older 
Black  managers  probably  have  become  immune  to  negative  white  at- 
titudes and/or  believe  things  hav.   improved  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  negative  v;hite  attitudes  that  presently  exist  are  nothing  com- 

m 

pared  to  past  attitudes;  therefore,  they  do  not  believe  these  at- 
titudes exist  sufficiently  to  say  they  are  aware  of  them. 
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Another  important  finding  in  this  section  is  that  many 
managers,  especially  the  v/hite  managers,  believe  that  negative 
racial  attitudes  of  whites  are  not  translated  into  negative  be- 
havior toward  Black  employees.     This  position  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptable if  the  firms  all  had  strong,  well-developed  AAPs  with 
appropriate  implementation,  compliance,  and  disciplinary  proce- 
dures, which  would  assure  that  white  managers  who  hold  racist  at- 
titudes will  not  translate  those  attitudes  into  discriminatory  be- 
havior against  Blacks.     This  is  not  the  case ^  thus  the  consequences 
of  such  attitudes  can  only  mean  that  the  firms'  AAPs  will  be  dis- 
torted, revised,  and/or  not  carried  out. 

Kenneth  Clark  makes  several  significant  points  about 

white  racial  attitudes: 

In  a  society,  it  can  become  fashionabl'e  to 
dislike  some  group  of  people  for  various  rea- 
sons:    "Everyone  else  dislikes  Jev/s  and  Negroes. 
I  can't  be  different.     I  must  dislike  them, 
too.     If  I  don't,  my  friends  will  reduce  me 
somev/hat  to  the  status  of  these  disliked 
people."    In  time,  these  ideas  and  attitudes 
become  ingrained  in  the  individual,  accepted 
as  a  normal,  natural  way  of  life,  and  become 
more  and  more  intense  in  motivational  value. 
They  become  an  aspect  of  life  style,  enmeshed 
in  status,  privileges  and  personal  aspirations. 
Any  attempted  change  in  this  ^attern  of  racial 
habit  appears  as  a  definite  threat  to  the 'in- 
dividual and  to  the  group  from  which  he  ob- 
tains his  subjective,  if  not  actual,  stability. 

Rarely,  it  appears,  can  one  view  this  prob- 
lem in  terms  unencumbered  by  the  dominant  and 
subtle  tendencies  and  racial  attitudes  of  Amer- 
ican background  and  culture.  When  an  indivi- 
dual does  appear  to  have  sacceeded  in  freeing 
himself  from  these  at titudinal  and  behavioral 
determinations,  it  is  quite  likely  that  he 
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will  lose  his  status  or  have  his  prestige  or 
power  modified  in  the  white  group.     In  order  to 
regain  it,  he  must  make  concessions,  however 
subtle,  in  the  direction  of  the  crystallized 
pattern  of  racial  attitudes.     Few  personalities  ^ 
are  able  to  withstand  these  permeai. ing  pressures. 

Another  consequence  of  such  racial  attitudes  is  that  the 
Black  managers  will  be  excluded  and  will  not  be  able  to  benefit 
from  the  informal  work  networks  which  play  very  important  roles 
in  a  manager's  success  and  job  performance.     In  addition,  be- 
cause of  such  racial  attitudes,  Blacks  will  be  excluded  from 
the  social  networks  outside  of  work  which  are  also  very  impor- 
tant for  success  in  business. 

The  White  Managers^  Personal  Opinions  About  Blacks 
The  previous  section  discussed  the  white  managers'  opinions 
about  other  white  employees'  racial  attitudes,  feelings  and  remarks 
about  Blacks.     Tliis  section  will  discuss  their  own  personal  views 
and  attitudes  about  Blacks.     One  would  expect  the  white  managers 
to  be  more  willing  to  admit  that  other  employees  have  negative 
racial  attitudes  and  feelings  than  themselves;  therefore,  one 
would  expect  a  smaller  percentage  of  white  managers  admitting 
and/or  expressing  negative  racial  attitudes  about  Blacks.  Yet 
it  will  be  seen  that  only  9  percent  of  the  white  managers  in 
this  study  did  not  make  any  negative  racial  comments  about  Blacks 
and/or  agree  to  any  such  statements. 

^Kenneth        Clark,  "A  Psychologist  Looks  at  Discrimination 
Patterns,"  MBA,  Vol.  6,  No.  4,  Jan.,  1972,  p.  34. 
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One  manner  in  which  the  managers'  racial  views  were 
solicited  was  to  ask  them  their  degree  of  agreement  with  a  num- 
ber of  stereotype  statements  about  Blacks.     The  frequency  dis- 
tribution of  the  responses  to  each  of  the  five  stereotype  state- 
ments is  shown  at  the  end  of  each  statement  in  Table  4. 

Quinn,  et  al.  indicated  in  their  study,  using  almost  the 
same  stereotype  questions  about  Jews,  that  if  a  person  was  abso- 
lutely not  in  agreement  with  any  of  the  questions  they  would 
strongly  disagree.    As  can  be  seen  by  the  managers'  responses,  the 
intensity  of  their  disagreement  falls  short  of  what  one  would  ex- 
pect of  whites  who  are  completely  free  of  negative  racial  atti- 
tudes.^ 

The  overall  percent  of  white  managers  who  agree  with  each 
statement  is  quite  small;  however,  almost  one  in  three  agree  with 
at  least  one  of  the  stalements. 

\7hat  is  interesting  about  these  responses  is  that  46  of 
those  managers  who  agreed  with  at  least  one  of  the  statements 
are  male  and  only  one  female  agreed  with  one  of  the  statements. 
This  supports  the  general  contention  that  white  females  do  not 
hold  as  many  or  as  strong  negative  racial  attitudes  as  white 
males . 

If  one  considers  a  manager  who  agrees  that  he/she  could 
hardly  imagine  himself /herself  marrying  a  Black  as  having  a  racist 
attitude  and  if  it  is  included  with  the  previous  five  questions 

^Sec  Quinn,  et  al.  ,  p.  8. 
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TABLE  4 

THE  WHITE  MANAGERS'  DEGREE  OF  AGREEMENT  WITH  NEGATIVE 
STEREOTYPE  STATEMENTS  ABOUT  BLACKS 


S  tereo  type  S  tatemen t    S  trongly 
Abou t  B la  cks           Dis agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 
Agree 

Other 

There  may  be  a  few 
exceptions,  but  in 
general  Blacks  are 
pretty  much  alike.             39  % 

54  % 

5  % 

1  % 

1  % 

Even  though  there 
are  some  exceptions, 
most  Blacks  have 
annoying  and  offen- 
sive faults.  29 

67 

3 

1 

0 

Most  Blacks  who 
aspire  to  b:^come 
managers  in  the  bus- 
iness world  do  not  have 
the  personal  character- 
istics needed  to  be- 
come successful  man- 
agement persons  in 
this  company .  24 

64 

10 

/ 
2 

0 

In  general.  Blacks 
have  low  I.Q.'s  and 
less  technical  and 
analytical  competence.  26 

57 

15 

2 

0 

In  general.  Blacks 
are  pushy,  loud,  ar- 
gumentative ,  arrogant, 
obnoxious,  and  aggres- 
sive. 33 

63 

4 

• 

0 

0 
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in  a  new  index,  three  out  of  four  of  the  white  managers  agree 
with  at  least  one  of  these  statements.     See  Table  5  for  the 
frequency  distribution. 


TABLE  5 

INDEX  OF  WHITE  MANAGERS  WIIO  AGREED  WITH 
NEGATIVE  STATEMENTS  ABOUT  BLACKS 


Number  of  Questions  Agreed  With 

Percent  of  IJhite  Managers 
Wlio  Agreed 

No  Negative  Views  of  Blacks  0 

24  % 

1 

51 

2 

17 

3 

6 

Extreme  Negative  Views 

of  Blacks  4 

/ 

2 

Total 

100 

When  various  variables  are  controlled  for,  it  is  found  that 
the  manager  most  likely  to  hold  these  negative  stereotype  attitudes 
about  Blacks  is  a  white,  middle/upper  level  male,  with  limited 
education,  over  40,  and  has  contact  with  Blacks  only  at  work  and/or 
civic  and/or  business  organizations.    These  characteristics  de- 
scribe many  of  the  managers  who  are  in  responsible,  influential 
and  powerful  positions  in  these  firms. 

The  previous  questions  dealt  with  general  stereotypes 
which  one  frequently  hears  about  Blacks  in  our  society.  The 
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next  question  attempts  to  evaluate  the  white  mancigers'  opinions 
about  Black  people's  fight  for  equality.    The  primary  reason  for 
includin[^  this  type  of  question  is  that  there  is  a  general  be- 
lief among  many  white  Americans  that  Blacks  are  pushing  too  hard 
and  too  fast  for  equality.     Since  this  attitude,  if  possessed 
by  many  white  managers  in  the  corporate  world,  could  seriously 
affect  the  opportunities  available  for  Blacks  in  their  firms,  it 
is  important  to  find  out  how  prevalent  this  attitude  is  among  the 
white  managers  in  the  participating  firms.     The  specific  question 
the  managers  were  asked  was:     Do  you  believe  that  Blacks  are  pres- 
sing their  case  too  hard?    Forty-four  percent  of  the  white  males 
,and  30  percent  of  the  white  females  answered  affirmatively. 
Younger,  more  educated,  white  managers  are  less  likely  than  older, 
less  educated,  white  managers  to  believe  that  Blacks  aro  pressing 
their  case  too  hard. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  white  managers  who  believe  that 
Blacks  are  pressing  too  hard  qualified  their  state.-TAints  by  saying 
they  believe  the  militants  are  pressing  too  hard  but  the  moderates 
are  not.     Here  the  problem  arises  in  defining  who  are  moderates 
and  who  are  militants.     Some  managers  might  believe  someone  who 
peacefully  pickets  a  company  is  a  moderate;  however,  if  their 
company  is  the  subject  of  the  picketing  they  might  believe  the 
person  is  a  militant.     In  addition,   a  non-militant  Black  to  many 
whites  might  be  a  Black  who  always  agrees  with  the  whites. 

Several  of  the  other  reasons   the  white  managers  believe 
Blacks  are  pressing  too  hard  are  as  follows:    17  percent  believe 
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Blacks  are  pressing  too  hard  because  of  the  violent  tactics  they 

sometimes  use;  21  percent  believe  that  Blacks  are  too  impatient 

and  they  want  everytlting  now;  and  14  percent  believe  that  Blacks 

just  want  things  because  they  are  Black.     The  white  managers  who 

gave  these  last  two  reasons  definitely  will  have  problems  dealing 

with  Black  employees. 

Some  of  the  white  managers'  typical  responses  to  why  they 

♦ 

believe  Blacks  are  pressing  too  hard  follow: 

A  white  lower  level  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank  replied: 
"They  are  going  overboard.     They  had  the  riots  and  got  the  atten- 
tion they  wanted.     Now  Blacks  are  demanding  respect  and  that's 
one  thing  you  can't  demand.     You  have  to  work  for  it." 

A  white  lower  level  manager  from  Ajax  Manufacturing: 
"I  believe  Blacks  are  pressing  their  ca^e  too  hard  in  the  educa- 
tional area.     I  believe  money  is  being  wasted  on  Black  Studies. 
We  are  being  forced  to  educate  them  all  at  once." 

Another  white  manager  from  the  same  company:     "Blacks  have 
more  publicity  on  T.V.  and  in  the  papers  than  whites.     I'Jhite  po- 
litical leaders  are  taking  advantage  of  the  Black  vote.  The 
government  should  not  force  industry  to  hire  Blacks.". 

A  white  bank  manager  who  is  located  in  a  predominantly 
Black  neighborhood:     "l  am  called  all  types  of  names  because  I 
v:'on't  give  someone  a  loan  and  I'm  threatened.     I  have  changed  my 
policy  because  of  the  large  losses — now  I  won't  cash  checks  for 
non-depositors.     This  bank  has  been  bombed  five  times." 

A  white  middle  level  manager  from  Triple  A  Bank  made  a 
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s tatemeiit:  which  shows  white  peoples'  ignorance  of  Black  people 
and  the  Black  movement  and  thus  a  tendency  to  distort  the  truth: 
"The  militants  arc  pressing  too  hard  and  the  non-militants  are  not 
Some  organizations  that  are  trying  to  improve  the  Black  man's 
image  are  pushing  too  hard  like  the  Mublims.    The  only  image  I 
have  of  the  Muslims  is  what  1  read  in  the  newspaper  and  see  on 
television.     Even  though  I  don't  knrjw  much  about  them  I  have  a 
negative  image  because  1  see  how  they  have  located   themselves  in 
houses  with  big  gun  arsenals."    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Black  Muslims  have  clearly  adopted  many  aspects  of  the  Pro- 
testant ethic.     In  fact  last  year  they  received  a  $20  million 
loan  from  several  white  banks  to  continue  in  their  business 
endeavo  rs • 

Another  white  lower  level  manager  from  Triple''  C  Bank: 
"The  extreme  groups  are  pressing  too  hard — they  feel  that  just 
because  they  are  a  minority  race  they  should  be  given  everything 
whether  they  are  qualified  or  not.     They  don't  want  to  work  for  it 

Ambivalent  feelings  were  expressed  by  an  upper  level  white 
manager  from  Aunts  Manufacturing:     ''There  is  ample  evidence  that 
equality  is  not  achieved  through  evolution.     Human  nature  must  be 
pushed.    But  I  don't  agree  with  all  the  tactics." 

Finally,  a  white  middle  level  manager  from  Deuce  Public 
Utility:     "When  the  Blacks  are  criticized  they  will  yell  discrim- 
ination—  they  will  use  it  even  if  it's  not   there.      The  company  is 
guilty  even  before  they  are  proven  innocent."    This  manager's 
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statement  is  representative  of  the  feelings  of  a  substantial 
minority  of  the  white  managers.    Even  though  they  did  not  indi- 
cate it  as  a  reason  why  they  believe  Blacks  are  pressing  too 
hard,  they  did  indicate  their  agreement  with  this  manager's 
position  when  they  were  asked  to  what  aegrec  they  agreed  v;ith 
the  following  statement:    A  Black  once  promoted  could  not  be 
demoted  even  if  inadequate  in  his  new  role  without  undeserved 
charges  of  discrimination.     One  out  of  three  agree  and  only  one 
out  of  ten  strongly  disagree. 

Wlien  the  white  managers'  contact  with  Blacks  on-the-job 
was  correlated  with  their  responses  to  the  statement  about  un- 
deserved charges  of  discrimination,  there  were  no  great  differ- 
ences in  responses  between  the  managers  v;ho  had  very  frequent, 
fairly  frequent,  not  very  frequent,  and  no  contact  at^  all  with 
Blacks  on-the-job.     What  can  be  concluded  from  this  is  that  even 
though  many  of  the  v/hite  managers  do  not  have  much  contact  with 
Blacks  on-the-job — and  therefore  cannot  base  their  responses  on 
personal  experiences — they  believe  that  Blacks  cry  discrimination 
frequently  and  unjustifiably.     There  is  further  support  for  this 
argument  when  the  white  managers'  overaii  contact  with  Blacks  at 
work,  at  organizations,  and  social  activ*  i-.ies  is  correlated  with 
their  responses  to  the  statement  about  undeserved  charges  of  dis- 
crimination.   The  data  clearly  show  that  white  managers  who  have 
no  contact  with  Blacks  at  all  are  more  likely  to  agree  with  the 
statement  than  those  who  have  a  grea  .  deal  of  contact  with  Blacks. 
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In  short,  many  whites  who  agree  with  this  statement  do  so  without 
any  personal  experiences;  it  is  simply  conjecture  on  their  part. 
This  of  course  leads  to  the  problem  that  they  will,  if  put  in 
the  situation,  never  look  closely  at  legitimate  Black  complaints. 

Going  back  to  the  question  about  Blacks  pressing  too  hard, 
mnny  of  those  white  managers  who  do  not  think  that  Blacks  are 
pressing  their  case  too  hard  gave  reasons  that  are  quite  similar 
to  those  that  the  white  managers  gave  who  think  that  Blacks  are 
pressing  too  hard.     For  example,  37  percent  believe  that  in  gen- 
eral Blacks  are  not  pressing  too  hard  but  that  the  militant  Blacks 
are.    Another  10  percent  believe  that  Blacks  are  pressing  too  hard 
when  they  use  violent  tactics.    However,  17  percent  of  the  white 
managers  said  that  if  Blacks  do  not  pressure  white  society  there 
will  be  no  change. 

As  one  white  manap,er  from  Ajax  Manufacturing  said:  "I 
think  about  the  Indians  who  are  being  peaceful  and  npt  getting 
anywhere,  so  Blacks  would  not  be  getting  anywhere  if  they  were 
not  pressing  .  .  . 

Thus  far  in  this  section  two  main  areas  have  been  re- 
viewed—  the  white  managers'  agreement  with  several  stereotype 
attitudes  about  Blacks  and  their  attitudes  about  Black  peoples' 
efforts  to  achieVL  equality.     The  white  managers  *  responses  to  an 
open-ended  question  which  gave  them  the  freedom  to  express  their 
feelings  about  the  Black  managers  with  whom  they  have  had  direct 
contact  will  now  be  reviewed.     The  managers  were  asked:    VThat  are 
some  of  the  good  and  bad  characteristics  you  have  observed  about 
Black  managers? 
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More  than  one  out  of  five  of  the  managers  could  not  answer 
this  question  because  they  have  had  very  little  or  no  contact  with 
Black  managers.     Another  one  out  of  five  said  that  there  are  no 
outstanding  good  or  bad  characteristics  which  they  have  observed 
about  Black  managers  which  they  have  not  observed  about  white 
managers . 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  good  characteristics  are: 
Black  managers  try  harder  to  get  along  with  and  understand  people 
and  Blacks  are  hard  workers,  dedicated,  confident,  and  ambitious. 

Ferman  in  his  study  also  found  that  white  managers  do 

praise  Black  managers.    He  wrote: 

The  greatest  satisfaction  was  expressed  with 
Negroes  in  technical  or  professional  emplo>anent. 
Frequently,  their  performance  was  described  as 
"above  average,"  and  they  were  "able  to  hold 
their  own. "5  / 

With  regard  to ybad  characteristics,  the  white  managers 
generally  expressed  the  old  stereotype  attitudes  such  as  Blacks 
are  arrogant  and  aggressive,  yet  they  are  lazy  and  not  dependable, 
lack  confidence,  and  are  culturally  different. 

Table  6  shows  the  good  characteristics  of  Black  managers 
mentioned  by  the  white  managers  and  Table  7  the  bad  characteristics. 

Some  of  the  white  managers*  responses  are: 

A  white  mi4d±^-J.GYel  manager  from  Triple  A  Bank:  "They 

'  /' 

have  an  above-it-ail  attitude.     They  do  have  the  technical  ability 
to  do  their  jobs  and  some  of  the  best  Blacks  have  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  business." 

^Ferman,  p.  73. 
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TABLE  6 

GOOD  CHAIUCTERISTICS  OF  BLACK  MANACIiRS 


Good  Characteristics  PerconL  of  White 

MtiiKij;ers  Observing 
these  Characteris- 
ticr,  (N=156) 


Blacks  are  nicer  to  people  than  are  whites; 

they  have  a  greater  understanding  of  people; 

they  try  harder  to  get  along  with  people.  28  % 

Blacks  are  dedicated,  confident,  ambitious; 

they  try  extremely  hard;  they  have  a  high 

motivation;  they  have  a  genuine  interest  to 

really  want  to  succeed  and  show  tho  world 

they  have  what  it  takes.  27 

Can't  answer;  doesn't  work  with  Black 

managers  or  has  very  little  contact  with 

Black  managers.  22 


/ 


No  difference;  there  are  no  outstanding  good 
or  bad  characteristics  that  the  respondent 

hasn't  observed  in  white  managers.  21 

No  general  good  characteristics  observed 

about  Black  managers,  but  they  do  have  some 

bad  characteristics.  5 

Most  Blacks  are  slightly  better  qualified.  3 

Blacks  have  firm  characters  and  are  good 

decision  makers;  they  have  good  judgment.  3 

Blacks  are  fairer  with  people.  .  3 

Other   4_ 

Total*  116 


The  total  percent  is  over  100  because  the  managers  could 


give  as  many  good  characteristics  as  they  wished, 
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TABLE  7 

BAD  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  BLACK  MANAGERS 


Bad  Characteristics  Percent  of  Wliite 

Managers  Observing 
these  Characteris- 


tics  (K=156) 

No  general  bad  characteristics  observed  about 
Black  managers,  but  they  do  have  some  good 
characteristics . 

17  % 

Blacks  are  too  independent,  arrogant,  and 
aggressive;  they  have  a  cliip  on  their 
shoulder  attitude;  too  imjatient. 

8 

Blacks  tend  to  back  away  from  confrontations 
with  both  Black  and  white  employees;  Blacks 
lack  assurance  and  conf ideiice • 

7 

Blacks  take  advantage  of  their  Blackness  in 
the  work  situation,  i»e,,  they  blame  every- 
thing on  race. 

6 

Blacks  have  a  lazy  attitude;   they  are  not 
dependable  or  reliable;  they  are  late  and 
never  return  calls • 

5 

Blacks  have  a  different  culture,  i.e.,  language, 
life-style,  values,  attitudes,  personality,  etc. 

5 

Blacks  are  less  likely  to  express  legitimate 
complaints  because  they  fear  v;hites  will  think 
they  are  too  sensitive. 

1 

Blncks  tend  to  test  whites  when  they  really 
don' t  have  to. 

1 

Blacks  are  slow  learners. 

1 

Other 

11 

Total 

62 

The  total  percentage  does  not  equal  100  because  not  all 
of  the  white  managers  believe  Black  managers  have  bad  character- 
istics and  some  believe  they  have  more  than  one. 
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With  regard  to  Blacks  working  hard  and  trying  hard,  a 
white  middle  level  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility:     "They  are 
trying  exceptionally  hard  to  be  exceptionally  good  managers. 
Blacks  try  harder  than  most  of  their  white  peers.     They  know  they 
have  a  tougher  road — this  is  more  of  an  incentive.     I  know  of  no 
bad  characteristics . " 

An  upper  level  manager  from  the  same  company:  "Blacks 
tend  to  back  dov/n  in  confrontations.     Their  Blackness  gets  in  the 
way  of  their  courage  and  convictions.     Some  of  their  good  char- 
acteristics are  honesty,  cheerfulness,  humility,  and  sensitivity." 

A  white  middle  level  manager  from  Aunts  Manufacturing  men- 
tioned these  conflicting  characteristics:    "In  some  cases  an  over- 
awareness  of  being  Black,  therefore  they  are  less  confident  in 
making  decisions  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  over-arrogance  because 
they  are  Black." 

A  white  upper  level  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank  made  these 
comments:     "They  have  a  genuine  interest  to  v/ant  to  succeed  to 
show  the  world  they  have  what  it  takes.     They  understand  each 
other  better  than  whites  understand  each  other.     They  are  reluc- 
tant to  face  distasteful  situations — they  don't  want  to  counsel 
bad  employees.     Tliey  are  a  little  less  profit  motivated." 

Finally,  a  white  middle  level  manager  from  Triple  A  Bank 
observed:     "They  can  relate    to  the  Black  community  like  no  one 
else  can.    The  young  Blacks  v/on't  talk  to  me.     Some  of  the  Black 
managers  feel  that  they  don't  have  to  produce  because  they  are 
Black  and  the  company  will  promote  them  anyway." 
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Overall  White  Racist  Attitudes 
Up  to  this  point,  the  managers  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  views  of  Black  people  directly  and  indirectly  in 
such  questions  as:     How  do  you  explain  the  seeming  underutilization 
of  Blacks  in  industry?,  and  How  do  you  explain  the  incidence  of 
Black  managers  in  your  company?     In  order  to  check  the  managers' 
overall  racial  attitudes,  an  overall  racial  index  was  formed. 
The  index  included  fourteen  questions  which  either  directly  or  in- 
directly allowed  the  managers  to  express  racial  attitudes.  The 
questions  and  responses  required  to  receive  a  score  of  one  follow: 

How  do  you  explain  the  seeming  underutilization 

of  Blacks  in  industry?    (Negative  stereotype  responses) 

How  do  you  explain  the  incidence  of  Black  managers 
in  your  company?     (Negative  stereotype  responses) 

Why  Blacks  can  or  cannot  make  it  in  the  cprporate 
world  today.     (Negative  stereotype  responses) 

Why  Blacks  are  pressing  too  hard.     (Negative  stereo- 
type responses) 

A  Black,  once  promoted,  could  not  be  demoted,  even 
if  inadequate  in  his  new  role,  without  undeserved 
charges  of  discrimination.     (Agree  or  Strongly  Agree) 

There  may  be  a  few  exceptions,  but  in  general  Blacks 
are  pretty  much  alike.    (Agree  or  Strongly  Agree) 

I  can  hardly  imagine  myself  marrying  a  Black.  (Agree 
or  Strongly  Agree) 

Even  though  there  are  some  exceptions,  most  Blacks 
have  annoying  and  offensive  faults.     (Agree  or 
Strongly  Agree) 

I  probably  would  not  choose  a  Black  person  for 
promotion  if  an  equally  qualified  non-Black  were 
available.     (Agree  or  Strongly  Agree) 
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In  general,  I  am  reluctant  to  hire  and  promote 
Blacks  into  important  management  positions.  (Agree 
or  Strongly  Agree) 

Most  Blacks  who  aspire  to  become  managers  in  the 
business  world  do  not  have  the  personal  character- 
istics needed  to  become  successful  management 
persons  in  this  company.     (Agree  or  Strongly  Agree) 

In  general,  Blacks  have  low  I.Q.'s  and  less  technical 
and  analytical  competence.     (Agree  or  Strongly  Agree) 

In  general.  Blacks  are  pushy,  loud,  argumentative, 
arrogant,  obnoxious,  and  aggressive.     (Agree  or 
Strongly  Agree) 

What  are  some  of  the  bad  characteristics  you  have 
observed  about  Black  managers?     (Negative  stereotype 
responses) 

The  responses  of  the  white  managers  by  sex  are  shox^m  in 

Table  8. 

Although  there  were  fourteen  questions  which  allowed  the 
managers  to  express  racial  attitudes  about  Blacks — nine  of  the 
questions  specifically  related  to  soliciting  such  attitudes  and 
five  which  did  not  specifically  seek  out  racial  attitudes — none 
of  the  managers  responded  negatively  to  more  than  ten.  Because 
only  two  of  the  white  managers  expressed  racist  attitudes  on 
seven  or  more  of  the  questions ,  one  should  not  consider  that  in 
general  the  white  managers  have  favorable  view':*  toward  Blacks. 
If  this  index  is  compared  to  the  index  of  six  stereotype  state- 
ments about  Blacks,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  white  managers  are 
less  likely  to  agree  with  direct  stereotype  questions  about  Blacks 
and  more  likely  to  express  stereotype  remarks  to  open-ended  questions. 

Only  9  percent  of  the  white  managers  did  not- express  or 
agree  with  any  racist  remarks  about  Blacks.     If  the  question 
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TABLE  8 

IffllTE  MANAGERS'  OVERALL  RACIAL  ATTITUDES 


Number  of  Anti-Black  Responses 

White 
Males 
(N-133) 

White 
Females 
(N=23) 

Total 
(N=156) 

No  Anti-Black  Responses 

0 

8  % 

13  % 

9  % 

1 

20 

17 

20 

2 

25 

44 

27 

3 

23 

•  17 

22 

4 

8 

9 

8 

5 

8 

0 

7 

6 

6 

0 

5 

7 

1 

0 

1 

Extreme  Anti-Black 

Responses 

10 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

WO 

regarding  marrying  a  Black  is  taken  out  of  the  index,  19  percent 
of  the  white  managers  did  not  express  some  type  of  racist  attitudes 
about  Blacks.     Table  8  also  shows  that  the  white  females  have  less 
racist  attitudes  than  the  white  males. 

Whether  the  managers  expressed  racist  views  or  not  did 
not  appear  to  depend  f-n  the  race  of  the  interviewer.     For  example, 
28  percent  of  the  white  managers  interviewed  by  the  writer,  31 
percent  interviewed  by  the  white  female  interviewer,  and  29  per- 
cent interviewed  by  the  white  male  interviewer  scored  0-1.  In 
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addition,  all  the  interviewers  had  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  white  managers  scoring  4-10. 

The  index  of  the  six  questions  specifically  looking  at 
negative  racial  attitudes  of  the  white  managers  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  first  part  of  this  section  indicated  that  the  less 
educated  white,  middle/upper  level  male  managers  over  40  who  had 
some  contact  with  Blacks  held  the  most  racist  attitudes.  Would 
these  characteristics  still  describe  the  typical  managers  with  the 
most  racist  attitudes  when  eight  more  questions  are  added  to  the 
index? 

Although  there  is  wide  variation  in  each  age  group,  the 
younger  inanagors  tend  to  express  the  least  negative  racial  at- 
titudes.    Forty-four  percent  of  the  managers  30  or  younger  scored 
0-1,  compared  to  35  percent  of  the  managers  between  the  ages  of 
31  and  40  and  26  percent  between  the  ages  of  41  and  50.    None  of 
the  managers  over  50  scored  0  and  only  16  percent  scored  1. 

While  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  first  index  of  six  ques- 
tions that  the  more  educated  managers  are  least  likely  to  agree 
with  direct  steroetype  questions  about  Blacks,  there  is  no  clear 
tendency  in  the  index  presently  under  discussion. 

It  seems  that  while  educated  white  managers  are  less 
likely  to  agree  with  direct  stereotype  questions  about  Blacks, 
they  are  more  likely  to  make  negative  stereotype  statements  about 

Family  origins  did  not  seem  to  have  any  relationship  to 
the  managers'  racial  attitudes.     This  finding  was  supported  by 
Angus  Campbell.  See  Campbell,  p.  53. 
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Blacks  in  open-ended  questions,  which  allow  them  to  justify  their 
responses, 

Wlien  managerial  level  is  used  as  the  control  variable,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  there  are  white  managers  who  have  racist  at- 
titudes in  every  managerial  level.     Even  though  the  managers  in 
the  top  level  of  management  represent  less  than  20  percent  of  our 
sample,  they  make  up  40  percent  of  those  ten  white  managers  with 
the  most  extreme  racist  attitudes  (score  6-10),  Furthermore, 
only  3  percent  of  the  top  managers  did  not  express  some  type  of 
racist  attitude,  compared  to  9  percent  of  the  middle  level  mana- 
gers and  13  percent  of  the  lower  level  managers. 

Because  an  unequal  number  of  upper  level  managers  were 
interviewed  from  each  company,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
upper  level  management  views  generally  are  those  from'  Ace  Public 
Utility,  Triple  A  and  C  Banks,  and  Aunts  Manufacturing.     No  great 
differences  occur  in  the  racial  attitudes  of  the  upper  level  mana- 
gers from  the  various  companies;  however,  the  upper  level  managers 
in  Ace  Public  Utility  scored  just  slightly  lower  on  the  racial 
index.     As  noted  earlier,  this  might  be  an  indication  that  al- 
though some  managers  harbor  negative  racial  attitudes, if  there  are 
con t inuo us  f o r ce f u 1  external  and/or  internal  pressures  on  the  man- 
agers to  practice  equal  employment  opportunities  their  racial  views 
might  not  greatly  affect  their  treatment  of  Black  managers. 

When  the  index  on  the  white  managers'  frequency  of  contact 
with  Blacks  is  correlated  with  the  index  on  racist  attitudes,  it 
is  found  that  the  white  managers  with  a  great  deal  of  contact  with 
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Blacks  are  more  likely  to  have  positive  racial  attitudes  than  those 
white  managers  with  no  contact  at  all  and  those  white  managers  with 
no  contact  at  all  are  more  likely  to  have  positive  racial  attitudes 
than  those  white  managers  with  only  little  contact  with  Blacks, 
which  is  generally  at  work.     This  point  should  not  be  exaggerated: 
Many  of  those  white  managers  v/ho  have  a  great  deal  of  contact 
with  Blacks  do  hold  racist  attitudes.     They  are  generally  less 
strongly  held  than  the  racist  attitudes  of  those  white  managers 
who  have  little  or  no  contact  with  Blacks.    Campbell  provides  con- 
sistent evidence  from  a  national  sample: 

Although  this  relationship  is  sizable,  it  is 
apparent  that  many  white  people  have  attitudes 
toward  racial  integration  v^hich  have  no  relation 
to  their  o\\m  interracial  contacts.     It  is  par- 
ticularly impressive  that  a  substantial  number 
of  those  people  who  claim  to  have  had  Negro 
friends  respond  negatively  to  our  proposals  of 
various  forms  of  contact  with  Negroes.  Assuming 
these  friendships  to  be  real,  they  seem  to  be 
regarded  by  these  pec^  le  as  purely  idiosyncratic, 
having  no  relevance  to  the  larger  issue  of  inter- 
racial contact .  ~^ 

Thus,  business  executives  and  government  officials  should 
not  believe  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  expose  their  white  em- 
ployees to  Blacks  and  their  .white  Cj  .plo^3''ees  will  develop  positive 
attitudes  toward  Blacks.     Contact  witli  Blacks  can  either  produce 
better  or  worse  attitudes  aii^ong  v;hites,  depending  on  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Interestingly,  tliose  managers  v;ho  consider  themselves 
liberals  are  generally  less  racist  than  tliose  v;ho  consider  theniselve 


Campbell,  p.  10. 


BEST  CQl^V  KvMLf^bLE 
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moderates  and  the  moderates  arc  li^hr,  i;u'lst  than  the  conservatives. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  Democrat  m  fUMtf^  nUy  consider  themselves 
more  liberal  or  moderate  than  RopuMi,  .,ns,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  are  less  racist  than  R^'P''^' i  I  r;,ns  •     The  eight  white  man- 
agers who  consider  themselves  IncU-p,.n,|p,^t.y  are  even  less  racist 
than  the  Democrats, 

A  careful  review  of  the  luliMvlow  schedules  of  those 
fourteen  white  managers  who  exprenri,.,!  no  negative  racial  attitudes 
and  those  ten  white  mcinagers  who  i-npi  osscd  the  most  negative  ra- 
cial attitudes  produces  no  general  *  h.u  ;icteristics  which  could 
distinguish  eltl/er  group.     The  only  which  appears  is  that 

those  whLte  managers  with  less  rai-lMi   altitudes  are  general]  •  more 
confident  about  their  chances  of  arhirvliig  their  desire/  career 
goals  than  those  v/hite  managers  whu  .  sprcssed  the  most  racist 
attitudes • 

A,     Summary  and  conclusions  of  tlu-  ovimmI.1 
white  racist  :  tititudes 

This  section  has  illustratr^l  iiiat  only  one  out  of  ten  of 
the  white  managers  in  this  study  do  xum   possess  any  negative  racial 
attitudes  about  Blacks.     Although  wh I ( r  managers  of  all  ages,  edu- 
cational levels,  managerial  levels,  .uul  sexes  hold  racist  attitudes, 
the  most  racist  views  are  concenfrdi  nil  among  the  white ,  •ntliddle/ 
upper  level  male  managers,  over  ^i(>,  who  are  very  religious,^  and 


^In  Chapter  II  it  was  point  i-.j  ^^,1;  that  the  most  religious 
managers  generally  hold  the  most  varlNi  attitudes. 
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who  have  little  contact  with  Blacks,     Campbell  supports  this: 

From  this  array  of  questions  and  answers  we  see 
something  of  the  general  configuration  of  white 
attitudes  in  the  cities.     It  is  apparent  that 
the  white  population  varies  greatly  in  its  feel- 
ings about  race  and  that  no  "typical"  person  can 
be  identified  who  might  be  said  to  represent  the 
total.     The  safer  t  conclusion  we  can  draw  from 
the  distributiors  we  have  presented  is  that  white 
Americans  in  the  cities  are  not  predominantly 
located  at  ei.her  extreme  of  our  scales  of  racial 
atiitudes.   ...  In  between  are  those  numerous 
people  whose  perceptions  are  attitudes  are  ambi- 
guous and  conflicted,  who  are  variously  fair- 
minded  ,  apprehensive ,  resentful ,  defensive ,  ill- 
informed,  and  indifferent.^ 

How  the  Managers  Deviate  from  the  Formal 
Policies  of  Their  Companies 

Keeping  in  mind  the  white  managers'  racial  attitudes  and 
the  complaints  which  both  the  Black  and  white  managers  have  about 
their  companies'  employment  policies,  it  would  be  of  Interest  to 
see  what,  if  any,  relationships  exist  between  these  views  and 
attitudes  and  the  manner  in  which  the  managers  deviate  from  the 
formal  policies  of  their  companies. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Black  and  white  managers  believe 
Blacks  should  be  hired  and  promoted  on  the  same  basis  as  everyone 
else. 

There  is  a  subtle  difference  between  the  interpretations 
of  the  Black  and  white  managers  who  agree  that  Blacks  should  be 
hired  and  promoted  on  the  same  basis  as  everyone  else.     The  Black 
managers  are  c  .sentially  saying  that  all  they  want  are  equal  op- 
portunities  and  they  will  be  able  to  make  it,  while  the  white 
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managers  are  essentially  saying  that  Blacks  should  not  be  given 
any  advantages — in  other  words,  they  oppose  reverse  discriniinaLion • 
As  has  been  noted  before,  since  whites  aru  so  used  to  having  the 
advantage,  they  might  believe  any  movement  towards  equal  opportun- 
ities is  reverse  discrimination* 

All  of  the  Black  and  white  managers,  about  one  in  five, 
who  disagreed  said  they  would  give  advantages  to  the  Blacks  until 
they  have  "caught  up"  with  the  whites* 

Although  one  out  of  eight  of  the  white  managers  said  they 
believe  Blacks  should  be  promoted  on  the  same  basis  as  everyone 
else,   they  indicated  that  either  they  would  not  promote  an  equally 
qualified  Black,  if  an  equally  qualified  white  were  available,  or 
they  would  not  promote  a  Black  into  an  important  management  position* 

Anticipating  the  fact  tl'.«at  there  would  be  a  general  belief 
among  the  managers  that  everyone  should  be  promoted  on  the  same 
basis,  an  attempt  was  made  to  try  to  determine  which  other  factors, 
if  any,  the  managers  would  consider  when  evaluating  the  promo tabi- 
lity  of  a  management  candidate  besides  lack  of  experience  and  job 
knowledge*     Table  9  shows  the  managers'  responses  to  the  following 
question:    What  are  the  kinds  of  things  about  a  management  candi- 
,date  that  might  make  you  hesitate  to  hire  or  promote  him/her, 
other  than  his/her  lack  of  experience  and  job  knowledge? 

Only  10  percent  of  the  Black  managers  and  5  percent  of 
the  white  managers  indicated  all  they  would  look  for  is  experience 
and  job  knowledge*     There  is  general  agreement  among  the  Black  and 
white  managers  that  an  individual  should  be  able  to  relate  and  ^et 
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TABLE  9 


THINGS  ABOUT  A  MANAGEMENT  CANDIDATE  THAT  MIGHT  MAKE  THE 
MANAGERS  HESITATE  TO  HIRE  OR  PROMOTE  HIM/HER  OTHER 
THAN  HIS/HER  LACK  OF  EXPERIENCE  AND  JOB  KNOWLEDGE 


Things  Managers  Consider  Detrimental  to 
Hiring  and  Promoting  Opportunities 

Black 
Managers 

/XT     T  T  /I  \ 

White 
Managers 
(N=156) 

Lack  of  ability  to  relate  and  get  along 
with  people 

56  % 

55  % 

Lack  of  hard  work,  resourcefulness , 
initiative,  ambition,  a<;gressivciness ,  etc. 

26 

30 

Lack  o f  leadership  abili ty  and/ or  good 
judgment 

17 

23 

Lack  of  personal  hygiene  and  neatness 

n 

y 

7 

Lack  of  self  confidence 

6 

3 

Lack  of  maturity,  stability,  responsibility 

6 

1 

Lack  of  loyalty,  coiranitment ,  or  identifi- 
cation with  the  company 

5 

15 

Lack  of  respect  for  minorities,  i.e., 
bigotry,  racism,  prejudice 

5 

2 

Lack  of  ability  to  express  oneself 
verbally  and  written 

4 

6 

Over-aggressiveness ,  too  arrogant,  cocky, 

too  militant,  chip  on  shoulder  attitude,  etc.  4 

9 

Lack  of  conformity  to  a  conservative  appear 
ance ,  i.e.,  long  hair,  beards,  loud  dress,  < 

etc.  3 

5 

Lack  of  honesty,  integrity,  ethics,  sincerity, 
morality,  etc.  3 

5 

Other 

3 

3 

None 

11 

5 

Total 

158 

169 

The  total  percentages  are  over  100  because  many  managers 
gave  more  than  one  response. 
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along  with  people,  have  written  and  verbal  skills,  be  a  hard,  re^ 
sourceful,  ambitious  worker,  be  neat  and  clean,  wear  ''proper" 
dress,  have  leadership  ability  and  good  judgment,  and  have  con- 
fidence.    There  are  large  differences  on  such  things  as  company 
loyalty  and  attitudes.     The  previous  responses  suggest  that  many 
factors  other  than  qualifications,  i.e.,  specific  job  knowledge 
and  work  experience,  are  taken  into  consideration  when  an  Indi- 
vidual is  being  evaluated  for  a  managerial  position. 

While  many  of  the  above  factors  such  as  leadership,  ambi- 
tion, initiative,  and  ability  to  get  along  with  people  are  essen- 
tial for  success  in  some  positions  in  the  business  world,  the 
problem  arises  when  one  attempts  to  decide  how  such  criteria  can 
be  rationally  and  objectively  evaluated.     It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  how  essential  factors  such  as  conformity  in  dress  and 
attitudes  are  to  perform  a  job  well. 

Even  though  the  companies  have  written  employment  policies, 
many  Black  and  white  managers  feel  they  can  freely  deviate  from 
their  companies'  policies  but  only  about  one-third  of  them  actually 
do . 

The  primary  manner  in  which  the  Black  managers  deviate  fr^m 
the  policies  is  that  they  overlook  work  experience  (seniority)  if 
the  individual  has  the  educational  background  and/or  initiative 
and  drive.     This  would  be  expected  since  the  seniority  system  is 
the  most  frequent  change  the  Black  managers  would  make  in  their 
companies'  promoting  policies.     The  primary  manner  in  which  the 
white  managers  deviate  from  the  policies  is  that  they  overlook 
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educational  experience  if  the  individual  has  seniority  and/or 
ambition  and  drive.    Again,  some  white  managers  want  to  put  more 
emphiisis  on  the  seniority  system;  however,  there  arc  almost  as 
many  white  managers  who  would  overlook  seniority  if  the  indivi- 
dual had  the  educational  background. 

Table  10  lists  the  ways  in  which  the  managers  deviate 
from  their  companies'  hiring  and  promoting  policies. 

\That  is  interesting  here  is  that  none  of  the  white  mana- 
gers Indicated  that  they  deviate  because  of  an  ind'  vidual's  race, 
even  though  nine  out  of  ten  have  various  degrees  of  anti-Black  at- 
titudes and  one  out  of  eight  said  they  would  not  hire  or  promote 
an  equally  qualified  Black  if  a  white  were  available  and/or  would 
not  promote  a  Black  into  an  important  management  position.  This 
indicates  that  white  managers  will  not  freely  admit  that  they 
will  discriminate  against  Blacks  because  at  the  present  time  it 
isn't  the  proper  thing  to  admit. 

Another  manner  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  find  out  if 
the  managers  deviate  from  their  companies'  employment  policies  was 
by  asking  them  to  what  extent  they  would  take  into  consideration 
the  feelings  of  those  customers  and  distributors,  management  per- 
sonnel from  other  companies,  peers  and  subordinates,  immediate 
superiors,  and  managers  above  their  immediate  superiors  who  would 
feel  uncomfortable  if  they  hired  or  promoted  a  Black  into  a  man- 
agement position. 

Quinn,     1  al.  noted  that  many  managers  in  their  study 
basod  their  employment  decisions  on  how  they  believed  certain 
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TABLE  10 

HOW  THE  MANAGERS'  EMPLOYMENT  DECISIONS  DEVIATED 
FROM  COMPANIES'  EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES 


Types  of  Deviations  Black  White 

Managers  Managers 
(N=32)  (N=69) 


Overlooked  educational  requirements, 
if  the  individual  had  work  experience 

and/or  drive  and  initiative.  ^+5  %  13  % 

Hired  and  promoted  individuals  when 

others  recommended  against  it»  33  11 

Overlooked  work  experience  (seniority), 
if  the  individual  had  the  educational 

background.  21  6 

Overlooked  seniority,  if  the  indi- 
vidual had  drive  and  ambition.  9  17 

Gave  higher  salaries  than  policies  ^ 
indicated.  9  8 

Promoted  equally  qualified  Blacks 

before  whites.  9  0 

Did  not  rely  on  tests  as  much  as 
the  company  policy  indicated  they 

should.  6  8 

Gave  people  a  second  chance.  6  3 
Really  can't  say  deviated  because 

the  policies  are  so  broad  and  general.  3  34 

Other  0  6 

Total*  120  100 


*Some  Black  managers  deviated  in  more  than  one  way; 
therefore,  the  total  percentage  is  ovef  100. 
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other  third  parties  v/ould  act.     They  wrote: 

In  an  earlier  study  of  the  criteria  affecting 
personnel  decisions,  many  supervisors  reported 
that  nonability  criteria  v/ere  important  in  judg- 
ing a  managerial  candidate.     When  asked  why  they 
were  important,  a  frequent  argument  was  that  even 
though  the  manager  was  not  prejudiced  against  a 
minority,  the  man  he  hired  might  have  to  deal  with 
many  people  who  were  prejudiced.     In  deference  to 
their  wishes,  he  felt  obliged  to  discriminate 
against  the  minority.     Such  a  reply  embodies  the 
"third  party"  argument.     The  logic  used  by  those 
employing  it  was  described  thus: 

"The  decision  ...  is  not  based  solely  on 
the  behavior  of  the  worker  and  the  judgments 
of  his  superior;  the  second-guessed  opinions 
and  reaction  of  others  whom  the  worker  may 
encounter  are  also  honored. "10 

It  is  striking  that  the  Black  managers  indicated  that  they  would 
take  into  consideration  the  feelings  of  those  third  parties  such 
as  customers,     distribut'>rs ,  managem  ■  .t  personnel  from  other  com- 
panies, subordinates,  peers  and  superiors  more  than  the  white 
managers  on  some  questions,  and  almost  as  much  on  others.  For 
example,  33  percent  of  the  Black  managers  and  23  percent  of  the 
white  manafrcrs  v7ho  said  that  their  customers  and  distributors 
would  feel  uncomfortable  about  having  Blacks  in  maragement  posi- 
tions would  take  into  consideration  their  feelings,  at  least  to 
some  extent. 

In  attempting  to  find  out  why  the  Black  managers  v;ould 
take  into  consideration  the  racial  attitudes  of  others,  the  typi- 
cal response  was  that  Blacks  must  face  the  reality  that  their 
firms  are  not  truly  committed  to  their 'AAPs;  therefore,  they  must 


'Quinn,  et  al.  ,  pp.  34-35. 
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take  into  consideration  the  feelings  of  these  various  groups, 
whether  the  Black  managers  like  it  or  not,  in  order  to  place 
Black  m/inagers  in  positions  where  they  will  be  most  effective  and 
have  the  best  opportunities  to  demonstrate  their  abilities  and 
achieve  their  objectives.     Once  the  firms  are  really  committed  to 
equal  employment  opportunities  for  Blacks  this  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  influence  of  senior  management  in  directing  change  in 
employment  policies  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  level 
managers.  Black  and  v/hite,  are  more  likely  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  feelings  of  managers  in  the  level  above  them;  therefore, 
if  top  management  makes  it  known  without  a  doubt  that  they  want 
all  employees  to  receive  equal  treatment,  the  managers  in  the  lower 
levels  of  management  are  more  likely  to  comply  with  the  orders. 

While  this  question  does  not  tell  us  what  final  action 
would  be  taken  by  the  managers,  i.e.,  if  they  would  or  would  not 
hire  or  promote  a  Black,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  they  would 
not  favor  Blacks  in  view  of  their  racial  attitudes,  the  racial 
atmospheres  which  exist  in  these  firms,  the  weak  Affirmative  Action 
Programs,  and  the  seeming  lack  of  commitment  from  top  management. 

The  managers  were  further  asked  if  they  would  .have  answered 
differently  any  of  the  questions  about  the  uncomfortable  feelings 
of  the  customers  and  distributors,  management  personnel  from  other 
companies,  peers  and  subordinates,  i-nmediate  superiors,  and  mana- 
gers above  their  immediate  superiors  ten  years  ago.     Four  out  of 
five  of  the  Black  managers  and  three  out  of  four  of  the  white  man- 
agers would  have  answered  the  questions  differently  ten  years  ago. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  in  Table  11. 
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TABLE  11 

miY  THE  >L\NAGERS  WOULD  liAVE  TAKEN  MORE  INTO 
CONSIDERATION  OTllER  GROUPS'  FEELINGS 
ABOUT  BLACKS  TEN  YEARS  AGO  TIIAN  NOW 


Reasons  Black  I'Jhite 

Managers  Managers 
(N=100)  (N=114) 


Would  not  have  been  able  to  ansx^er  the 
questions  ten  years  ago  because  would 
not  have  had  this  position  then  because 

of  the  firm's  discriminatory  .practices .  32  %  0  % 

Was  not  conscious  of  himself /herself  as 
a  Black  man/woman  ten  years  ago,  i.e.,  was 
apathetic;  might  have  attempted  to  over- 
look whites'  negative  attitudes  toward 

Blacks.  26  0 

White  attitudes  have  changed,  i.e., 
corporations  and  white  society  in  gen- 
eral have  more  positive  attitudes  .  / 
toward  Blacks.  27  52 

The  company  now  has  an  Affirmative  Action 
Program,  but  in  the  past  discriminated 

against  Blacks.  12  21 

Would  have  been  more  influenced  by 
negative  white  attitudes  of  workers  and 
customers  ten  years  ago;   therefore,  would 
have  been  careful  in  hiring  and  promoting 

Blacks.  5  13 

Was  not  aware  of  the  racial  situation 
and/or  did  not  have  as  much  knowledge 

about  racial  issues  ten  years  ago.  0  22 

Would  not  have  been  able  to  answer  the 
questions  ten  years  ago  because  few,  if 
any.  Blacks  were  employed  in  management 

positions  in  the  company.  0  7 

Other  0  6_ 

Total*  102  121 


The  total  percentages  are  over  100  because  some  managers 
gave  more  than  one  reason. 
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The  responses  tend  to  suggest  that  there  has  been  a  chanp,o 
not  only  in  the  corporate  world^s  and  white  people ^s  attitudes, 
but  also  in  Black  people's  images  of  themselves* 

The  most  interesting  response  is  that  26  percent  of  the 
Black  managers  indicated  they  are  more  aware  of  themselves  as 
Black  people  and  are  more  willing  to  stand  up  for  their  rights 
because  they  believe  that  standing  up  for  their  rights  will  have 
some  good  effect  and  it  will  not  be  useless  and  jeopardize  their 
careers;  therefore,  they  would  not  take  into  consideration  third 
parties'  feelings  as  much  as  they  would  have  ten  years  ago. 

All  ot  the  managers'  responses  to  this  question  clearly 
show  that  their  impressions  of  how  other  people  feel  about  Blacks 
in  management  positions  have  and  will  affect  their  employment  de- 
cisions with  regard  to  the  hiring  and  promoting  of  Bl^icks  into 
management . 

Some  of  the  individual  managers'  responses  follow: 
A  Black  female  from  Ace  Public  Utility:    ''There  has  been 
a  change  in  attitude,  some  of  it  is  forced,  yet  there  has  been  a 
change.     Also  some  whites  have  appeared  to  change  their  attitudes 
because  someone  above  them  told  them  to." 

Two  Black  bankers,  one  a  female  and  one  a  male,  from 
Triple  C  Bank  gave  these  reasons  for  changing  their  attitudes: 
(The  female)  "I  would  have  been  harsher  as  far  as  hiring  and 
promoting  Blacks."     (The  male)  "l  wasn't  a  militant  ten  years 
ago.     I  have  been  placed  in  a  situation  where  I  see  the  obvious 
problems  of  racism." 
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Two  white  middle  level  managers  from  the  Scime  company 
responded  in  the  following  maruer:     "There  is  no  way  ten  years 
ago  a  Black  would  be  a  supervisor  in  the  bank.''     "People  have 
changed  their  attitudes.    It  is  no  longer  sociably  acceptable  to 
express  derogatory  opinions.    This  conduct  would  not  be  accepted 
now  and  would  have  been  ten  years  ago.     People  are  better  informed 
now," 

An  upper  level  white  manager  from  Century  Manufacturing: 
"Ten  years  ago  people  just  hated  the  color  of  Negroes  and  if  you 
promoted  one  of  them  you  were  looked  on  as  a  nut  by  your  peers  and 
your  subordinates," 

And  lastly,  a  white  upper  level  manager  from  Aunts  Manu- 
facturing:    "Ten  years  ago  the  company  would  have  been  more  con- 
cerned about  their  customers'  feelings.     Ten  years  ago  the  com- 
pany didn't  recognize  the  problem  and  didn't  have  any  real  thoughts 
about  bringing  Blacks  into  management." 

The  reasons  \<rhy  the  managers  would  not  have  answered  the 
questions  differently  ten  years  ago  are  listed  in  Table  12, 

Summary  and  Conclusions 
There  is  subs  tantial  evidence  that  the  racial  atmosphere 
in  which  the  Black  managers  must  work  is  hostile.    Only  10  percent 
of  the  Black  managers  and  17  percent  of  the  white  managers  indi- 
cated that  they  are  not  aware  of  any  negative  white  attitudes 
toward  Blacks,  do  not  hear  any  derogatory  remarks  about  Blacks, 
and  do  not  believe  any  of  their  peers,  subordinates,  superiors. 
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TABLE  12 

WHY  THE  MANAGERS  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  BEEN  MORE  CONCERNED  WITH 
THE  NEGATIVE  RACIAL  ATTITUDES  OF  OTHERS  TEN  YEARS  AGO 


Reasons 

Black 
Managers 
(N=16) 

White 
Managers 
(N=42) 

Whites'  attitudes  have  not  changed;  the 
situation  is  the  same,  just  more  covert. 

84  % 

7  % 

Respondent's  attitudes  have  not  changed; 
has  always  believed  in  equality  for 
all  races. 

11 

62 

Did  not  know  anything  about  race 
relations . 

0 

14 

Other 

5 

17 

Total 

100 

100 

/ 


or  managers  above  their  immediate  superiors  have  uncomfortable 
feelings  about  the  hiring  and  promoting  of  Blacks  into  manage- 
ment positions. 

Only  9  percent  of  the  white  managers  in  this  study  did  not 
express  any  negative  racial  attitudes.     Tlie  following  character- 
istics quite  frequently  describe  the  manager  who  is  most  likely 
to  express  such  attitudes:     white,  male,  middle/upper  level,  con- 
servative. Republican,  over  40  years  of  age,  no  specific  educa- 
tional achievement,  very  little  contact  with  Blacks,  and  very 
religious.    Even  though  there  is  the  tendency  for  this  group  to 
hold  the  most  racist  attitudes,  it  is  quite  clear  that  many 
whites,  at  every  level  of  age,  education,  and  social  background, 
hold  racial  attitudes. 
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Because  of  the  racial  attitudes  in  the  firms,  Black  man- 
agers will  not  be  afforded  equal  opportunities  not  only  because 
of  overt  racial  discrimination,  but  also  because  they  v;ill  never 
be  completely  accepted  into  the  informal  work  groups  and  social 
activities  which  are  so  important  to  success  and  v/hich  are  dom- 
inated by  white  managers  with  negative  feelings  about  Blacks. 

Finally,  the  analyses  show  that  both  the  Black  and  white 
managers  would  take  other  things  into  consideration  before  hiring 
and/or  promoting  a  management  candidate  besides  work  experience 
and  job  knowledge.     A  number  of  Black  and  white  managers  would 
deviate  from  their  companies'  hiring  and  promoting  policies 
primarily  in  terms  of  educational  i-equirements ,  seniority,  and 
salaries.     Finally,  a  significant  minority  of  Black  and  white  man- 
agers would  take  into  consideration  the  uncomfortable ' feelings  uf 
third  parties. 

This  chapter  adds  additional  information  to  support  the 
claim  that  the  primary  factor  affecting  the  Black  mana['.crs'  careers 
is  racial  discrimination. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  MANAGERS'  IMAGES  OF  THE  PROMOTABLE  MANAGER 
Introduction 

The  questions  and  Ideas  of  this  chapter  are  based  on 
G&rda  W.  Bowman's  Ph.D.  dissertation  titled  "The  Image  of  a 
Promo table  Person  In  Business  Enterprises,"  written  in  1960-61, 
and  her  article  In  the  Harvard  Business  Review >  Jan. -Feb.  ,  1964. 
In  the  former  study  she  interviewed  315  employees — 36  top  man- 
agers, 38  middle  level  managers,  44  first  level  supervisors » 
168  professionals  and  technicians,  and  9  who  did  not  give  their 
positions.    Fifty-six  percent  of  the  315  employees  were  over  35 
years  of  age  and  approximately  66  percent  had  at  least  bachelors 
degrees.    Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  white,  20  were  Blacks, 
5  Asians,  and  2  did  not  indicate  their  racial  background.  There 
were  no  data  indicating  the  sex  of  the  participants.    This  study 
vas  done  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  latter  study  which  had  2,000  participants,  48  per- 
cent were  top  managers,  16  percent  were  upper  middle  managers,  19 
percent  lower  middle  level  managers,  11  percent  non-management 
personnel,  and  6  percent   professionals.    These  managers  came  from 
all  types  of  industries  and  from  all  over  the  country.  Eighty- 
three  percent  had  at  least  bachelors  degrees  and  99  percent  were 
male.    No  percentage  breakdown  of  the  managers*  races  was  given; 
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however»  Bowman  indicated  that  very  few  participants  were  Black. 


Bowman  summarized  the  basic  hypothesis  of  her  dissertation 


The  assumptions,  conscious  or  unconscious,  on 
which  criteria  for  promotion  are  based  form  an 
"unwritten  law"  which  often  has  a  greater  impact 
upon  actual  promotion  practice  than  a  statement 
of  company  policy,  no  matter  how  clearly  and 
impressively  the  latter  may  be  expressed.  If 
it  is  assumed  within  a  given  company  that  a 
certain  type  of  person  will  be  selected,  it  is 
likely  to  be  assumed  in  course  of  time  that  such 
a  person  should  be  selected,  despite  the  narrow 
range  from  which  he  may  be  drawn.    The  image  of 
success,  once  established,  tends  to  be  self- 
perpetuating.^ 

In  order  to  find  out  what  the  prevailing  image  of  the  pro"- 


motable  manager  was  in  business,  she  asked  the  managers  ideally  in 
their  opinions  which  of  a  list  of  seventy-two  characteristics  should 
be  harmful,  helpful,  or  irrelevantfor  an  individual's  promotion 


to  supervisor  and  beyond.  In  addition,  she  asked  the  managers  how 
they  actually  believe  these  characteristics  affect  an  Individual's 
chances  for  promotion  to  supervisory  positions  and  beyond  in  their 
firm  and  in  business  in  general. 


She  made  the  following  statements  with  regard  to  the 


The  degree  to  which  the  "business  ideal"  has 
been  achieved  in  actual  practice  is  represented  in 
this  study  by  two  Images:    the  respondents*  image 
of  promotability  in  (1)  their  own  firms,  and  (2) 
common  business  practice.    The  former  is  workable 
and  may  or  may  no^  be  ideal.    It  might  be  distorted 
either  by  excessive  loyalty  to  the  firm  and  result- 
ant defensiveness,  or  by  a  personal  sense  of  injury 


and  study  in  the  following  manner: 


various  images  of  the  promotablo.  manager: 


Bowman  (1962),  p.  4A. 
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regarding  the  respondents*  degree  of  advancement. 
However,  by  and  large.  It  reflects  actual  exper- 
ience rather  than  a  projection  of  the  respondents* 
own  feelings  about  promo t ability. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  image  of  a  promo  table 
person  In  common  business  practice  may  Indeed 
be  a  projection  of  the  respondent's  own  opinion 
and  may  reflect  more  accurately  his  own  degree 
of  readiness  to  accept  promotion  on  the  basis  of 
Individual  merit  than  his  professed  Ideal  Image, 
or  his  image  of  his  own  firm.    However,  whether 
this  image  is  distorted  by  personal  values  and 
expectations  or  not,  it  has  an  Immediate  and 
powerful  impact  upon  recommendations  for  promo- 
tion; selection  and  placement  of  personnel; 
training  opportunities;  the  choice  of  a  career, 
particularly  for  disadvantaged  groups;  and  work 
incentive.    The  mental  picture  of  the  reality 
situation  both  reflects  and,  to  an  extent,  per- 
petuates that  situation.    It  is  the  base  from 
which  we  start  in  movement  toward  objective 
criteria  for  promotion  on  merit  alone 

To  discover  the  image  of  the  promotable  manager  in  the 
minds  of  the  managers  who  participated  in  this  study  permits  us 
(1)  to  explore  further  the  fairness  of  the  companies*  employment 
policies,  (2)  to  see  what,  if  any,  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
attitudes  of  managers  over  the  past  decade,  and  (3)  to  compare 
the  managers'  views  of  present  discrimination  against  other  min- 
ority groups  such  as  Asians,  Chicanos  and  women. 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  discusses  the  partici- 
pating managers*  ideal  images  of  a  promotable  person,  i.e.t  in 
the  managers*  own  opinions,  should  the  characteristics  listed  in 
the  table  be  harmful,  helpful,  or  irrelevant  to  an  individual *s 
promotion  to  supervisor  and  beyond.    The  second  section  will  discuss 


^Ibid. ,  pp.  29-30. 
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vkat  the  managers'  Images  are  of  those  people  who  actually  do  get 
ahead  in  their  firms  and  in  business  in  general.    The  third  section 
will  discuss  what  the  managers'  images  are  of  those  people  who  do 
not  get  ahead  in  their  firms  and  in  lousiness  in  general.    And  the 
fourth  section  will  analyse  the  views  of  the  managers  by  companies, 
managerial  levels »  educational  levels »  and  age  groups. 

While  Bowman  had  seven  value  clusters  in  her  study — efficiency, 
smlf "-advancement,  creativity,  management  styles,  personal  development. 
Integrity,  and  equality  of  opportunity  •-'-plus  several  other  items  she 
believed  did  not  fit  into  any  value  cluster— for  a  total  of  seventy- 
tuo  items,  this  chapter  deals  only  with  twenty*-five  of  these  Items. 
Because  of  the  writer's  interest  in  equality,  all  seventeen  items 
included  in  Bowman's  equality  of  opportunity  value  cliister  such  as 
age,  national  origin,  race,  religion,  sex,  and  social  status  (such 
aa  attendance  at  an  Ivy  League  school  and  membership  in  a  local 
country  club)  plus  three  items  which  are  indirectly  related  to 
ability— college  education,  graduate  training  in  business  adminis- 
tration, and  technical  knowledge  of  a  specific  Job  to  be  done — 
were  included.    Another  criterion  used  which  is  sometimes  consid- 
ered an  ability  criterion  is  seniority;  however,  an  individual 
could  have  many  years  of  service  with  the  fizm  and  still  be  a  very 
incompetent  manager.    The  follo%ring  factors  were  also  included: 
spouse  who  is  helpful  to  career,  pull  with  top  management,  artis- 
tic and  cultural  Interests,  and  community  interests  and  activities. 
None  of  these  measure  ability;  they  measure  non-ability  criteria 
or  ascriptlve  criteria  which  have  been  found  to  greatly  affect  the 
career  patterns  of  managers. 
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The  Participating  Managers'  Ideal  Images 
of  the  Promo table  Manager 

In  Chapter  VI  when  the  managers  were  asked:    What  are  the 
kinds  of  things  about  a  management  candidate  that  might  make  you 
hesitate  to  hire  or  promote  him,  other  than  his  lack  of  experience 
and  job  knowledge? »  none  of  the  mcinagers  selected  such  things  as 
race 9  religion,  sex,  or  age.    Most  of  the  managers  selected  factors 
related  to  ability  criteria  such  as  ability  to  relate  and  get  along 
with  people  9  lack  of  hard  work,  resourcefulness  and  initiative ,  and 
lack  of  leadership  ability  and/or  good  judgment.    There  was  also 
a  substantial  minority  who  selected  such  things  as  loyalty  to  com- 
pany and  conformity  to  company  standards  in  terms  of  dress,  atti- 
tudes, and  physical  appearance — which  may  be  code  words  for  class, 
sex,  ethnic,  racial  and/or  religious  origins. 

It  was  also  noted  in  Chapter  VI  that  none  of  the  managers 
who  indicated  that  they  deviate  from  their  companies'  employment 
policies  said  they  deviate  by  selecting  managers  who  are  of  a 
certain  age,  race,  sex,  or  religion;  they  generally  said  that 
they  deviate  in  terms  of  educational  requirements,  seniority,  and 
salary.    However,  in  Chapter  VI  there  was  some  indication  that 
soma  Black  and  white  managers  would  be  Influenced  by  the  uncom*- 
for table  feelings  of  third  parties  with  regard  to  Blacks  in  man- 
agement positions. 

When  the  managers  were  asked  which  factors  they  Ideally 
believe  should  be  Irrelevant  for  a  manager's  promotional  opportune- 
ities  to  supervisor  and  beyond,  it  became  evident  that  some  of  the 
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managers  In  this  study  would  take  into  consideration  other  non- 
ability  factors  such  as  race,  religion,  age,  sex,  and  national 
origin. 

A.    Ideally  irrelevant  facts 

Before  looking  at  those  factors  which  the  managers  con- 
sider should  be  helpful  ideally  in  their  opinions  for  promotion 
to  supervisory  positions  and  beyond,  the  factors  which  80  percent 
or  more  of  either  the  Black  or  white  mana<>ers  or  both  believe 
should  be  irrelevant  will  be  analyzed.    These  are  shown  in  Table  1. 
The  responses  of  the  managers  in  Bowman's  two  studies  are  included 
for  comparison. 

This  table  clearly  indicates  that  both  the  Black  and  white 
managers  in  this  study  and  in  Bowman's  studies  believe  that  reli- 
gious affiliation  should  be  the  most  irrelevant  factor  when  con- 
sidering an  Individual  for  promotion.    The  table  also  indicates 
that  more  of  the  white  managers  in  this  study  consistently  be- 
lieve that  race  and  national  origin  should  be  irrelevant  than 
the  Black  managers.    This  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
factors  which  are  considered  to  represent  status  such  as  attending 
an  Ivy  League  school  and  belonging  to  a  country  club.  However, 
more  of  the  Black  managers  than  white  managers  believe  sex,  espe- 
cially male,  should  be  irrelevant  than  the  white  managers. 

When  the  white  managers  in  the  three  studies  are  compared, 
it  Is  seen  that  the  white  managers  in  this  study  tend  to  believe 
the  previous  factors  should  be  more  irrelevant  than  those  in 
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TABLE  1 

FACTORS  WHICH  THE  MANAGERS  BELIEVE  SHOULD 
IDEALLY  BE  IRRELEVANT  FOR  PROMOTION 


Factors 


Bovnnan's^ 
Ph.D. 
(1962) 

(N«315) 


Bovnnan ' 
HBR 
Study' 
(1964) 

(N-2000) 


** 


White 
Managers 
(N-156) 


Black 
Managers 
(N=116) 


Catholic 

96  % 

92  % 

97  % 

95  % 

Jewish 

95 

83 

96 

93 

Protestant 

92 

86 

94 

93 

Church  Attendance 

62 

65 

84 

91 

White 

64 

53 

92 

90 

Asian 

86 

67 

92 

88 

Foreigner 

91 

77 

87 

85 

Ivy  League  School 

84 

81 

88 

84 

Country  CluL  Mem- 
bership In  Proinln- 
ent  Social  Clubs*** 

90 

63 

94 

84 

Chlcano,  Puerto 
Rican*** 

76 

62 

87 

83 

Male 

50 

35 

65 

82 

Black 

83 

62 

89 

81 

Female 

67 

50 

76 

80 

U.  S.  Citizen 

63 

46 

80 

73 

Only  those  factors  which  80  percent  or  more  of  either  the 
Black  or  white  managers  or  both  believe  should  be  Irrelevant  are 
Included. 

**HBR  stands  for  Harvard  Business  Review > 

***Bowman  used  Membership  In  Prominent  Social  Clubs  rather 
than  Country  Club  In  her  second  study  and  Puerto  Rlcan  In  both  of 
her  studies  rather  than  Chlcano. 


Bowman  (1962),  pp.  99-99B. 


Bowman  (1964),  pp.  16-22. 
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New  York  (Bowman's  Ph.D., 1962)  and  those  in  New  York  tend  to  believe 
the  previous  factors  should  be  more  irrelevant  than  those  through- 
out the  U.  S.  (Bowman's  Harvard  Business  Review  article,  196A). 

The  most  significant  differences  between  the  white  man- 
agers in  these  three  studies  lie  in  the  areas  of  race,  especially 
with  regard  to  Blacks  and  whites,  sex,  attendance  at  religious 
services,  U.  S.  citizenship,    and  club  membership. 

The  differences  in  the  white  managers'  responses  can  be 
attributed  to:     (1)  the  sample  make-up,  and  (2)  the  time  element. 
More  specifically,  because  of  the  regional  characteristics  of 
Bowman's  Ph.D.   (New  York),   this  study  (California),  and  Bowman's 
HRB  study  (nation-wide),  one  would  expect  more  liberal  views  for 
samples  of  New  Yorkers  and  Califomians  than  one  which  includes 
Southerns  and  Mid-Westerners.    In  addition,  this  study  had  15 
percent  white  females  who  are  more  likely  to  consider  race  and 
sex  characteristics  irrelevant  than  the  white  males. 

Since  Bowman's  studies,  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
the  women's  movement  have  had  their  influences  on  white  managers' 
views,  the  white  managers  in  this  study  have  more  equal  opportun- 
ity views,  i.e.,  consider  such  things  as  race  and  sex  as  more 
irrelevant  to  promotions  than  those  managers  in  Bowman's  studies. 

With  regard  to  attendance  at  religious  services  the  dif- 
ference can  be  attributed  to  the  decrease  in  importance  of  reli- 
gion among  many  people,  as  was  noted  in  Chapter  II. 
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B.    Ideally  helpful  facts 

Table  2  shows  those  factors  which  50  percent  or  more  of 
either  the  Black  or  white  managers  or  both  believe  should  be 
Ideally  helpful  to  a  manager's  promotional  opportimities • 

Although  the  differences  are  small.  Table  2  shows  that  in 
this  study  more  of  the  Black  managers  believe  the  three  factors 
relating  to  ability  should  ideally  be  helpful  than  the  white  man- 
agers*   When  the  Black  managers'  responses  are  compared  with  the 
white  managers'  responses  in  Bowman's  studies  on  these  items, 
they  are  quite  similar  except  with  regard  to  the  MBA.    More  of 
the  white  managers  in  all  of  the  studies  believe  the  three  fac- 
tors ralating  to  non-ability  criteria  should  ideally  be  helpful 
than  the  Black  managers*    One  possible  reason  the  Black  managers 
place  more  emphasis  on  ability  criteria  is  that  they  are  more 
educated  and  generally  more  qualified  than  their  white  counter- 
parts*   Another  possible  explanation  is  that  many  of  the  white 
managers  in  this  study  are  middle  and  upper  level  managers*  At 
these  managerial  levels  community  and  cultural  Interests  and  a 
helpful  spouse  become  more  Important  and  necessary  items* 

Thus  far,  according  to  the  participating  managers'  ideal 
opinions,  religion,  race,  national  origin,  sex,  and  belonging  to 
a  country  club  should  generally  be  considered  as  Irrelevant  fac- 
tors for  promotions*  A  college  education,  technical  skills,  cul- 
tural and  community  activities,  and  a  helpful  spouse  should  gen- 
erally be  considered  as  helpful  factors  for  promotions* 
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TABLE  2 

FACTORS  WHICH  THE  MANAGERS  BELIEVE  SHOULD 
IDEALLY  BE  HELPFUL  FOR  PROMOTION* 


Factors 

Bowman's^ 

Bowman ' 

White 

Black 

Ph.D* 

HBR 

Managers 

Managers 

S>iidv 

LI  CUUY 

\  41 X  «/  V  / 

(N-315) 

(N«2000) 

College  Education 

94  % 

94  % 

88  Z 

95  % 

Knowledge 

86 

90 

86 

90 

Community  Interest 

71 

71 

72 

67 

Graduate  Work  In 

Business  Adminis- 

tration 

78 

80 

61 

62 

Cultural  Interests 

75 

71 

66 

53 

Helpful  Spouse 

60 

No  Data** 

53 

50 

Only  those  factors  which  50  percent  or  more  of  either  the 
Black  or  white  managers  or  both  believe  should  be  helpful  are 

Included. 

This  Information  was  not  available  In  Bowman's  second 

study. 


Bowman  (1962),  pp.  99-99B. 
Bowman  (1964),  pp.  16-22. 
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C.    Ideally  harmful  facts 

Now  It  would  be  appropriate  to  see  what  in  the  managers^ 
opinions  should  be  considered  ideally  as  harmful  factors.     Table  3 
shows  those  factors  which  at  least  10  percent  or  more  of  the  Black 
or  white  managers  or  both  ideally  believe  should  be  harmful  to  an 
individual's  promotional  opportunities,^ 

Although  approximately  80  percent  of  the  managers  in  this 
study  believe  that  being  a  female  and  from  a  foreign  country  should 
be  irrelevant,  one  still  finds  that  there  is  a  significant  minor- 
ity of  managers  who  believe  these  factors  should  be  harmful  to 
an  individual's  promotional  oppoi tunities .    In  addition,  35  per- 
cent of  the  white  managers  and  18  percent  of  the  Black  managers 
believe  that  being  male  should  ideally  be  a  helpful  factor  for 
promotion.    This  compares  to  65  percent  of  the  males  in  Bowman's 
Harvard  Business  Review  study  who  indicated  that  ideally  they  be- 
lieved being  male  should  be  helpful  to  an  individual's  promotion 
and  approximately  50  percent  of  those  who  participated  in  her  study 
for  her  Ph.D.  dissertation.    These  figures  clearly  suggest  that 
either  federal  laws  and  social  pressures  against  sex  discrimination 
are  having  an  effect  on  the  beliefs  of  white  male  managers  or  many 
of  these  managers  are  saying  the  "right"  things  as  a  result  of  laws 

^Bowman's  data  were  not  presented  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
could  compare  it  exactly  with  the  data  in  this  study;  however,  she 
did  present  data  which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  These 
data  show  the  percentage  of  managers  who  believe  certain  factors 
should  and  do  hinder  promotions.    In  addition  to  those  factors 
listed  in  the  table.  Bowman  found  that  15  percent  of  the  white  man- 
agers believed  being  Puerto  Rican  should  and  did  hinder  promotions 
and  9  percent  believed  being  Black,  Oriental,  and  under  30  should 
and  did  hinder  promotions. 
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TABLE  3 


FACTORS  WHICH  THE  MANAGERS  BELIEVE  SHOULD 
IDEALLY  BE  HARMFUL  FOR  PROMOTION* 


Factors                                      Bowman 's^**  White  Black 

Ph.D.  Managers  Managers 

(1962)  (N-156)  (N-116) 
(N-315) 


Over  45 

15  % 

31  2 

25  J 

Female 

19 

18 

13 

Foreign 

6 

12 

12 

Seniority 

No  Data 

4 

11 

Pull  With  Top  Management 

No  Data 

16 

4 

Only  those  factors  which  10  percent  or  more  of  either  the 
Black  or  white  managers  or  both  believe  are  harmful  are  Included. 

**No  data  was  available  In  Bowman's  HBR  study. 


and  pressures.  I.e.,  females  are  not  really  afforded  equal  oppor- 
tunities but  the  managers  believe  they  are  because  they  have  been 
conditioned  to  by  social  and  governmental  pressures.    The  Impact 
of  governmental  and  social  pressures  seems  also  to  affect  the  par- 
ticipating managers'  opinions  with  regard  to  age. 

The  differences  between  the  Black  and  white  managers  with 
regard  to  how  they  rated  seniority  are  similar  to  the  findings 
discussed  in  Chapter  V,  where  it  was  pointed  out  that,  generally, 
the  Black  managers  would  de-emphasize  the  seniority  system  if  they 
had  the  power  to  make  promotional  changes  and  the  white  managers 
would  emphasize  it.    Eleven  percent  of  the  Black  managers  and  only 

^Bowman  (1962),  p.  71. 
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4  percent  of  the  white  managers  believe  seniority  should  Ideally 
be  considered  a  harmful  factor  and  9  percent  of  the  Black  managers 
and  21  percent  of  the  white  managers  believe  It  should  be  a  help- 
ful factor  for  promotion. 

There  Is  also  a  big  difference  In  opinion  between  the 
Black  and  wJLte  managers  regarding  the  role  politics  (pull  with 
top  management)  should  play  In  promotional  opportunities.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  Black  managers  and  only  14  percent  of  the  white  man- 
agers believe  It  should  be  helpful. 

In  Chapter  V  It  was  noted  that  one  of  the  major  complaints 
of  the  Black  managers  about  their  companies*  employment  policies 
Is  that  politics  plays  too  great  a  role  In  the  Implementation  of 
the  policies;  yet,  30  percent  of  the  Black  managers  believe  Ideally 
It  should  be  helpful  to  an  Individual's  promotional  opportunities. 
A  possible  explanation  for  this  Inconsistency  was  offered  by  i\  Black 
middle  level  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank  who  said,  "1  Indicated  that 
pull  with  top  management  should  be  helpful  In  my  Ideal  opinion  be- 
cause the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  people  tend  to  favor  those 
people  they  know.    If  a  manager  does  not  ^jiow  you,  you  don't  have 
pull — If  he  does,  you  do."    The  Black  managers  are  probably  ex- 
pressing what  they  believe  Is  actually  taking  place,  while  the 
white  managers  are  being  more  "Idealistic."    Part  of  the  differ- 
ences might  also  be  attributed  to  the  different  manners  of  inter- 
preting pull  with  top  management,  i.e.,  managers  can  have  pull 
if  they  have  a  senior  manager  sponsoring^  them  or  if  they  have 
personal  contacts  or  they  can  have  pull  through  their  own  efforts 
and  abilities. 
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D.    Sunimaxry  and  conclusions 

An  important  observation  in  this  section  has  been  that 
all  of  the  Black  and  white  managers  In  this  study  believe  that 
more  of  the  ascriptive  factors  should  ideally  be  irrelevant  for 
promotions  than  the  predominantly  white  managers  in  Bowman's 
studies.    Another  important  observation  is  that  although  the 
managers  in  this  study,  as  noted  in  Chapter  VI,  did  not  mention 
that  they  would  take  into  consideration  such  things  as  age,  sex, 
race,  and  national  origin  in  their  evaluation  of  a  manager  who 
has  work  experience  and  job  knowledge,  it  is  quite  clear  from 
their  responses  in  this  section  that  a  substantial  minority  of 
them  would  take  these  things  into  consideration. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  Black  and  white  managers  gener- 
ally agree  on  which  factors  should  ideally  be  helpful,  harmful, 
or  irrelevant  for  promotion  to  supervisor  and  beyond.  As  shall 
be  seen  in  the  next  section  covering  who  actually  gets  ahead  In 
their  firms  and  in  business  in  general,  thia  Black  and  white  man- 
agers do  not  agree  as  much  as  they  do  with  regard  to  which  fac- 
tors should  ideally  be  helpful  to  promotion  to  supervisor  and 
beyond. 

Who  Actually  Gets  Ahead 
If  one  only  looks  at  those  factors  which  50  percent  or 
more  of  either  the  Black  or  white  managers  or  both  believe  are 
helpful  for  promotion  in  their  firms,  one  finds  that  there  are 
eleven  factors  which  the  Black  managers  believe  are  helpful  for 
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promotion  In  their  firms  and  six  factors  which  the  white  managers 
believe  are  helpful* 

Fifty  percent  or  more  of  the  Black  managers  believe  that 
the  manager  who  gets  ahead  In  their  companies  Is  a  white,  college- 
educated,  technically  oriented,  male,  under  45  years  of  age,  who 
has  an  MBA,  seniority,  a  helpful  spouse,  pull  with  top  management, 
and  Is  Interested  In  community  activities. 

Fifty  percent  or  more  of  the  white  managers  believe  that 
the  manager  who  gets  ahead  In  their  companies  Is  a  college-edu- 
cated, technically  oriented,  male,  under  45  years  of  age,  who 
has  an  MBA  and  Is  Interested  In  community  activities.    The  white 
managers  In  Bowman's  studies  saw  the  same  type  of  manager  getting 
ahead  In  their  firms  ten  years  ago  as  the  white  managers  In  this 
study  see  getting  ahead  now. 

The  majority  of  the  Black  managers  see  a  manager  who  gets 
ahead  In  business  In  general  with  essentially  the  same  character- 
istics as  the  manager  who  gets  ahead  In  their  firms.  However, 
the  manager  would  also  have  artistic  and  cultural  Interests  and 
belong  to  a  country  club.    As  Table  4  Indicates,  the  majority  of 
the  white  managers  In  this  study  and  in  Bowman's  HBR  study  gen- 
erally agree  with  the  Black  managers  that  this  would  be  the  type 
of  manager  who  gets  ahead  in  business  in  general. 

Table  4  lists  the  factors  which  50  percent  or  more  of 
either  the  Black  or  white  managers  or  both  believe  should  be/are 
helpful  for  promotion  in  their  ideal  opinions,  actually  in  their 
firms,  and  actually  in  business  in  general.     In  addition,  it  shows 
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the  responses  of  the  managers  who  participated  In  Bowman's  Harvard 
Business  Review  study.    No  similar  overall  data  were  available 
from  Bowman's  Ph.D.  study. 

This  table  shows,  once  again,  that  the  white  managers  In 
this  study  are  generally  under  the  Impression  that  their  own  com- 
panies are  much  better  than  those  In  business  In  general.  As 
Bowman  noted,  the  managers'  responses  regarding  their  companies 
can  be  Influenced  by  firm  loyalty  and/or  by  personal  dissatis- 
faction with  one's  Job  and  career  opportunities. 

The  managers'  responses  regarding  business  In  general  are 
more  realistic  In  terms  of  what  the  situation  actually  Is  In  the 
corporate  world  and  In  their  own  firms.     In  addition,  as  Bowman 
said,  the  white  managers'  views  about  business  In  general  might 
be  a  projection  of  what  the  managers  really  believe  the  situation 
Ideally  should  be  rather  than  how  they  rated  the  Items  Ideally  In 
their  opinions. 

Table  4  also  points  out  that  little  change  has  occurred 
over  the  past  ten  years  In  the  white  managers'  views  with  regard 
to  who  gets  ahead  In  the  corporate  world.     The  white,  college- 
educated,  male,  under  45,  bom  In  the  U.  S.  Is  still  the  Image 
of  the  promotable  manager  In  the  minds  of  a  substantial  majority 
of  Black  and  white  manage'M. 

Table  5  lists  the  Items  and  the  differences  between  the 
percentage  of  managers  who  Ideally  consider  them  helpful  factors 
and  the  percentage  who  actually  believe  them  to  be  helpful  fac* 
tors  for  promotion  In  their  firms  and  In  business  In  general. 
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1ABLE  5 

DIFFERENCE  IN  PERCENT  OF  CRITERIA  SEEN  AS  MORE  IMPORTANT 
TO  PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  MANAGERS'  FIRMS  AND  BUSINESS  THAN 
THE  MANAGERS  BELIEVE  SHOULD  IDEALLY  BE  THE  CASE* 


Factors 


Difference  Between 
Managers'  Ideal 
Opinions  and  What 
Actually  Happens 
in  Firms 


Difference  Between 
Managers*  Ideal 
Opinions  and  What 
Actually  Happens 
In  Business 


Black 
Managers 
(N-116) 

White 
Managers 
(N-156) 

Black 
Managers 
(N-116) 

White 
Managers 
(N-156) 

Ivy  League 

22  %  ' 

16  % 

37  % 

33  % 

Seniority 

42 

22 

51 

38 

White 

58 

23 

69 

45 

Male 

58 

27 

72 

37 

Country  Club 

36 

22 

55 

58 

U.  S.  Citizen 

37 

22 

37 

13 

Pull 

49 

32 

52 

48 

Protestant 

11 

2 

28 

16 

No  comparative  data  was  available  from  Bowman's  studies 
and  there  was  no  way  of  determining  it. 
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The  greatest  discrepancies  between  what  the  Black  managers 
believe  are  helpful  factors  Ideally,  actually  In  their  firms,  and 
actually  In  business  In  general  occur  with  the  two  factors  white 
and  male* 

The  greatest  discrepancies  between  what  the  white  managers 
believe  are  helpful  factors  In  their  firms  occur  with  the  two  fac- 
tors male  and  pull  with  top  management;  however,  the  greatest  dis- 
crepancies between  what  the  white  managers  believe  are  helpful 
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factors  Ideally  and  actually  In  business  In  general  occur  with  the 
three  factors:  country  club  membership »  pull  with  top  management , 
and  white. 

When  one  controls  for  sex,  It  becomes  evident  that  female 
managers  generally  believe  being  a  white  male  Is  more  helpful  both 
In  the  corporate  world  and  In  their  firms  than  the  male  managers. 
They  also  believe  that  being  Black,  Asian,  or  Chlcano  Is  less 
helpful  both  In  the  corporate  world  and  In  their  firms  than  the 
males.    None  of  the  females  believe  that  being  a  female  Is  a 
helpful  factor  for  promotion  In  their  firms  or  In  business  In 
general. 

Who  Does  Not  Get  Ahead 

In  this  section  the  managers*  Images  of  who  does  not  get 
ahead  In  their  firms  and  In  business  In  general  will  be  discussed. 

Three  of  the  six  Items  which  30  percent  or  more  of  the 
Black  managers  believe  are  harmful  for  promotion  In  thrlr  firms 
are  racial  characteristics.  I.e.,  Chlcano,  Black,  and  Asian.  A 
small  percent  of  the  Black  managers  believe  being  Chlcano  Is  more 
harmful  for  promotion  than  being  Black.    Another  harmful  factor 
was  being  from  a  foreign  country.    A  majority  of  the  Black  man- 
agers believe  being  female  Is  the  most  harmful  factor  for  promo- 
tion In  their  f linns.    Table  6  shows  only  those  factors  which  30 
percent  or  more  of  the  Black  or  white  managers  or  both  believe 
are  harmful  for  promotion  In  their  firms. 
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TABLE  6 

FACTORS  WHICH  MANAGERS  BELIEVE  ARE  HARMFUL 
FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THEIR  FIRMS* 


Factors 

Black 

White 

Managers 

Managers 

(N-116) 

(N-156) 

Female 

61    X  . 

44  X 

Chlcano 

56 

21 

Black 

54 

11 

Over  45 

47 

52 

Oriental 

41 

10 

Foreigner 

39 

15 

Only  those  factors  which  30  percent  or  more  of  either  the 
Black  or  white  managers  or  both  believe  are  harmful  are  included. 
No  comparative  data  from  Bowman's  studies  is  available. 


As  one  would  expect,  the  Black  managers  believe  that  these 
six  factors  are  also  harmful  for  promotion  in  business  in  general; 
however,  30  percent  of  the  Black  managers  also  believe  being  Jew- 
ish is  harmful. 

Table  7  lists  the  items  which  30  percent  or  more  of  the 
Black  or  white  managers  or  both  believe  are  harmful  for  promotion 
in  business  in  general. 

Notice  that  while  30  percent  or  more  of  the  white  mana- 
gers selected  only  two  items,  over  45  and  female,  as  being  harm- 
ful for  promotion  in  their  firms  (Table  6),  30  percent  or  more 
of  them  selected  six  of  the  seven  items  which  the  Black  managers 
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TABLE  7 

FACTORS  WHICH  MANAGERS  BELIEVE  ARE  HARMFUL 
FOR  PROMOTION  IN  BUSINESS  IN  GENERAL* 


Factors 

Bowman '  s^^ 

Black 

White 

Bowman '  s^^ 

Ph.D. 

Managers 

Managers 

HBR 

(1962) 

(N>»116) 

(N-156) 

Study 

(N-315) 

(1964) 

(N-2000) 

Female 

58  % 

72  Z 

68  % 

77  X 

Chlcano 

71 

68 

55 

77 

(Puerto  Rlcan) 

Black 

77 

68 

58 

87 

Over  45 

54 

67 

49 

No  Data 

Oriental 

68 

52 

38 

75 

Foreigner 

No  Data 

40 

38 

No  Data 

Jewish 

No  Data 

30 

23 

No  Data 

*Only  those  factors  which  30  percent  or  more  of  either  the 
Black  or  white  managers  or  both  believe  are  harmful  are  Included. 


selected  as  being  harmful  for  promotion  In  business  In  general 
(Table  7). 

When  comparing  the  responses  of  the  managers  In  this  study 
to  those  of  the  managers  In  Bowman's  two  studies,  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  In  the  minds  of  both  the  white  and  Black  managers 
In  this  study  being  female  has  replaced  being  Black  as  the  most 
harmful  factor  to  an  Individual's  promotional  opportunities  In 

^^Bowman  (1962),  p.  61. 
^^Bowman  (1964),  pp.  16-22. 
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business  In  general  whereas  the  predominantly  white  managers  In 
Bowman's  two  studies  believed  that  being  Black  was  the  most 
harmful  factor« 

The  fact  that  only  1  percent  of  the  managers  In  our 
randomly  selected  sample  are  Jewish  clearly  Indicates  that  being 
Jewish  Is  more  harmful  to  an  Individual's  promotional  opportuni- 
ties In  business  In  general  snd  In  these  firms  than  what  the 
Black  and  white  managers  in  this  study  believe « 

Comparison  of  Select  Items  by 
Various  Characteristics 

Table  8  shows  the  managers'  responses  to  some  of  the 
select  items  with  regard  to  their  harmfulness  or  helpfulness  for 
promotion  in  their  particular  firms. 

Table  8  shows  that  the  Affirmative  Action  Programs  of  Ace 
Public  Utility  and  Triple  A  Bank  have  created  among  their  Black 
managers  the  most  positive  overall  views  of  the  promotional  op- 
portunities which  exist  in  their  companies  not  only  for  Blacks 
but  also  for  Asians,  Chicanos,  and  women.    The  white  managers  in 
these  companies  also  have  more  positive  views  of  the  promotional 
opportunities  which  exist  for  Blacks,  Asians,  Chlcanos,  and  women 
in  their  companies  than  the  white  managers  in  most  of  the  other 
companies. 

Only  in  Ace  Public  Utility  were  the  Black  managers  con- 
sistent in  their  views  of  the  helpfulness  or  harmfulness  of  being 
Black  or  white  and  in  none  of  the  companies  were  the  white  mana- 
gers consistent  in  their  views.    For  example,  50  percent  of  the 
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Black  managers  In  Ace  Public  Utlltly  believe  that  being  Black  Is 
harmful  for  promotion  and  46  percent  believe  that  being  white  Is 
helpful  for  promotion;  however,  48  percent  of  the  Black  managers 
In  Triple  C  Bank  believe  that  being  Black  Is  harmful,  but  72  per- 
cent believe  that  being  white  Is  helpful!    The  greatest  Inconsls"- 
tencles  In  the  white  managers'  views  occur  In  Aunts  Manufacturing — 
only  9  percent  said  being  Black  Is  harmful  but  41  percent  said 
being  white  Is  helpful. 

Another  Important  point  Is  that  the  white  managers  In 
Cousins,  Aunts,  and  Ajax  Manufacturing  Companies  almost  unanimously 
agree  that  being  male  Is  a  helpful  factor  for  promotion  In  their 
firms.    Many  of  the  managers  in  these  firms  say  that  the  type  of 
work  their  company  does  is  not  suitable  for  women;  however,  what 
is  interesting  is  that  Ajax  Manufacturing  has  recently  hired  ten 
females  in  jobs  which  were  supposedly  only  suitable  for  males. 
Thus  it  seems  that  women  are  suited  for  many  of  the  jobs  available 
In  these  firms,  but  are  simply  not  given  the  opportunities  to 
demonstrate  this. 

While  there  is  consistency  in  the  opinions  of  the  white 
managers  in  Ajax  and  Century  Manufacturing  Companies  and  Deuce 
Public  Utility  in  that  they  believe  being  male  is  helpful  and 
being  female  is  harmful,  there  are  inconsistencies  in  the  opinions 
of  the  white  managers  in  the  other  companies.    The  most  glaring 
Inconsistencies  are  in  the  opinions  of  the  white  managers  in  Ace 
Public  Utility  and  Triple  C  Bank.    For  example,  47  percent  of 
the  white  managers  in  Triple  C  bank  believe  being  male  is  helpful 
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for  promotion,  but  only  7  percent  believe  being  female  Is  harmful. 
The  former  percentage  Is  probably  the  true  representation  of  the 
situation  In  their  firms,  while  the  latter  percentage  probably 
represents  only  what  the  managers  believe  the  proper  response 
should  be. 

Table  8  by  comparing  the  views  of  the  managers  by  company 
Indicates  that  a  strong  Affirmative  Action  Program  does  modify  the 
image  of  the  promo table  manager  In  the  minds  of  the  managers  from 
the  white  male  Image  to  a  more  heterogeneous  Image. 

Table  9  shows  the  managers'  responses  to  selected  Items 
by  their  managerial  levels  age  group,  and  educational  level* 

From  this  table  It  becomes  apparent  that  the  younger,  lower 
level.  Black  managers  feel  more  than  the  older,  middle  level.  Black 
managers  that  being  Black  Is  harmful  for  promotion  In  their  firms 
and  being  white  Is  helpful.    This  Is  also  true  with  regard  to 
their  responses  to  the  factor  Chlcano.    There  also  seems  to  be  a 
pattern  among  the  younger,  more  educated,  lower  and  middle  level 
white  managers  to  believe  that  being  Black  Is  a  harmful  factor 
compared  to  the  older,  upper  level  white  managers.    These  gener- 
al attitudes  are  those  which  have  been  seen  throughout  the  previous 
chapters • 

Notice  that  only  approximately  13  percent  of  the  white 
managers  of  all  age  groups,  managerial  levels ,  and  educational 
levels  believe  that  being  Black  Is  harmful  for  promotion  In  their 
firms;  yet  almost  30  percent  believe  that  being  white  Is  a  helpful 
factor.    Even  though  more  of  the  lower  level  white  managers  believe 
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that  being  vhite  is  a  helpful  factor  than  the  middle  and  upper 
level  vhite  managers »  24  percent  of  the  top  managers  believe  this 
to  be  true.    The  Black  and  white  managers  believe  that  being  Asian 
is  not  as  harmful  as  being  Chicano  or  Black. 

When  one  looks  at  tha  managers'  attitudes  about  their 
oompamies'  policies  toward  sex^  notice  the  high  percentage — 62 
percant*-of  top  managers  who  believe  that  being  male  is  helpful^ 
vfaila  only  35  percent  believe  being  female  is  harmful. 

The  differences  in  the  responses  of  the  upper  level  white 
msnagers  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  can't  help  but 
admit  that  being  male  is  helpful  to  an  individual's  promotional 
opportunities  because  there  are  no  females »  or  very  few»  in  the 
upper  level  of  management »  but  many  will  not  admit  that  being 
female  ia  hmraful  because  of  the  laws  forbidding  sexual  discrlm-* 
ination. 

One  final  important  fact  is  that  the  middle  levels  older » 
Black  managers  who  have  college  educations  believe  that  being 
Jewish  is  more  of  a  harmful  factor  for  promotion  than  any  of  the 
other  managerial  groups.    This  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
older  Black  managers  can  remember  times  when  many  Blacks  and  Jews 
were  sufferlog  under  even  more  extreme  discrimination. 

SimfMrv  and  Conclusions 
This  chapter  supports  many  of  the  positions  in  the  previous 
chapters.    It  also  shows  that  even  though  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  image  of  the  promo uble  manager  in  corporations  during  the 
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past  ten  years,  these  changes  have  not  been  great. 

Most  of  the  Black  and  white  managers  believe  the  three 
ability  factors — college  education,  technical  knowledge  of  the 
specific  job  ':o  be  done,  and  MBA — are  essential  both  in  principle 
and  in  practice  for  promotions;  however,  many  of  the  Black  and 
white  managers  believe  factors  such  as  race,  sex,  age,  and  na- 
tional origin  in  fact  play  crucial  roles  in  the  promotional  op- 
portunities of  managers.    In  essence  the  managers  are  saying  that 
a  college  education  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  specific  job 
to  be  done  are  important  provided  the  manage.r  is  a  white  male, 
under  45,  who  was  bom  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  consequences  of  this  image  for  business  means  that  as 
long  as  substantial  majorities  of  the  managers  believe  that  the 
promotable  person  is  a  young,  white,  college  educated,  Protestant, 
male,  he  will  be  the  one  who  will  receive  the  special  training 
and  promotional  considerations.    Thus  a  strong  Affirmative  Action 
Program  for  minorities  and  women  will  be  needed  to  assure  them 
equality  of  opportunity. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  MANAGERS'  ASPIRATIONS ,  WORK  ENVIRONMENT, 
AND  JOB  SATISFACTION 

Introduction 

This  chapter  discusses:     (1)  the  managers'  views  of  their 
progress  in  their  companies  and  their  goals  and  aspirations;  (2) 
things  which  bother  thera  in  their  work,  such  as  being  unclear 
about  the  scope  and  responsibility  of  their  jobs,  not  being  able 
to  satisfy  conflicting  demands  of  various  people  over  them,  and 
having  to  do  things  on  the  job  which  are  against  their  bettJr 
judgment;  and  (3)  the  managers'  satisfaction  with  their  work 
group,  type  of  work,  salary,  and  company  in  general. 

Many  studies  in  sociology  and  psychology  have  discussed 
the  functions  of  work  and  the  crucial  role  it  plays  in  individuals* 
lives.    For  example,  a  recent  study  conducted  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  noted  that  woxk  is  at  the  center 
of  most  adults*  lives,  giving  them  a  sense  of  identity,  self- 
esteem,  and  order: 

.  .   .  Work  offers^  economic  self-sufficiency,  status, 
family  stability,  and  an  opportunity  to  interact 
with  others  in  one  of  the  most  basic  activities  of 
society.    Consequently,  if  the  opportunity  to  work 
is  absent  or  if  the  nature  of  work  is  dissatisfying 
(or  worse) ,  severe  repercussions  are  likely  to  be 
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experienced  in  other  parts  of  the  social 
system.^ 

Sayles  and  Strauss  saw  three  primary  social  needs  an 
individual  tries  to  fulfill  in  the  work  situation:     (1)  friend- 
ship, (2)  feeling  of  identification  with  informal  work  groups, 
and  (3)  helping  others  and  being  helped  by  others.    They  also 
saw  social  needs  being  fulfilled  by  the  subordinate-superior 
relationship: 

Another  set  of  social  needs  develops  out  of  the 
subordinate's  relationship  to  his  supervisor. 
Naturally  the  subordinate  wants  to  be  treated 
fairly:    He  wants  a  fair  hearing  when  he  thinks 
his  supervisor  has  made  a  wrong  decision,  and 
he  wants  the  right  to  appeal  over  the  supervisor's 
head.    Most  people  like  praise  when  they  do  some- 
thing well  ....  The  average  worker  also  ex- 
pects acceptance  from  his  supervisor — that  is, 
understanding  and  consideration  when  he  makes 
a  mistake.    Finally,  he  wants  to  know  where 
he  stands.^ 

Work  fulfills  not  only  social  but  egoistic  needs  of  which 
the  most  important  Is  fulfillment  in  terms  of  accomplishment  via 
importance  of  work,  rate  of  progress,  completion  and  productive- 
ness.   Jobs  considered  to  be  of  high  prestige  offer  more  satis- 
faction than  low  status  jobs. 

Accomplishment  In  terms  of  progress  and  comple.tlon  means 
that  people  like  to  measure  their  progress  and  be  told  and/or 
know  about  the  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  progress  of  their 


■*-Work  in  America,  Report  of  a  Special  Task  Force  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1973),  p.  1. 

^Leonard  R.  Sayles  and  George  Strauss,  Human  Behavior  in 
Organizations  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1960),  p.  10. 
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assignment  and  to  see  their  assignments  completed.  This  leads 
to  the  needs  of  people  to  feel  that  they  are  productive,  i.e., 
that  they  are  turning  out  work  which  is  useful. 

Robert  Blauner  who  has  developed  a  theory  of  job  aliena- 
tion noted:     (1)  jobs  which  do  not  allow  the  employees  to  con- 
trol their  immediate  work  environment  result  in  a  sense  of  power- 
lessness;  (2)  jobs  which  do  not  allow  for  development  of  relation- 
ships between  individual  acts  and  the  ''broader  life  program*'  fail 
to  create  situations  in  which  the  individual  role  is  seen  "as 
fitting  into  the  total  system  of  goals  of  the  organization" — a 
sense  of  meaninglessness  results;  and  (3)  jobs  which  are  boring, 
monotonous  and  as  a  result  do  not  provide  the  opportunities  for 
personal  self-growth,  i.e.,  when  jobs  become  means  rather  than 
fulfilling  ends,  employees  develop  a  feeling  of  self-estrangement. 
Likewise  jobs  where  employees  are  excluded  from  numerous  informal 

work  groups  give  employees  a  feeling  of  social  isolation.  All 

3 

this  leads  in  turn  to  alienation.      In  his  words: 

Alienation  exists  when  workers  are  unable  to 
control  their  immediate  work  processes,  to  develop 
.a  sense  of  purpose  and  function  which  connects 
their  jobs  to  the  over-all  organization  of  produc- 
tion, to  belong  to  integrated  industrial  communi- 
ties, and  when  they  fail  to  become  involved  in 
the  activity  of  work  as  a  mode  of  personal  t^elf- 
expression.^ 

Wilensky  and  Lebeaux  noted  other  types  of  behaviors 
besides  alienation  which  could  result  in  a  non-productive  work 


Robert  Blauner,  Alienation  and  Freedom  (Chicago,  1964), 
pp.  15-34. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  15. 
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environment  (although  they  are  talking  about  factor  workers, 

their  statements  can  be  applied  to  all  employees  of  corporations): 

.  .  .  Small  wonder  that  Investigators  report 
sharp  disaffection  and  class-conscious  political 
attitudes  among  some  factory  workers — the  feeling 
that  work  is  oppressive  and  meaningless;  that 
"success"  is  a  matter  of  luck,  pull,  having  the 
right  connections  .... 

While  there  Is  little  evidence  on  this  point, 
it  seems  possible  that  the  frustrations  of  the 
work  routine  on  the  assembly  line  place  a  heavy 
hand  on  the  worker's  off-the-job  thought  and 
feeling,  that  the  deadening  rhythms  of  the  fac- 
tory tend  to  be  repeated  in  his  leisure  time. 
Lacking  satisfaction  on  the  job,  he  may  seek 
synthetic  substitutes  in  passive  consumption 
of  the  standardized  products  of  "mass  culture" 
off  the  job.    If  this  passive  exposure  to  TV, 
film,  comics,  and  sports  arena  Itself  offers 
insufficient  release  of  tension.  It  may  help 
to  explain  the  explosiveness  of  life  In  a 
factory  city  like  Detroit — the  race  riots  and 
bar  brawls,  the  passionate  hostility  to  manage- 
ment shown  In  work-place  and  union  meeting  .... 

Addressing  the  concept  of  participation,  John  R.  P. 

French,  Jr.,  and  Robert  D.  Caplan  noted: 

Participation  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  a 
person  has  influence  on  decision  processes  of 
the  organization «    To  the  extent  that  people's 
knowledge,  opinions,  and  wishes  are  excluded 
from  such  decision  processes,  we  say  that  they 
have  low  participation  .... 

Early  experimental  research  has  shown  that  lack 
of  opportunities  to  participate  In  such  decisions 
can  create  strain  in  the  person  and  even  adversely 
affect  productivity  .... 

Our  study  of  forty-four  such  organizations  re- 
vealed that  high  participation  was  associated 
with  high  satisfaction  with  the  job  and  the 
organization,  high  self-esteem,  low  alienation, 
high  commitment  to  work  and  to  the  organization. 


'Wilensky  and  Lebeaux,  pp.  Ill  and  61. 
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more  innovation  for  better  ways  of  doing  the  job, 
doing  more  extra  work,  reading  more  books  and 
magazines  related  to  work,  a  higher  performance 
evaluation  by  one's  manager,  and  lower  absenteeism. 

In  conclusion,  the  main  reason  for  including  sections  on 
the  managers*  views  of  their  working  environment  and  their  job 
satisfaction  is  to  see  how  Black  and  white  managers  differ  in 
their  views.    This  will  be  helpful  to  firms  who  want  to  improve 
their  Affirmative  Action  Programs.     No  company  will  have  a  suc- 
cessful Affirmative  Action  Program  if  their  Black  managers  be- 
lieve they  are  limited  in  interacting  in  their  firms,  believe 
they  are  being  rejected »  believe  they  will  not  be  able  to  sat- 
isfy their  needs,  goals,  and  aspirations,  believe  their  work 
environment  is  unsatisfactory,  and  believe  their  overall  work 
experience  is  unsatisfactory.    Those  Black  managers  who  feel  this 
way  will  not  readily  identify  with  the  company  and  will  not  per- 
form to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  capabilities. 

The  Managers'  Attitudes  about  Their  Past 
Progress  in  Their  Companies 

This  section  will  deal  primarily  with  the  managers' 
attitudes  about  their  progress  in  their  companies.  Considering 
that  the  majority  of  the  Black  managers  have  pessimistic  attitudes 
about  the  opportunities  that  exist  in  their  firms  and  in  the  cor- 
porate world  in  general,  one  would  expect  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  a  majority  of  the  Black  managers  with  their  past  progress. 

6r.  D.  Caplan  and  John  R.  P.  French,  Jr.,  "Organizational 
Stress  and  Industrial  Strain,"  in  Alfred  J.  Morrow,  ed.  ,  The 
Failure  of  Success  (New  York,  1972),  pp.  49-50. 
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This  is  not  the  case.    When  the  managers  were  asked  the  question: 
Have  you  progressed  as  rapidly  as  you  think  you  should  in  this 
company?,  two-thirds  of  the  Black  managers  and  four-fifths  of 
the  white  managers  answered  affirmatively.    The  Black  and  white 
female  managers  are  more  dissatisfied  with  their  progress  than 
the  males  are,  as  Table  1  shows. 

TABLE  1 

HAVE  THE  MANAGERS  PROGRESSED  AS  RAPIDLY 
AS  THEY  THINK  THEY  SHOULD? 


Response                           Black  Black  White  White 

Males  Female  s  Mai es  Females 

(N-93)  (N=23)  (N=133)  (N=23) 

Yes                                    69  %             52  %  82  %  74  % 

No                                     29                 48  18  26 

Other  2  0  0  0_ 

Total                               ICQ  100  100  100 


Approximately  42  percent  of  the  Black  managers  are  not 
satisfied  with  their  progress  or  feel  that  they  are  not  really 
certain  because  of  their  short  periods  of  employment  with  their 
firms.    The  Black  managers  with  more  than  four  years  of  service  . 
are  more  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  progress  than  those 
with  four  or  less  years  of  service.     For  example,  72  percent  of 
those  with  four  or  less  years  of  service,  compared  to  60  percent 
of  those  with  more  than  four  years  of  service,  are  satisfied  with 
their  progress.     Furthermore,  only  45  percent  of  those  with  more 
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than  eight  years  of  service  expressed  satisfaction  with  their 
progress.    There  were  no  observable  differences  among  white 
managers  with  various  lengths  of  service • 

The  reasons  the  managers  are  satisfied  with  their  progress 
in  their  companies  are  listed  in  Table  2. 

Some  of  the  individual  comments  of  the  Black  managers 
which  follow  will  show  that  the  short  time  most  of  the  Black 
managers  have  been  with  their  firms  is  a  major  factor  in  explain- 
ing why  66  percent  of  them  have  been  satisfied  with  their  past 
progress • 

For  example,  a  Black  middle  level  manager  from  Cousins 
Manufacturing  who  has  been  with  his  firm  for  three  years :  "In 
the  time  I  have  been  here  I  have  received  four  promotions  and 
related  salary  increases."    However,  he  rated  his  chances  of 
achieving  upper  management  as  poor  because  of  the  "ultra-con- 
servative" racist  attitudes  which  exist  in  his  firm. 

A  middle  level  Black  manager  who  has  been  with  the  same 
company  only  nine  months:  "in  terms  of  entry  level  positions  I 
am  satisfied — the  future  is  unknown." 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  from  Aiints  Manufacturing, 
although  satisfied  with  his  progress*,  believes  that  he  could 
handle  more  responsibilities:     "I  have  only  been  with  the  com-- 
pany  for  three  years.     I  think  I  am  more  than  capable  of  han- 
dling a  larger  job,  but  I  have  progressed  as  rapidly  as  I  should 
have.    I  set  goals  and  I'm  on  the  way  to  reaching  them." 

o 
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TABLE  2 

REASONS  THE  MANAGERS  ARE  SATISFIED 
WITH  THEIR  PROGRESS 


Reasons 


Black 
Managers 
(N=76) 


White 
Managers 
(N=126) 


Short  period  of  time  with  the  firm  and 

has  achieved  the  position  faster  than 

most  people.  28  % 

Goals  and  aspirations  are  being 

achieved  either  on  schedule  or 

faster  than  v^s  anticipated.  20 

Company  has  fair  promotional 

opportunities;  therefore,  has 

progressed  as  rapidly  as  most  people.  15 

Can't  really  say  because  of  the  short 

period  of  time  with  the  firm,  but  seems 

to  be  progressing  all  right  thus  far.  11 

Has  progressed  faster  than  most  people.  6 

Limited  amount  of  education  but  has 
progressed.  5 

Limited  amount  of  experience  but 
has  progressed;  has  progressed  accord- 
ing to  capabilities ;  abilities  are 
being  fulfilled.  5 

At  first  did  not,  but  now  is  progressing.  1 

Other  9 

Total  100 


8  % 
25 
22 

0 

13 

11 


16 
4 
1 


100 
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Finally,  a  Black  who  made  middle  management  in  Ace  Public 
Utility  after  two  and  one-half  years  under  the  high  risk-high  reward 
program  said,  "I  came  in  under  the  MAP  program.    After  I  had  been 
in  it  for  one  year  I  was  evaluated  as  being  able  to  assume  a  dis- 
trict level  position  in  five  years.    I  have  been  advanced  quite 
rapidly — I  reached  district  level  in  two  and  one-half  years.** 

Table  3  lists  the  reasons  the  Black  and  white  managers  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  progress. 

Some  of  the  individual  statements  of  the  managers  will 
give  insights  about  their  dissatisfaction. 

A  white  middle  level  manager  from  Deuce  Public  Utility, 
who  has  been  with  his  firm  twenty-four  years:    **I  have  been  here 
twenty-four  years  and  I  have  the  ability  to  do  the  top  job  in  my 
department.     It  is  open  now  and  has  not  been  filled — I  believe  I 
should  be  promoted  into  the  job  since  I  have  the  ability  and  sen- 
iority, but  maybe  I  am  not  political  enough.** 

A  white  female  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank,  who  only  had 
a  high  school  degree  but  has  taken  numerous  banking  courses  for  a 
total  of  six  of  her  twenty  years  at  the  bank:    **I  have  been  with 
the  company  twenty  years  and  have  taken  many  courses.  *  I  have  been 
held  back  because  I  am  a  woman.     I  even  took  a  managers*  training 
program  six  years  ago." 

A  white  middle  level  manager  from  Ajax  Manufacturing  gave 
these  reasons  for  not  being  satisfied  with  his  progress:     **Up  until 
two  years  ago  I  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  because  of 
the  turnover  in  our  staff  I  have  fallen  into  bad  graces  with  the 
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TABLE  3 


REASONS  THE  MANAGERS  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED 
WITH  THEIR  PROGRESS 


Reasons 

Black 
Managers 
(N=38) 

White 
Managers 
(N=30) 

Progress  hindered  due  to  race . 

57  % 

3  % 

Has  experience  and  qualifications  ^ 
but  others  with  less  experience  and 
qualifications  have  been  promoted 
over  respondent* 

18 

10 

Not  given  a  chance  to  prove 
ability  or  fulfill  potential 

15 

17 

At  first  did  not,  but  now  is 
proRressinR . 

5 

7 

Lacks  political  influence. 

5 

7 

Not  willing  to  move  from  the  area. 

3 

7 

Lack  of  education. 

3 

10 

Progress  hindered  due  to  sex,  i.e., 
being  a  female. 

0 

13 

Superiors  have  held  respondent  back. 

0 

10 

Came  in  under  the  old  promotional 
system,  i.e.,  began  at  the  lowest 
level  rather  than  where  respondent 
belonged. 

0 

•  7 

Other 

5 

20 

Total* 

111 

121 

The  total  percentages  are  over  100  because  some  managers 
gave  more  than  one  reason  for  their  dissatisfaction  with  their 
progress . 
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Vice-President  of  Industrial  Relations  and  I  didn't  get  promoted 
into  a  couple  of  the  openings  that  I  should  have  been." 

A  white  middle  level  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility: 
"I  have  been  at  the  same  level  for  the  past  seventeen  years — I 
wouldn't  take  a  job  so  it  was  held  against  me  way  back  when.*' 

A  lower  level  Black  female  manager  who  has  been  with  the 
same  company  for  fourteen  years:    "I  knew  I  had  the  ability  but 
when  I  came  to  the  company  in  1958  they  weren't  promoting  Blacks. 

A  Black  middle  level  manager  with  a  law  degree  from  the 
same  company  tells  how  a  supervisor  can  either  help  or  hinder 
your  progress:     "My  first  boss  indicated  that  I  would  be  where  I 
am  now  one  year  ago.    When  I  changed  bosses  I  got  a  racist  boss 
who  held  me  back." 

A  Black  middle  level  manager  in  Aunts  Manufacturing  who 
only  makes  $14,500  even  though  he  has  an  engineering  degree,  an 
MBA,  and  five  years  of  work  experience,  said:    "For  my  experience 
and  background  I  am  not  being  promoted  fast  enough.    They  say  that 
I'm  too  young.     The  real  reason  that  I'm  not  getting  any  promotions 
is  because  I'm  Black  and  the  company  is  afraid  of  employee  and 
customer  reaction." 

In  general,  these  statements  by  the  Black  managers  indi- 
cate either  that  they  have  been  with  their  firms  for  long  periods 
of  time  and  feel  they  have  not  progressed  because  of  racial  dis- 
crimination or  that  they  have  been  with  their  firms  short  periods 
of  time  but  do  not  believe  they  have  been  placed  in  positions 
which  reflect  their  qualifications.     In  addition,  the  previous 
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responses  show  that,  in  general,  the  few  white  managers  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  progress  believe  politics  has  played 
a  role. 

In  sum;    while  the  vast  majority  of  both  Black  and  white 
managers  are  satisfied  with  their  progress,  there  are  some  in- 
dications that  the  Black  managers  will  become  more  dissatisfied 
as  their  length  of  service  increases. 

The  Managers'  Attitudes  about  Selecting  New  Jobs> 
Their  Future  Progress  in  Their  Companies, 
and  Their  Goals 

This  section  will  discuss  the  managers'  views  about 

Important  factors  in  their  selecting  a  job,  their  future  progress, 

their  goals,  and  how  compatible  they  think  their  goals  are  with  the 

progress  they  foresee  for  themselves. 

A.     Important  and  unimportant  factors  in 
selecting  a  new  job 

The  recent  HEW  study  on  work  listed  eight  factors  workers 

believe  are  most  important  with  regard  to  their  jobs.    The  study 

said: 

This  unique  and  monumental  study,  to  which  we  often 
refer  in  this  report,  is  based  on  a  representative 
sample  of  1,533  American  workers  at  all  occupational 
levels.    When  these  workers  were  asked  how  important 
they  regarded  some  25  aspects  of  work,  they  ranked 
in  order  of  importance: 

1.     Interesting  work 

2»    Enough  help  and  equipment  to  get  the  job 
done 

3.  Enough  information  to  get  the  job  done 

4.  Enough  authority  to  get  the  job  done 

5.  Good  pay 
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6*    Opportunity  to  develop  special  abilities 

7.  Job  security 

8.  Seeing  the  results  of  one's  work. 

The  managers'  responses  to  the  next  three  questions, 
especially  the  white  managers',  generally  support  the  findings 
of  the  Labor  Department  study*    One  question  the  managers  were 
asked  was;    Just  supposing  you  were  going  to  choose  a  new  job, 
which  one  of  these  things  would  be  most  important  to  you? 
High  Income 

No  Danger  of  Being  Fired;  Security 
Lots  of  Free  Time 
Chances  for  Advancement 

The  Work  is  Important  and  Gives  a  Sense  of 

Ac  comp 1 ishmen  t 
The  Work  is  Interesting 

The  Work  Gives  Lots  of  Chances  to  Meet  People 
Other 

Fifty  percent  of  the  Black  managers  and  73  percent  of  the 
white  managers  selected,  as  being  the  most  important,  either  the 
work  is  important  and  gives  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  or  the 
work  is  interesting.    The  Black  females  are  closer  to  the  white 
managers  in  their  responses  than  the  Black  males.    For  example, 
63  percent  of  the  Black  females,  compared  to  46  percent  of  the 
Black  males,  selected  either  the  work  is  important  and  gives  a 
sense  of  accomplishment,  or  the  work  is  interesting.    Another  dif- 
ference which  occurs  between  the  Black  males  and  females  is  that 
three  times  the  percentage  of  Black  males  than  females  selected 
chances  of  advancement  as  the  most  important  factor — 26  percent 
of  the  Black  males  and  9  percent  of  the  Black  females.  The 
Black  males  and  females  are  quite  similar  with  regard  to  the 

^Work  in  America,  p.  13. 
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Importance  they  place  on  salary — 22  percent  of  the  Black  males 
and  19  percent  of  the  Black  females  selected  salary  as  the  most 
important  factor. 

The  white  males'  and  females'  selections  of  the  most 
important  factors  when  choosing  another  job  are  quite  similar. 

When  age  is  used  as  the  control  variable,  94  percent  of 
the  white  managers  30  or  younger  selected  as  most  important  the 
interest  and  importance  of  their  work,  while  only  41  percent  of 
the  Black  managers  30  and  younger  selected  these  factors.  Only 
cae  white  manager  30  and  younger  selected  income,  compared  to  24 
percent  of  the  Black  managers.     Sixteen  percent  of  the  Black  man- 
agers in  this  age  group  selected  advancement  and  none  of  the  white 
managers.     Similar  differences  but  less  severe  are  noticed  among 
the  30-40  age  group  and- even  less  in  the  over  40  age  group. 

The  managers*  selections  of  the  most  important  factor 
when  choosing  a  new  job  supports  the  proposition  put  forth  in  the 
introduction  to  this  chapter  that  many  employees  need  to  feel  that 
their  work  is  important,  gives  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  and  is 
interesting. 

The  23  percent  difference  between  the  percent  of  Black 
managers  and  white  managers  who  selected  the  work  is  important 
and  interesting  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  white  managers  in  this  study  are  in  secure,  well-paying, 
middle  and  upper  level  management  positions,  while  most  of  the 
Black  managers  are  in  low-paying,  low  level  management  positions; 
therefore,  the  white  managers  are  more  concerned  with  more  aesthetic 
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needs  and  the  Black  managers  are  more  Interested  in  practical 
needs  such  as  money  and  chances  for  advancement. 

Another  reason  the  whita  managers  select  the  importance 
of  work  and  the  sense  of  accomplishment  more  than  the  Black  man- 
agers is  that  many  of  the  white  managers  might  be  assuming  that 
salary  increases  and  chances  for  advancement  will  be  a  part  of 
any  job  they  have,  while  the  Black  managers  cannot  make  such 
assumptions . 

Table  4  shows  which  of  these  factors  the  managers  believe 
would  be  most  important  if  they  were  looking  for  another  job. 

When  the  managers  were  asked  to  indic^.te  which  of  the 
remaining  things  would  be  second  in  importance  and  of  least  im- 
portance, the  differences  between  the  responses  of  the  Black  and 

g 

white  managers  become  increasingly  smaller. 

B.    Goals  and  aspirations 

Not  only  do  the  Black  managers  consider  advancement  and 
salary  more  important  than  the  white  managers,  but  they  also 
want  to  advance  faster  and  reach  the  same  levels  of  management 
as  those  to  which  the  white  managers  aspire,  if  not  higher  levels. 

Chart  1  shows  the  differences  between  the  expected  and 
desired  times  for  promotion.    This  chart  clearly  indicates  substan- 
tial differences  between  the  Black  and  white  managers'  expected 
and  desired  times  for  their  next  promotions.    For  example,  43 

^See  Appendix  B,  p.  555,  for  the  frequency  distribu- 
tion of  the  managers'  responses  to  these  two  questions. 
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TABLE  4 

WHICH  FACTOR  WOULD  BE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
WHEN  SELECTING  A  NEW  JOB 


Factors  Black  \^ite 

Managers  Managers 
(N=116)  (N=156) 


The  Work  is  Important  and 

Gives  a  Sense  of  Accomplishment  42  %  60  % 

Chances  for  Advancement  22  8 

High  Income  20  12 

The  Work  is  Interesting                          8  13 
No  Danger  of  Being  Fired; 

Security                                                 3  2 
The  Work  Gives  Lots  of  Chances 

to  Meet  People                                         1  2 

Lots  of  Free  Time                                    1  1 

Other                                                      3  2 


Total  100  100 
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percent  of  the  Black  and  28  percent  of  the  white  managers  want 
to  be  advanced  immediately,  while  no  Black  managers  and  only  one 
\^ite  manager  believe  they  will  be  advanced  immediately.  Also 
72  percent  of  the  Black  and  48  percent  of  the  white  managers  waat 
to  be  promoted  within  at  least  one  year,  but  only  35  percent  of 
the  Black  and  23  percent  of  the  white  managers  believe  they  ac- 
tually will  be  advanced  within  the  next  year. 

In  genera].,  the  younger  lower  level  Black  and  white  mana- 
gers want  to  be  promoted  sooner  tnan  the  older  middle  and  upper 
level  managers. 
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As  Table  5  sliows,  the  level  of  management  the  Black  and 
white  managers  would  like  to  achieve  is  quite  similar. 


TABLE  5 

LEVEL  OF  MANAGEMENT  THE  MANAGERS 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  ACHIEVE 


Level                                                    Black  White  White 

Managers  Managers  Managers 

(N=116)  (N=156)  (N=156) 

Lower  Level                                              2  %  6  %  9  % 

Middle  Level^                                         29  22  26 

Upper  Level                                           53  52  58 

President                                              14  7  7 

Stay  at  Present  Level  2  13  0_ 

Total                                                      100  100  100 


This  column  includes  the  percentage  of  v/hite  managers 
who  want  to  remain  at  their  present  levels. 

Even  though  all  participants  in  this  study  were  at 

least  at  lov;er  level  management,  those  v;ho  selected  this  level 

as  their  goal  did  so  because  they  still  have  a  number  of  steps 
v/ithin  this  level  to  which  they  could  advance. 

To  this  point,  i'c  has  been  shown  that  the  Black  managers 
(1)  place  much  more  emphasis  on  high  income  and  chances  for 


^There  is  a  realistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  less- 
educated  Black  managers  with  regard  to  their  goals  and  aspirations 
in  white  corporations  at  this  time.     They  realize  that  for  Blacks 
to  make  upper  management  positions  they,  must  be  super-qualified. 
They  also  realise  that  firms  are  placing',  greater  emphasis  on  their 
managers'  possessing  college  degrees.     Tlicse  factors  explain  v/hy 
tv/enty-four  of  the  twenty-nine  Black  manage^rs  who  do  not  have 
bachelors  degrees  only  want  to  achieve  middle  management  positions 
and  it  also  expJains  v/liy  52  percent  of  the  Black  females,  all  of 
v;liom  do  not  have  college  degrees,  selected  the  middle  level  of 
mana^',emcnt . 
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advancement  than  white  managers,  (2)  would  like  to  be  promoted 
sooner  than  white  managers,  and  (3)  would  like  to  achieve  slightly 
higher  positions  than  white  managers.     Thus,  contrary  to  many  of 
the  white  managers'  stereotype  beliefs,  the  Black  managers  are 
ambitious  and  in  fact  somewhat  more  ambitious  than  the  white 
managers  in  this  study. 

It  is  important  to  look  in  more  detail  at  possible  reasons 
why  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  the  managers  are  only  ilightly 
different  or,  if  anything,  why  the  Black  managers  are  more  ambi- 
tious, considering  the  fact  that  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
Black  managers  come  from  working  class  backgrounds  and  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  white  managers  come  from  middle  and  upper  class 
backgrounds • 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II,  many  studies^^  have 
shown  that  middle  class  people  have  higher  occupational  aspira- 
tions than  lower  class  people  primarily  because  of  more  counsel- 
ing and  encouragement  from  parents.    While  this  explanation  applies 
to  the  white  managers,  it  does  not  seem  to  pertain  to  the  Black 
managers'  situation. 

When  the  managers'  aspirations  are  correlated  vith  the 
mothers'  and  fathers'  educational  achievement  and  fathers' 

Harry  J.  Crochett,  Jr.,  "Psychological  Origins  of 
Mobility,**  in  Neil  J.  Smelser  and  Seymour  M.  Lipset,  eds., 
Social  Structure  and  Mobility  in  Economic  Df>velopment  (Chicago, 
1966),  pp.  280-309.    Eli  Ginzberg,  et  al. ,  Occupational  Choice 
(New  York,  1951),  p.   78.     Seymour  M.  Lipset  and  Reinhart  Bendix, 
Social  Mobility  in  an  Industrial  Society  (Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles,  1958). 
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occupational  achievement,  It  is  found  that  those  white  managers 
whose  fathers  and/or  mothers  were  highly  educated  and  those  white 
managers  whose  fathers  were  in  high  professional  and/or  manager- 
ial positions  have  higher  aspirations  than  those  managers  whose 
parents  did  not  possess  these  characteristics.    For  example,  84 
percent  of  those  white  managers  whose  fathers  had  at  least  bach- 
elors degrees,  compared  to  57  percent  of  those  whose  fathers  had 
only  a  high  school  diploma  or  less  aspire  to  be  or  already  are 
upper  level  managers. 

With  regard  to  the  Black  managers  this  trend  is  not  as 
clear  as  it  is  for  the  white  managers.     Sixty-five  percent  of 
the  Black  managers  whose  fathers  had  only  a  high  school  diploma 
or  less  and  68  percent  whose  fathers  had  at  least  bachelors 
degrees  aspire  to  become  upper  level  managers. 

The  primary  reason  that  Blacks  from  the  lower  class  have 
similar  aspirations  to  those  from  the  middle  class  is  that  even 
though  their  parents  were  not  from  the  middle  class,  their  parents 
have  expected  them  to  get  an  education,  work  hard,  and  make  some- 
thing of  themselves.    Goodwin  found  support  for  this  contention 
when  he  noted  that  poor  people  hold  just  as  strong  work  ethics 
as  the  middle  class.    He  ilso  noted  that  poor  Black  children  whose 
families  were  on  welfare  had  a  much  more  positiv^^.  work  ethic  at- 
titude than  white  middle  class  children. 

Another  possible  influence  on  the  Black  managers'  goals 
and  aspirations  is  how  far  they  perceive  Blacks  can  go  in  their 

^^Goodwin,  passim* 
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companies.     It  is  quite  probable  that  if  Black  managers  believe 

the  highest  a  Black  can  go  in  their  companies  is  the  middle  level 

of  management,  they  might  at  first  want  to  become  members  of  the 

upper  level  of  management  but  after  a  time  they  might  either  revise 

their  goals  downward  because  they  believe  it  is  impossible  to 

achieve  upper  management  or  they  might  leave  their  companies. 

Ad  Wilensky  and  Lebeaux  said: 

Thwarted  mobility  aspirations  may  lead  to  quite 
different  adjustments,  however.    Chinoy  .  .  . 
reports  the  reactions  of  a  group  of  auto  workers 
(mostly  Census  "semi-skilled")  to  the  disparity 
between  the  promises  of  the  American  Creed  and  the 
realities  of  their  own  experience.     He  suggests 
that  these  workers  have  redefined  "getting  ahead": 
they  scale  down  their  ambitions  to  small  goals 
obtainable  in  the  shop;  they  include  security  and 
material  possessions  in  the  concept  of  "getting 
ahead"  .   .  .  .^2 

In  analyzing  how  far  up  the  occupational  ladder  the  Black 
managers  believe  a  Black  can  go  in  their  companies  and  the  desired 
positions  the  Black  managers  want  to  achieve,  63  percent  of  those 
Black  managers  who  will  remain  with  their  firms  desire  to  achieve 
positions  in  the  upper  level  of  management.    More  than  half  of 
them  believe  a  Black  can  make  it  to  at  least  upper  management 
positions;  of  the  35  percent  who  desire  to  achieve  positions 
up  to  the  middle  level  of  management,  only  one-quarter  believe 
Blacks  can  make  it  to  upper  managerial  levels.     From  these  fig- 
ures it  seems  that  some  Black  managers  might  base  their  goals 
and  aspirations  at  least  in  part  on  their  impressions  of  how 
far  a  Klack  can  go  in  their  companies.    Twenty-one  of  the 

^^Wilensky  and  Lebeaux,  p.  111. 
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twenty-four  Black  managers  who  said  they  might  leave  their  firms 
believe  a  Black  can  only  go  to  middle  management  and  nineteen  of 
them  want  to  achieve  at  least  upper  mauagemeut  positions.  This 
suggests  that  many  Black  managers,  especially  if  they  are  edu- 
cated and  have  high  amibitions,  will  leave  their  firms  if  they 
believe  there  is  a  barrier  at  some  low  level  of  management  over 
which  they  cannot  cross. 

C.    Major  obstacles 

Many  of  the  Black  and  white  managers  believe  there  are 
major  obstacles  preventing  them  from  achieving  their  desired 
goals — 56  percent  and  47  percent,  respectively. 

There  are  no  large  differences  between  those  managers 
who  believe  there  are  obstacles  and  those  managers  who  do  not 
when  the  positions  the  managers  eventually  would  like  to  achieve 
are  correlated  with  whether  they  believe  there  are  major  obstacles 
preventing  them  from  achieving  their  positions. 

Many  of  those  Black  managers  who  indicated  that  there  are 
not  any  major  obstacles  believe  this  because  chey  believe  in  them- 
selves and  their  abilities.     For  example,  one  Black  lower  level 
female  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank  rated  her  chances  of  obtaining 
an  upper  middle  management  position  as  good  and  does  not  feel 
there  are  any  major  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  obtaining  this 
position  on  the  basis  of  her  experience  and  qualifications,  but 

13 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  most  educated,  generally 
younger  Black  managers  who  are  the  most  ambitious  indicated 
that  they  intend  to  leave  their  firms. 
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she  said  that  "other  things  might  hinder  my  progress."    The  most 
probable  "other  thing"  hindering  her  position  is  discrimination. 
She  along  with  65  percent  of  the  Black  managers  in  this  study  wants 
to  achieve  upper  management  positions,  but  only  33  percent  believe 
that  their  firms  will  allow  qualified  Blacks  to  reach  upper  man- 
agement* 

Table  6  lists  the  obstacles  the  managers  believe  are 
hindering  their  chances  for  advancement. 

Some  interesting  comments  with  regard  to  what  the  man- 
agers believe  are  the  major  obstacles  hindering  their  progress 
follow: 

A  Black  lower  level  female  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility 
who  rated  her  chances  as  fair  for  reaching  middle  management: 
"I  lack  a  college  degree.     If  you  asked  me  three  months  ago  I 
would  have  said  that  being  Black  and  a  female  would  go  against 
you;  however,  now  they  go  for  you." 

A  white  lower  level  manager  from  the  same  company  rated 
his  chances  of  reaching  upper  management  as  fair  and  believes  the 
major  obstacles  is  his  company's  new  emphasis  on  promoting 
women:     "A  numbers  game  is  being  played  with  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  since  in  the  past  they  have  been  discriminated 
against.     It  will  probably  just  be  * window-dressing' — a  little 
more  than  tokenism.    They  will  probably  put  a  woman  where  I 
would  be  promoted  to/' 

A  white  middle  level  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank  wh  vanted 
to  become  an  upper  middle  level  manager  rated  his  chances  of 
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TABLE  6 

MAJOR  OBSTACLES  THE  MANAGERS  BELIEVE  ARE 
HINDERING  THEIR  CHANCES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 


Major  Obstacles 


Black 
Managers 
(N=65) 


White 
Managers 
(N=73) 


Race,  i.e.,  being  Black 

Lack  of  education 

Great  competition;  only  a  few 
jobs  at  that  level;  only  a  few 
positions  and' those  holding 
them  are  not  about  to  retire 

Sex,  i.e.,  being  female 

Lack  of  seniority 

Lack  of  specific  technical, 
scientific,  or  professional 
skills;  not  being  in  the 
specific  area  to  gat  the 
position 

Age,  i.e.,  too  old 

Lack   of  diverse  experiences 
Age,  i.e.,  too  young 
Lack  political  influence 
Other 
Total 


44  % 
32 


9 
7 

7 


6 
3 
3 
1 
0 
14 


0  % 
36 


12 
4 
1 


8 
14 
11 
3 
8 
21 


126 


believe  there  are  a  number  of  major  obstacles. 
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getting  a  position  ac  that  level  as  excellent,  but  he  believes 
his  lack  of  a  college  degree  would  be  a  major  obstacle  to  his 
achieving  that  level. 

Finally,  a  Black  middle  level  manager  from  Cousins  Manu- 
facturing who  rated  his  chances  as  poor  for  reaching  upper  man- 
agement said  the  major  obstacles  are  "the  apathy  and  ultra-racist 
conservatism  of  private  institutions"  such  as  his  firm.  Inciden- 
tally, he  is  satisfied  with  his  progress  thus  far. 

D,  Summary  and  Conclusions  of  the  Managers'  Attitudes 
about  Selecting  New  Jobs,  Their  Future  Progress  in 
Their  Companies  and  Their  Goals 

Several  important  facts  were  discussed  in  this  section 
which  have  significant  implications  for  the  business  community. 
The  first  is  that  many  of  the  Black  managers  are  presently  sat- 
isfied with  their  progress  primari.ly  because  of  their  short  per- 
iods of  time  with  their  firms. 

The  second  is  that  the  Black  managers,  as  do  the  white 
managers,  place  a  great  deal  of  importance  on  a  job  being  inter- 
esting and  'ihe  work  being,  important  and  giving  a  sense  of  accomplis 
ment,  but  u»any  Black  managers  also  place  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  salary  and  chances  for  advancement,  indicating  they  are  more 
ambitious  than  whites. 

The  third  is  that  overall  the  Black  managers  expect  and 
desire  to  be  promoted  sooner  than  the  white  managers.    The  fourth 
is  the  long  range  goal  of  67  percent  of  them  to  become  members  of 
the  upper  level  of  management  but  only  33  percent  believe  their 
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firms  will  allow  them  to  reach  upper  management •     The  fifth  is 
that  21  percent  of  the  Black  managers — 75  percent  of  whom  are 
college  educated — plan  to  leave  their  firms  primarily  because 
they  do  not  believe  their  firms  are  equal  opportunity  employers. 

The  important  implication  these  facts  have  for  firms  is 
that  since  many  firms  are  not  sincerely  committed  to  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Black  managers,  es- 
pecially the  young  college  educated  Blacks,  will  soon  become  dis- 
satisfied with  their  immediate  progress  and  with  their  companies 
in  general.    These  dissatisfied  managers  will  either  leave  their 
firms  or  become  very  disenchanted,  dissatisfied  managers  who  either 
will  not  be  able  to  perform  their  jobs  properly  because  of  their 
dissatisf cation  or  will  purposely  not  perform  their  jobs  properly 
because  of  their  dissatisfaction.    It  is  more  likely  they  would 
leave  their  firms.    For  example,  92  percent  of  those  managers 
leaving  their  firms  answered  at  least  five  of  the  seven  questions 
about  tbair  companies'  employment  policies  toward  Blacks  negatively, 
compared  to  55  percent  of  those  who  will  stay  with  their  firms. 

It  is  clear  that  no  firm  will  be  able  to  achieve  any  reason- 
able affirmative  action  goals ,  if  they  have  a  25  percent  turnover 
rate  of  Black  managers,  especially  the  highly  educated  and  moti- 
vated Blacks.     Put  another  way,  while  these  firms  will  retain  many 
average  Black  managers,  as  they  do  whites,  they  will  never  be  able 
to  build  up  a  pool  of  highly  talented  Black  managers  from  which 
they  can  select  Blacks  to  be  promoted  to  higher  managerial  positions. 
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It  is  also  clear  that  the  overall  difference  between  the 
expected  and  desired  times  for  advancement  can  create  a  serious 
problem  for  firms,  especially  with  the  more  rigorous  enforcement 
of  equal  employment  laws.    It  was  noted  in  Chapter  III  that  with 
the  present  economic  slowdown  and  overstaffing  at  middle  and  upper 
management,  many  Black  and  white  managers  have  become  disenchanted 
with  their  progress.     Because  the  emphasis  on  affirmative  action 
coincided  with  the  economic  slowdown,  and  the  discovery  of  over- 
staffing  at  the  middle  and  upper  levels,  many  white  managers  are 
grumbling  that  they  are  not  being  promoted  because  only  Blacks 
are  being  promoted  and  many  Blacks  who  expected  to  be  promoted 
attribute  their  lack  of  promotional  opportunities  only  to  con- 
tinuous racial  discrimination  in  their  firms.    This  situation 
can  lead  to  direct  confrontation,  if  not  dealt  with  properly. 

In  concluding,  corporations  should  not  place  Black  man- 
agers, or  any  managers  for  that  matter,  in  unimportant,  uninter- 
esting, low-paying  jobs  with  little  chances  for  advancement  be- 
cause it  will  lead  to  dissatisfied  managers  who  will  probably 
leave  their  firms  and/or  will  become  problem  employees.  As 
Richard  J.  Campbell  noted  for  all  managers,  "mobility  is  the  mark 
of  success  for  the  new  breed  of  manager — if  advancement  is  slow, 
he/she  should  and  will  seek  greener  pastures."^^ 

^^R.  J.  Campbell,  unpublished  article,  AT&T,  "Attitudes, 
Expectations,  and  Career  Mobility."    See  also  Robert  J.  Albrook, 
"Why  It's  Harder  to  Keep  Good  Executives,"  Fortune,  Nov.,  196  3, 
pp.  137-180;  Eugene  Emerson  Jennings,  The  Mobile  Manager  (Ann, 
Arbor,  Mich. ,  1967). 
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The  Managers'  Work  Environment 

Chris  Argyris  wrote  in  the  introduction  to  Alfred  J. 

Morrow's  book,  The  Failure  of  Success; 

Problems  are  equally  severe  at  management  levels, 
where  incompetent  organizational  structures  create 
executive  environments  lacking  in  trust,  openness, 
and  risk  taking.     The  attitudes  that  flourish  best 
in  such  environments  are  conformity  and  defensive- 
ness,  which  often  find  expression  in  an  organiza- 
tional tendency  to  produce  detailed  information 
for  unimportant  problems  and  invalid  information 
for  important  ones.    This  tendency  ensures  inef- 
fective problem  solving,  poor  decision  making, 
and  weak  commitment  to  the  decisions  made.-^^ 

In  the  past  twenty  years  psychologists  and  sociologists 
have  stressed  the  importance  of  good  Working  relationships, 
which  are  enhanced  by  the  lack  of  role  cimbiguity,  as  important 
factors  in  improving  and/or  maintaining  organizational  efficiency. 

More  explicitly,  if  on  the  one  hand  a  manager  does  not 
have  a  good  work  relationship^^  with  his  immediate  work  group 
(subordinates,  peers,  and  superiors),  his/her  organizational 
role  will  be  ambiguous  primarily  because  the  lack  of  trust,  support 


-^^Chris  Argyris,  "A  Few  Words  in  Advance,"  in  Alfred  J.  Mor 
row.ed>>The  Failure  of  Success  (New  York,  1972),  pp.  3-4. 

''■^For  example,  see:    Chris  Argyris,  "T-Groups  .for  Or- 
ganizational Effectiveness,"  Harvard  Business  Review  (March- 
April,  1964),  60-74.    Rensis  Likert ,  The  Human  Organization; 
Its  Management  and  Value  (New  York,  1967).     Rensis  Likert, 
New  Patterns  of  Management  (New  York,  1961).    Douglas  McGregor, 
The  Human  Side  of  Enterprise  (New  York,  1960). 

1 7 

'Good  working  relationships  are  characterized  by  high 
trust,  high  supportiveness ,  and  high  interest  among  and  between 
subordinates^  peers,  and  superiors  IlI  solving  problems  which 
confront  organizational  members. 
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and  Interest  will  lead  to  a  lack  of  necessary  information  for  the 
manager.    On  the  other  hand,  If  a  manager  is  in  an  ambiguous  role 
(he/she  lacks  adequate  information  about  his/her  roles,  the  extent 
of  his/her  responsibilities  and  information  necessary  to  carry 
them  out),  this  ambiguity  will  lead  to  poor  work  relationships 
and  conflicts  which  lead  to  job  dissatisfaction.^^    Caplan  and 


French  concluded: 


We  have  already  mentioned  a  variety  of  other 
stresses,  in  addition  to  that  of  low  participation, 
which  are  also  accompanied  by  low  job  satisfaction 
atid/or  job-related  threat.    These  stresses  include 
poor  relations  with  others,  role  conflict,  role 
ambiguity,  and  quantitative  and  qualitative  over- 
load.   Of  all  the  stresses  we  have  considered,  low 
participation  has  the  greatest  harmful  effect  on 
job  satisfaction  and  threat.    This  means  that  par- 
ticipation is  a  relatively  important  determinant 
of  psychological  well-being. 

Since  participation  is  also  significantly 
correlated  with  low  role  ambiguity,  good  relations 
with  others,  and  low  overload,  it  is  conceivable 
that  its  effects  are  widespread,  and  that  all  the 
relationships  between  these  other  stresses  and 
psychological  strain  can  be  accounted  for  i  i  terms 
of  how  much  the  person  participates.    This,  in 
fact,  appears  to  be  the  case.    When  we  control  or 
hold  constant,  through  statistical  analysis  tech- 
niques, the  amount  of  participation  a  person  re- 
ports, then  the  correlations  between  all  the  above 
stresses  and  job  satisfaction  and  job-related  threat 
drop  quite  noticeably.    This  suggests  that'  low  par- 
ticipation generates  these  related  stresses,  and 
that  increasing  participation  is  an  efficient  way 
of  reducing  many  other  stresses  which  also  lead  to 
psychological  strain. 19 

Because  of  the  important  role  participation  plays  In  the 

managers*  satisfaction  with  their  jobs,  in  this  section  the  managers' 


^^Robert  D.  Caplan  and  John  R.  P.  French,  "Organisation 
Stress  and  Individual  Strain,^'  in  Morrow^  p.  51. 


^^ibid. ,  p.  51. 
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responses  to  questions  about  their  general  work  environment  will 
be  discussed  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the  managers*  views 
of  their  job  responsibilities,  their  power  and  authority  to  make 
and  influence  decisions  and  their  relationships  with  their 
superiors. 

Rather  than  discuss  each  question  separately,  which  would 
be  confusing  and  time-consuming,  the  managers'  responses  to  each 
question  will  be  listed,  and  an  overall  index  of  six  of  the  major 
questions  will  be  analyzed. 

The  central  proposition  put 'forth  to  the  managers  was: 
All  of  us  occasionally  feel  bothered  by  certain  kinds  of  things 
in  our  work.    Listed  below  are  a  number  of  examples  of  things 
that  sometimes  bother  people.    We  would  like  you  to  respond  to 
each  example  in  terms  of  how  frequently  you  feel  bothered  by  each 
of  them.    Table  7  shows  the  managers'  responses. 

As  one  can  see  from  the  responses,  the  Black  managers  are 
generally  bothered  more  by  these  things  in  their  work  environment 
than  the  white  managers.    This  is  not  surprising,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising that  in  view  of  their  extremely  negative  views  of  their 
companies'  employment  policies  towards  Blacks  and  the  racial 
atmosphere  which  exists  in  their  firms  an  even  higher  percentage 
of  Black  managers  are  not  bothered  by  these  factors. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  concise  and  consistent  view  of 
the  managers'  responses  to  six  of  the  most  important  questions 
regarding  factors  which  bother  the  managers  in  their  work  envir- 
onment, an  index  was  formed.    The  six  questions  which  make  up 
the  index  are: 
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How  frequently  are  you  bothered  by  feeling  that  you 
have  too  little  authority  to  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibilities assigned  to  you? 

How  frequently  are  you  bothered  by  being  unclear 
on  just  what  the  scope  and  responsibilities  of 
your  job  are? 

How  frequently  are  you  bothered  by  thinking  that 
you'll  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  conflicting 
demands  of  various  people  over  you? 

How  frequently  are  you  bothered  by  not  knowing 
what  your  superior  thinks  of  you,  how  he  eval- 
uates your  performance? 

How  frequently  are  you  bothered  by  feeling  un- 
able to  influence  your  immediate  superior's 
decisions  and  actions  that  affect  you? 

How  frequently  are  you  bothered  by  having  to 
do  things  on  the  job  that  are  against  your 
better  judgment? 

Tables  8  and  9  show  the  percentage  of  managers  by  race, 

sex,  and  managerial  level  who  answered  the  questions  unfavorably. 

A  score  of  one  is  given  for  a  response  of  rather  often  or  nearly 

all  the  time  and  no  score  is  given  for  a  response  of  never  or 

rarely. 

These  two  tables  show  more  concisely  that  overall  the 
Black  managers  are  bothered  by  more  things  in  their  work  en- 
vironment than  the  white  managers.    Also  the  female  managers 
in  lower  level  positions  are  the  most  bothered  by  their  work 
environment.    In  analyzing  more  defined  groups,  which  in  some 
cases  have  relatively  few  numbers  in  each  cell,  it  is  found 
that  white  females  in  middle  and  upper  management  positions, 
all  of  whom  are  over  30,  and  Black  middle  level  managers  30 
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TABLE  8 

THE  BLACK  MANAGERS'  OVERALL  VIEWS  OF 
THEIR  WORK  ENVIRONMENT 


Overall  Views  Black  Males  Black  Females 

Lower  Middle  Lower  Middle 

(N=60)         (N=33)  (N=22)  (N=l) 


Not  at  all  Bothered  38  %  38  %  29  %  0  % 
(0) 

Somewhat  Bothered  43               36  39  0 
(1-2) 

Most  Bothered'  19  26  32  100 

(3-6) 

Total  100  100  100  100 


TABLE  9 

THE  WHITE  MANAGERS'  OVERALL  VIEWS  OF 
THEIR  WORK  ENVIRONMENT 


Overall  Views  White  Males  White  Females 

Lower  Middle  Upper  Lower  Middle  Upper 
(N=33)  (N=72)     (N=28)  (N=16)  (N=5)  (N=2) 


Not  at  all  Bothered  50  %  55  %  58  %  44  %  60  %  100  % 
(0) 

Somewhat  Bothered  40  39  39  13  40  0 
(1-2) 

Most  Bothered  10  6  3  43  0  0 

(3-6) 

Total  100  ,  100  100  100  100  100 
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and  younger  are  least  frequently  bothered  by  their  work  environ- 
ment.    (All  are  involved  in  managing  people.) 

After  the  young  white  and  Black  females  in  lower  manage- 
ment positions,  the  most  bothered  group  with  their  work  environ- 
ment are  the  older  Black  middle  level  managers  with  four  or  less 
years  of  service  in  their  present  company,  all  of  whom  have  had 
a    great  deal  of  experience  in  outside  jobs.    Most  of  them  are 
involved  in  staff  jobs  related  to  Black  consumer  markets  and/ or 
employees.    The  few  older  white  managers  in  middle  management 
are  not  bothered  by  very  much  in  their  work  environment. 

There  are  more  similarities  between  the  Black  and  white 
lower  level  managers  than  there  are  between  the  Black  and  white 
middle  level  managers.    It  seems  that  as  whites  move  up  the  exec- 
utive ladder,  they  are  bothered  by  fewer  things  in  their  work  en- 
vironment, while  there  is  a  tendency  for  Blacks  to  be  more  both- 
ered as  they  move  up  the  executive  ladder.    This  is  a  result  of 
most  Blacks  who  make  it  to  middle  management  positions  being 
placed  in  non-administrative,  non-decision  making  positions  with 
little  or  no  responsibility.     In  contrast,  as  most  whites  move  up 
the  ladder,  they  receive  administrative  and  decision  making  posi- 
tions with  more  responsibility  and  authority  than  they  had  at 
lower  management  positions. 

Several  studies  have  noted  that  as  white  managers  move  up 
the  occupational  hierarchy,  their  job  satisfaction  increases. 

^'^See  also:    G.  Gurin,  J.  Veroff,  and  S.  Feld,  Ar.oricans 
View  Their  Mental  Health  (New  York,  1960.    L.  W.  Porter,  "A  Study 
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For  example,  Campbell,  at  al.  noted: 

In  organizations,  managers  typically  report  higher 
general  Job  satisfaction  than  nonmanagers.  In 
fact,  taking  the  labor  force  as  a  whole,  the  only 
group  to  show  consistently  higher  satisfaction  is 
that  made  up  of  members  of  the  professions  •  •  •  • 
Higher  level  managers  also  tend  to  report  more 
satisfaction  than  lower  level  managers  c  .   .  .^^ 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  Black  managers  who  intend  to 
leave  their  firms  are  bothered  by  at  least  three  of  the  six 
situations,  compared  to  17  percent  of  the  Black  managers  who 
intend  to  remain  with  their  firms.    They  also  make  up  eight  of 
the  fourteen  or  57  percent  of  those  who  are  bothered  by  four  or 
more  of  the  factors  in  their  work  situations.    From  these  fig- 
ures it  is  clear  that  firms  must  make  the  work  environment  more 
agreeable,  if  they  intend  to  keep  their  young,  educated  black 
managers. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Black  managers  who  are 
bothered  by  more  of  the  work  environment  situations  are  those 
Blacks  who  are  in  such  areas  as  personnel  and  urban  affairs,  fol- 
lowed by  those  in  the  scientific  areas  and  accounting  and  com- 
puter science  areas.    The  most  satisfied  Black  managers  are  those 


of  Perceived  Need  Satisfactions  in  Bottom  and  Middle  Management 
Jobs,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology >  45  (1961),  1-10.    L.  W. 
Porter,  "Job  Attitudes  in  Management.    I.    Perceived  Deficiencies 
in  Need  Fulfillment  as  a  Function  of  Job  Level,"  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology >  46  (1962),  375-384.    V.  H.  Vroom,  Work  and  Motivation 
(New  York,  1964).    V.  H.  Vroom,  Motivation  in  Management  (New 
York,  1965). 

2^ John  P.  Campbell,  Marvin  D.  Dunnette,  Edward  E.  Lawler, 
and  Karl  E.  Welch,  Managerial  Behavior,  Performance >  and  Effect- 
iveness (New  York,  1970),  p.  379. 
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in  administrative  and  banking  positions.    The  Black  managers  in 
the  former  positions  have  very  little,  if  any,  decision  making 
power  and  influence,  while  the  Blacks  in  the  latter  areas  have 
more  decision  making  power  and  influence  because  it  is  inherent 
in  their  positions. 

When  the  responses  of  the  Black  and  white  managers  to  the 
six  questions  are  averaged  for  each  company,  some  interesting 
comparisons  become  evident.    The  Black  and  white  managers  in 
Triple  A  Bank  have,  on  the  average,  similar  overall  feelings 
about  their  work  environment.    The  biggest  differences  between 
the  Black  and  white  managers  occur  in  the  two  companies  with  the 
weakest  Affirmative  Action  Programs,  Triple  C  Bank  and  Deuce  Pub- 
lic Utility.     In  fact  the  white  managers  in  these  companies  are 
the  least  bothe^ted  with  their  work  environment  and  the  Black  man- 
agers among  the  most  bothered.    The  white  managers  in  Ace  Public 
Utility  are  the  most  dissatisfied  group  of  white  managers. 

The  smallest  difference  between  the  Black  and  white  man- 
agers* responses  occurs  in  Ace  Public  Utility,  a  large  part  of  the 
managers'  being  bothered  by  these  situations  could  be  attributed 
to  the  company's  characteristics,  i.e.,  there  could  be  an  overall 

management  style  which  makes  both  the  Black  and  white  manag»irs 

\ 

feel  bothered  by  their  work  environment. 

A.     Summary  and  Conclusions  of  the 
Managers '  Work  Environment 

In  sum:    Approximately  one-third  of  the  Black  managers, 

compared  to  more  than  half  of  the  white  managers,  are  completely 
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satisfied  with  their  work  environment.    On  the  negative  end  of 
the  scale,  i.e.,  those  managers  who  are  most  bothered  by  things 
in  their  work  situation,  more  than  double  the  percent  of  the 
Black  managers  compared  to  white  managers  fit  into  this  category. 
The  young  Black  and  white  females  are  more  bothered  by  things  in 
their  work  environment  than  the  males.    There  is  also  a  great  deal 
more  dissatisfaction  among  the  older  Black  middle  level  managers 
than  among  their  white  peers.    Finally,  much  more  dissatisfaction 
exists  among  the  Black  lower  and  middle  level  managers  who  have 
been  with  their  firms  less  than  four  years  than  those  who  have 
been  with  their  firms  for  longer  periods  of  time.    This  creates 
a  very  serious  problem  for  the  firms.    As  was  noted  before,  these 
educated  Black  managers  are  the  ones  the  firms  indicate  they  are 
depending  on  to  fulfill  their  Affirmative  Action  Programs.  The 
consequences  of  a  bothersome  work  environment,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  before,  will  make  the  managers  dissatisfied  and  disgruntled 
employees  who  either  will  not  perform  their  jobs  as  best  as  they 
could  or  will  leave  their  companies.    Thus,  the  firms  will  never 
be  able  to  achieve  any  affirmative  action  goals  beyond  the  lower 
level  of  management. 

The  Managers'  Satisfaction  with  Several 
Important  Factors 

In  this  section  the  managers*  satisfaction  with  their 

work  group,  the  type  of  work  they  are  doing,  their  salaries,  and 

their  companies  in  general  will  be  discussed. 
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The  questions  and  responses  will  be  presented  In  the  same 
format  as  the  questions  and  responses  In  the  previous  section. 
The  general  proposition  was:    Please  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions in  terras  of  how  satisfied  you  are  with  each.    Table  10 
lists  the  questions  and  responses. 

When  one  considers  the  Black  managers'  views  of  their 
companies*  employment  policies  and  their  satisfaction,  it  is 
surprising  that  a  higher  percentage  of  Blacks  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  work  group,  the  work  they  do  and  their  company  in 
general. 

There  are  greater  differences  between  the  white  and 
Black  managers  on  these  questions  than  those  questions  dealing 
with  what  situations  bother  them  in  their  work  environment.  More 
than  double  the  percentage  of  white  managers  than  Black  managers 
are  completely  satisfied  with  their  progress,  salary,  work  group, 
type  of  work,  and  company  in  general. 

Once  again  it  would  be  helpful  to  obtain  an  index  consis- 
ting of  the  managers'  responses  by  race,  sex  and  managerial  level 
to  their  satisfaction  with  their  progress,  work  group,  type  of 
work,  salary  and  company  in  general.    Tables  11  and  12.  show  the 
percentage  of  managers  who  answered  not  very  satisfied  or  not 
satisfied  at  all  on  the  five  questions,  i.e.,  those  managers  who 
gave  the  previous  answers  received  a  score  of  one  and  those  who 
did  not  received  no  score. 

In  general,  both  the  Black  and  white  females  are  more 
dissatisfied  than  the  males  with  the  previous  factors,  as  was  the 
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TABLE  11 

THE  BLACK  MANAGERS'  OVERALL  SATISFACTION 
WITH  THEIR  JOB  SITUATION 


Overall  Views 


Black  Males 
Lower  Middle 
(N=60)  (N=33) 


Black  Females 
Lower  Middle 
(N=22)  (N=l) 


Completely 

Satisfied 

(0) 

Satisfied 
(1-2) 

Not  Very 

Satisfied 

(3-5) 

Total 


23  % 


45 


32 


100 


36  % 


36 


28 


100 


23  % 


53 


24 


100 


0  % 


100 


100 


TABLE  12 

THE  WHITE  MANAGERS'  OVERALL  SATISFACTION 
WITH  THEIR  JOB  SITUATION 


Overall  Views 


White  Males  White  Females 

Lower  Middle  Upper  Lower  Middle  Upper 
(N=33)     (N=72)       (N=28)     (N=16)     (N=5)  (11=2) 


Completely 

Satisfied 

(0) 

Satisfied 
(1-2) 

Not  Very 

Satisfied 

(3-5) 

Total 


39  % 


45 


16 


55  % 


42 


93  % 


50  %      100  % 


31 


19 


50  % 


50 


100  100 


100         100  100 


100 
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case  regarding  the  questions  about  their  work  environment,  except 
the  differences  between  the  sexes  of  the  same  race  are  not  as  large 
as  they  are  with  regard  to  the  work  environment.    Both  the  Black 
males  and  females  were  more  dissatisfied  than  their  white  counter- 
parts. 

The  most  educated  white  managers  are  the  most  satisfied, 
while  the  most  educated  Black  managers  are  the  least  satisfied. 
This  difference  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  educated  white 
managers  can  look  forward  to  their  education  providing  them 
better  opportunities  than  the  uneducated  white  managers  the 
educated  Black  managers,  while  the  educated  Black  man. v..   :s  are 
generally  given  less  opportunities  than  the  uneducated  white  man- 
agers and  much  less  opportunities  than  the  educated  white  managers. 

Those  lower  and  middle  level  Black  managers  with  four  or 
less  years  of  service  make  up  the  highest  percentage  of  dissatis- 
fied Black  managers.    For  example,  of  the  nineteen  Black  males  in 
lower  management  who  were  most  dissatisfied,  59  percent  have  been 
with  their  firms  less  than  four  years  and  five  of  the  eight  middle 
level  Black  male  managers  who  were  most  dissatisfied  have  been 
with  their  firms  less  than  four  years.     However,  the  Black  female 
managers  with  more  than  four  years  of  service  are  the  most  dis- 
satisfied group  of  managers.    Five  of  the  six  Black  females  who 
were  most  dissatisfied  have  between  four  and  twelve  years  of 
service. 

With  regard  to  more  specifically  defined  groups,  the 
white  lower  level  female  managers  30  and  younger  are  the- most 
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dissatisfied  group  of  managers  with  the  previous  five  factors 
along  with  the  Black  middle  level  managers  30  and  younger.  While 
the  former  group  is  also  the  most  dissatisfied  with  tlieir  work 
environment,  the  latter  group  is  one  of  the  most  satisfied  groups. 
The  white  males  in  middle  management  who  are  30  and  younger  are 
very  satisfied,  as  are  the  white  female  managers  in  middle  and 
upper  management  positions. 

Even  though  older  Black  middle  level  managers  are  more 
satisfied  with  their  company,  etc,,  than  the  Black  lower  level 
managers,  they  are  much  more  dissatisfied  than  the  older  white 
middle  level  managers. 

In  the  previous  section  on  work  atmosphere >  it  was  dis- 
covered chat  Triple  A  Bank  has  the  most  satisfied  Black  managers. 
Again,  this  is  true  for  overall  job  satisfaction.    The  second  most 
satisfied  group  of  Black  managers  comes  from  Ace  Public  Utility. 
The  most  dissatisfied  Black  managers  are  in  Cousins  and  Aunts 
Manufacturing,  the  two  sister  companies.    Eighty  percent  of  the 
Blacks  in  these  two  firms  have  at  least  bachelors  degrees  and 
half  have  advanced  degrees.    This  clearly  indicates  that  the 
educated  Black  managers  are  the  most  dissatisfied  with,  the  cor- 
porate world. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 
One  of  the  most  important  findings  in  this  chapter  is  that 
the  Black  managers  are  not  as  dissatisfied  with  their  work  envir- 
onment and  jobs  in  terms  of  progress,  type  of  work,  work  group, 
salary,  and  company  in  general,  as  one  might  expect  from  their 
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negative  views  about  the  fairness  of  their  companies'  employment 
policies.    The  primary  reason  most  of  the  Black  managers  are  sat- 
isfied with  tlieir  progress  is  that  many  of  them  have  not  been  with 
their  firms  for  long  periods  of  time  and  have  been  satisfied  with 
their  progress  thus  far.    The  writer  noted  that  dissatisfaction 
among  Black  managers  will  Increase  because  most  of  the  firms  in 
this  study  are  not  committed  to  equal  employment  opportunities. 
While  67  percent  of  the  Black  managers  who  intend  to  remain  with 
their  firms  want  to  achieve  at  least  upper  managerial  positions, 
only  34  percent  believe  that  Blacks  can  achieve  such  positions 
in  their  firms  due  to  barriers  created  by  racial  discrimination. 

Those  Black  managers  who  do  not  Intend  to  remain  with  their 
firms,  21  percent,  are  generally  very  well  educated  and  have  very 
negative  views  of  their  companies'  employment  policies  toward 
Blacks.    They  do  not  believe  they  will  be  able  to  fulfill  their 
goals  and  aspirations  in  their  present  companies. 

With  regard  to  the  things  that  bother  managers  in  their 
work  environment  and  their  job  satisfaction  in  terms  of  type  of 
work,  work  group,  salary,  and  company  in  general,  the  younger, 
more  educated  Black  managers  are  the  most  dissatisfied.  Again 
they  are  the  most  likely  to  leave  their  firms.    Overall  only  16 
percent  of  the  Black  managers,  compared  to  39  percent  of  the 
white  managers,  are  not  bothered  with  things  in  their  work  en- 
vironment and  are  completely  satisfied  with  their  job  and  company. 

The  fact  that  the  younger,  more  educated  Black  managers 
who  have  high  goals  and  ambitions,  who  are  bothered  by  many  things 


In  their  work  environment,  and  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 


general  job  situation  are  most  likely  to  leave  their  firms  supports 
Friedlander  and  Walton's  findings  based  on  a  study  of  white  mana- 
gers.   They  found  that  decisions  to  remain  with  companies  are 
based  primarily  on  perceived  opportunities  for  self-development, 
personal  growth >  and  challenging  assignments. 

The  younger  lower  level  female  managers  both  Black  and 
white  are  generally  more  dissatisfied  with  their  present  overall 
work  situations.    The  HEW  study  noted: 

Much  of  the  work  that  women  currently  do  outside 
their  homes  deflates  their  self-images.  The 
majority  of  the  worst  white-collar  jobs  probably 
are  held  by  women:    keypunch  operators,  telephone 
company  operators,  and  clerical  workers.  Women 
are  also  over-represented  on  assembly-lines — the 
worst  jobs  in  the  economy.    Yet,  as  the  Survey  of 
Working  Conditions  showed,  women  tend  to  derive  the 
same  satisfaction  as  men  do  from  the  intrinsic  re- 
wards of  work — when  they  are  available.    The  Survey 
also  found,  however,  that  women  are  nearly  twice 
as  likely  as  men  to  express  negative  attitudes 
toward  their  present  jobs.    The  cause  of  this  dis- 
satisfaction seems  to  lie  in  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween women ^s  high  expectations  about  work  and 
the  actual  low  social  and  economic  statuses  of 
their  jobs.     Education  is  another  important  var- 
iable.   A  recent  study  of  The  Quality  of  Life 
shows  that  college  educated  women  are  most  happy 
if  they  have  jobs,  and  less  happy  if  they  don't 
(presumably  because  they  tend  to  have  more'  inter- 
esting jobs);  married  women  without  college  edu- 
cations are  not  necessarily  less  happy  if  they 
don't  have  jobs  (presumably  because  of  the  less 
interesting  jobs  that  are  available  to  them). 22 

Finally,  there  is  a  negative  relationship  between  the 

level  of  mcUiagement  the  Black  managers  have  achieved  and  their 


22work  in  America,  p*  58, 


overall  satisfaction  with  their  work  environment,  while  the 

contrary  is  true  for  the  white  managers.    Campbell  noted: 

The  results  show  that  middle  management  men  have 
more  positive  attitudes  than  lower  level  managers. 
If  only  year  eight  data  were  available,  we  might 
conclude  that  since  middle  managers  generally 
have  more  responsibility,  higher  pay,  and  status 
that  this  alone  accounts  for  their  higher  personal 
satisfaction,  job  satisfaction,  etc. 23 

The  most  important  implication  of  the  findings  in  this 

chapter  is  that  none  of  the  firms  will  be  able  to  build  a  large 

pool  of  Black  managers  from  which  to  select  those  to  promote  to 

higher  managerial  positions  unless  they  truly  begin  to  be  equal 

opportunity  employers.    Those  young,  educated  Black  managers 

whom  many  firms  will  have  to  depend  on  to  become  middle  and 

upper  level  managers  will  not  remain  with  their  firms  if  they 

are  dissatisfied  with  their  general  job  situation  and  believe 

their  opportunities  are  limited. 


23 

R.  Campbell,  p.  10. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
MINORITY  MANAGERS  IN  A  MAJORITY  SETTING 
Introduction 

This  chapter  deals  with  being  Black  in  a  virtually  all 
white  bureaucracy  and  the  effect  that  has  on  the  Black  managers' 
relationship  with  their  conmunity. 

That  corporations  can  create  strong  pressures  to  conform 
to. bureaucratic  cultures  and  the  enterprise  way  of  life  is  plain. 
That  these  pressures  to  conform  are  often  offset  by  the  loyalties 
and  values  employees  bring  to  the  work  place  from  outside  is 
equally  plain. 

Wilensky  and  Ladinsky  note  that  there  is  a  general 
paradox  in  modem  social  order.    On  the  one  hand,  modem  bur- 
eaucratic organizations  create  much  occupational  specialization 
and  social  heterogeneity,  but  on  the  other  hand,  modem  bureau- 
cratic organizations  draw  people  away  from  their  race,  ethnic, 
religious  and  local  ties  into  the  national  mainstream.    In  their 
words: 

In  analysis  of  the  shape  of  the  modem  social 
order,  the  paradox  of  increasing  heterogeneity 
and  increasing  homogeneity  is  prominent.  Economic 
growth  everywhere  increases  occupational  and  organ- 
izational specialization  and  makes  for  greater 
social  heterogeneity;  separate  worlds  of  work- 
place and  occupational  group  multiply.    At  the 
same  time,  older  sources  of  diversity — the  paro- 
chial loyalties  of  race,  religion,  ethnicity. 
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and  locality — recede  in  the  face  of  powerful  means 
of  communication  and  transportation  and  greatly 
increased  rates  of  social  mobility;  Everyman 
shares  in  the  common  culture. 

The  ways  in  which  modernization  affects  the 
hold  of  religion,  ethnicity,  race,  and  locality 
are  little  known.    We  have  neither  base-line  data 
from  which  to  measure  change  nor  any  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  relative  strength  of  various 
group  ties  as  they  play  out  in  the  lives  of  per- 
sons variously  locatedw    Yet  a  central  issue  in 
the  understanding  of  modern  societies  remains— • 
under  what  conditions  and  in  what  groups  and 
strata  do  occupational  cultures  (rooted  in  common 
tasks,  work  schedules,  job  training,  and  career 
patterns)  and    orporate  cultures  (rooted  in  the 
o^rganizational  context  of  work)  overcome  other 
sources  of  behavior?    When  does  work  shape  so- 
cial life  more  than  ethnic-religious  cultures 
(sustained  by  common  descent  and  early  sociali- 
zation) or  class  cultures  (sustained  by  common 
occupational  stratum  and  similar  levels  of  in- 
come and  education)  or  "community"  and  "neigh- 
borhood" cultures  (stistained  by  demographic 
and  ecological  features  of  the  locality)?^ 

Wilensky  and  Ladinsky  hypothesized: 

...  we  would  expect  successful  minority  men 
(Jews  and  Catholics)  who  find  themselves  in 
majority  contexts — occupations  and  workplaces 
dominated  by  established  Protestant  elites — to 
epitomize  the  process  of  structural  assimila- 
tion; in  their  ties  to  kin,  friend  and  formal 
association,  they  should  be  escaping  from  the 
religious  community  of  origin  and  moving  into 
the  occupational  or  corporate  community  of 
destination  ...  .2 

They  found  substantial  evidence  of  such  structural 

assimilation  among  lawyers,  professors,  and  engineers  in 


Harold  L.  Wilensky  and  Jack  Ladinsky,  "From  Religious 
Community  to  Occupational  Group:    Structural  Assimilation  Among 
Professors,  Lawyers,  and   Engineers,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  32  (August,  1967),  241-242. 
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six  work  settings: 

If  our  deviant  ethnics  minority  men  in  a 
majority  setting  are  typical,  this  (mixing  of 
ethnic  groups)  will  not  be  the  social  and 
cultural  blending  of  the  "melting  pot,"  nor 
the  autonomy  of  "cultural  pluralism,"  but  old- 
fashioned  Anglo-Conformity,  which  remains  the 
most  common  form  of  assimilation,  in  practice 
if  not  in  ideology.     For  the  new  men  in  higher 
circles,  occupation  will  not  merely  be  a  way  of 
life;  it  will  be  the  death  of  the  religious 
community.-^ 

Using  data  on  the  careers  of  middle  level  Canadian  civil 
servants,  the  Francophone  minority  and  Anglophone  majority,  C.  .F; 
Beattie  specified  and  elaborated  on  the  Wilensky-Ladinsky  hypo- 
theses about  the  type  of  manager  who  is  most  likely  to  assimilate 
and  the  conditions  which  foster  this  assimilation  process.  He 
found  that  men  in  technical  tasks  are  less  likely  to  become 
"organizational  men"  than  those  in  "high-flying  creative  fields." 
He  suggested  three  explanations:    First,  managers  in  technical 
and  supervisory  activities  can  separate  their  work  activities 
from  their  outside  social  activities,  friends,  and  kin  more 
easily  than  managers  in  administrative ^  human  relations,  or 
community  relations  positions.    Second,  technical  work  requires 
dependable  consistent  performance;  a  "pleasing  personality"  is 
not  very  important.    And  third,  promotions  in  such  technical 
areas  are  "awarded  to  the  few  who  demonstrate  technical  proficiency 
in  a  relatively  open  contest."    Thus,  he  concluded  that  these 
technical  jobs  allow  the  Francophones  to  maintain  their  ethnic 


^Ibid. ,  pp.  558-559. 
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identity  because  of  the  general  lack  of  pressure  to  conform  to 

A 

the  majority  Anglophone  community. 

In  addition  to  these  forces  inside  the  "economic  sphere/' 
Seattle  noted  three  other  factors  affecting  ethnic  identity. 
First,  if  minority  people  are  able  to  live  in  an  ethnic  neigh- 
borhood, or  be  geographically  close  to  a  large  ethnic  neighbor- 
hood of  their  origins,  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  maintain 
ties  with  their  own  ethnic  group,  whatever  the  pressures  for 
conformity  to  majority  ways  at  work  are.    Another  was  that  the 
more  negative  reactions  people  receive  about  their  ethnic  back- 
ground, the  more  likely  they  will  try  to  assimilate  into  the 
majority  setting,  i.e.  ,  the  more  likely  they  will  try  to  play 
down  their  ethnic  origins.    The  final  factor  which  he  believed 
affects  the  minority-majority  relationship  is  the  role  the  gov- 
ernment plays  in  enhancing  and  approving  more  close  relationships. 

Because  of  these  four  factors  shaping  majority-minority 
relations  Beattie  cautioned  social  scientists  not  to  generalize 
Wilensky  and  Ladinsky 's  conclusions  about  the  strong  assimila- 
tion tendencies  of  Jews  and  Catholics  in  Protestant  dominated 
workplaces  and  apply  them  to  other  religious-ethnic  groups. 

Even  though  Wilensky  and  Ladinsky  aimed  at  general  pro- 
positions about  religious  minorities,  they  also  made  the  impor- 
tant observation  that  structural  assimilation  of  different  ethnic 


C.  F.  Beattie,  '^Minority  Men  in  a  Majority  Setting: 
Middle  Level  Francophones  at  Mid-Career  in  the  Anglophone  Public 
Service  of  Canada"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1970)* 
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and  racial  groups  varies  greatly  and  that  because  of  the  unique 
situation  of  Blacks  their  structural  assimilation  is  problematic.^ 

To  grasp  the  Black  managers'  situation  in  a  majority  setting, 
one  must  begin  with  the  emergence  of  a  new  mood  in  the  1960's. 
In  the  1960 's  the  Black  Power  and  Black  Separatist  Movements 
gained  great  momentum.    After  100  years  of  attempting  to  inte- 
grate into  white  society,  with  little  success,  many  Blacks  de- 
cided that  integration  was  not  an  achievable  or  even  a  desirable 
goal  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  near  future.    Also  in  the  1960 's 
some  corporations  began  to  make  more  than  token  efforts  to  hire 
Blacks  for  professional  and  managerial  positions. 

These  two  developments  of  the  inid-1960's  created  a  poignant 
dilemma  for  Black  people.    On  the  one  hand.  Blacks  were  finally  ob-- 
taining  a  few  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  corporate  world; 
on  the  other  hand,  some  Blacks  denounced  other  Blacks  for  taking 
advantage  of  their  new  opportunities.    Many  Black  Power  advocates 
and  Separatists  believe  that  Black  people  working  In  corporations 
are  undermining  the  Black  movement's  aim  of  developing  viable 
Black  economic  institutions.    They  say  that  corporations  physically 
and  psychologically  remove  Black  people  from  their  communities; 
as  a  result  the  Black  communities  are  deprived  of  the  knowledge, 
technical  skills  and  expertise  possessed  by  the  Black  corporate 
officials  that  are  so  vitally  needed  for  Black  economic  development. 

The  Black  managers'  dilemma  reflects  the  more  general  di- 
lemma of  upwardly  mobile  marginal  men  and  women  everywhere.    E.  C. 

"^Wilensky  and  Ladinsky,  pp.  560-561. 
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Hughes  notes  that  everyone  who  enters  a  profes^rion,  a  corporation, 
or  even  a  new  position  must  conform  to  its  norms  to  some  degree. 
However,  the  Black  professionals  face  this  dilemma  in  sharpened 
form: 

If  he  accepts  the  role  of  the  Negro  to  the  extent 
of  appearing  content  with  less  than  full  equality 
and  intimacy  with  his  white  colleagues,  for  the 
sake  of  such  security  and  advantage  as  can  be  so 
got,  he  himself  and  others  may  accuse  him  of  sac- 
rificing his  race.    Given  the  tendency  of  whites 
to  say  that  any  Negro  who  rises  to  a  special  posi- 
tion is  an  exception,  there  is  a  strong  tempta- 
tion for  such  a  Negro  to  seek  advantage  by  foster-  . 
ing  the  idea  that  he  is  unlike  others  of  his  race. 
The  devil  who  specializes  in  this  temptation  is  a 
very  insinuating  fellow;  he  keeps  a  mailing  list 
of  "marginal  men'*  of  all  kinds  and  origins.  In- 
cidentally, one  of  the  by-products  of  American 
mores  is  the  heavy  moral  burden  which  this  tempta- 
'  tion  puts  upon  the  host  of  Americans  who  have  by 

great  effort  risen  from  (sic)  groups  which  are 
the  objects  of  prejudice. 6 

In  this  study,  a  white  middle  level  manager  expressed  concern 
of  many  other  white  managers  about  Black  managers'  relationships  to 
their  communities.    He  sees  a  conflict  between  their  community  loy- 
alties and  their  business  loyalties:    "They  demonstrate  a  humanis- 
tic outlook — they  are  keenly  aware  of  the  plight  of  their  subor- 
dinates.   There  seems  to  be  a  conflict  between  the  Black  managers' 
relationship  to  their  communities  and  their  loyalties  to  their 
companies  which  could  take  away  from  their  overall  effectiveness." 

Like  Beattie,  Alvin  F.  Poussaint,  a  well-known  Black  psy- 
chiatrist, observed  that  if  an  ethnic  group  is  looked  down  upon, 


C.  Hughes,  Men  and  Their  Work  (New  York,  1958), 

p.  113. 
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the  members  are  more  likely  to  attempt  to  assimilate  into  the 

majority  setting: 

Most  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  would  agree 
that  the  Negro  American  suffers  from  a  marred  self- 
image,  of  varying  degree,  which  critically  affects 
his  entire  psychological  be'ng.     It  is  also  a  well- 
documented  fact  that  this  negative  self-concept 
leads  to  self-destructive  attitudes  and  behavior 
that  hinder  the  Negro's  struggle  toward  full  equal- 
ity in  American  life.    Civil  rights  leaders  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  need  to  build  a  positive 
sense  of  identity  in  the  Negro  masses  .   .  . 

Not  only  have  Black  men  been  taught  that 
Blackness  is  evil  and  Negroes  "no-good,"  they 
have,  in  addition,  been  continually  brainwashed 
that  only  "white  is  right."    It  was  the  light- 
skinned  Negroes  with  straight  hair  who  were  al- 
lowed to  elevate  themselves  in  America.    Of  course, 
the  white  people  suggested,  and  Negroes  came  to  be- 
lieve, that  such  Negroes  were  better  because  they 
had  much  "white  blood."    And  there  are  still  cliques 
of  light-skinned  Negroes  in  our  communities  who  re- 
ject their  darker  brothers.    Black  men  were  taught 
to  despise  their  kinky  hair,  broad  nose,  and  thick 
lips.    Our  "black"  magazines  pushed  the  straighten- 
ing of  hair  and  bleaching  cream  as  major  weapons 
in  the  Negro ''s  fight  for  social  acceptability  and 
psychological  comfort.^ 

Because  of  the  natural  conforming  forces  of  bureaucracies 
and  the  psychological  oppression  Blacks  have  lived  under  in  this 
country,  many  people.  Black  and  white,  believe  that  Blacks  who 
become  members  of  the  corporate  world  will  leave  the  Black  com- 
munities and  attempt  to  assimilate  completely  into  the  dominant 
white  culture. 

But  this  idea  applies  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  Black 
managers.     There  are  several  reasons  for  this  position.  First, 


'Alvin  F.  Poussaint,  "The  Negro  American:     His  Self-image 
and  Integration,"  in  Floyd  B.  Barbour,  ed. ,  The  Black  Power  Re- 
volt (Boston,  1968),  pp.  94,  96, 
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Blacks  can  never  assimilate  completely  into  white  society  be- 
cause white  society  will  never  allow  Blacks  to  forget  that  they 
are  Black  first  and  American  citizens  second.    Racial  minorities 
are  different  from  ethnic-religious  minorities:     religious  affil- 
iation and  ethnic  origin  can,  in  most  cases,  be  easily  hidden, 
but  an  individual's  color  cannot.    Second,  discrimination  against 
Blacks  is  caused  not  only  by  visibility,  but  by  the  legacy  of 
slavery.     Blacks  are  not  new  arrivals  in  this  country.    The  his- 
tory of  racism  is  400  years  old,  not  40  or  50  years  old,  and  more 
importantly  is  dominated  by  the  institution  of  slavery.     This  his- 
tory has  brought  about  psychological  problems  in  Black-white  re- 
lationships which  are  deeper  and  more  serious  than  psychological 
problems  between  white  ethnic  groups.    Third,  especially  in  the 
past  30  years  £md  despite  centuries  of  physical  and  psychological 
oppression,  most  Blacks  have  developed  very  positive  views  of 
their  Blackness  and  a  sense  of  commitment  to  ether  Black  people. 
They  realize  that  as  long  as  any  of  their  Black  brothers  and  sis- 
ters are  oppressed  they  too  will  be  oppressed.    Moreover,  the  vast 
majority  uf  the  Black  managers  are  generally  in  jobs  which  dqial 
with  the  Black  community  and/or  Black  employees;  therefore,  those 
Black  managers  who  may  wish  to  assimilate  completely  into  white 
society  can  never  do  so  because  if  their  white  brothers  and  sis- 
ters allow  them  to  fool  themselves,  which  is  unlikely  consider- 
ing the  white  managers'  racial  attitudes  and  the  racial  atmosphere 
in  their  coir;  anies,  the  Black  community  and  other  Black  workers 
will  not  allow  them  to  forget  their  origins. 
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Black  managers  generally  work  in  corporations  which  are 
located  In  cities  with  large  Black  populations*    Equally  impor- 
tant^ they  live  in  either  all  Black  areas  or,  typically,  in  in- 
tegrated neighborhoods  with  large  Black  populations;  therefore, 
as  Seattle  noted,  they  are  more  likely  not  to  assimilate.  Fin- 
ally, the  federal  government  does  not  seem  to  be  fostering  Black 
assimilation  into  white  society,  especially  with  regard  to  resi- 
dential desegregation.     For  these  reasons  one  cannot  expect  Blacks 
to  repeat  the  cycle  of  social  mobility  and  assimilation  which 
other  ethnic  groups  have  followed. 

The  following  pages  will  present  substantial  data  which 
will  support  the  position  that  while  there  are  some  integrationist 
tendencies  among  many  Black  managers,  only  a  very  small  number 
seem  to  desire  to  integrate  and  assimilate  completely  into  white 
society.    A  review  of  some  supportive  evidence  which  was  presented 
in  Chapters  II,  V,  and  VI  will  be  helpful. 

In  Chapter  II  it  was  noted  that  91  percent  of  the  Black 
managers  live  in  neighborhoods  where  other  Blacks  live.  More 
specifically,  only  25  percent  of  the  Black  managers  live  in 
neighborhoods  where  Blacks  make  up  only  10  percent  or  less.  On 
the  other  hand,  66  percent  of  the  Black  managers  live  in  areas 
where  Blacks  make  up  46  percent  or  more  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  responses  when  categorized  into  managerial,  educational, 
and  age  levels,  and  length  of  service  are  quite  similar.    In  other 
words,  there  is  no  apparent  trend  which  suggests  that  the  older, 
college  educated.  Black  middle  level  managers  who  make  higher 
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salaries  and  who  have  been  with  their  firms  for  long  periods  of 
time  are  further  removed  from  the  Black  community  than  the  younger » 
less  educated,  Black  lower  level  managers  who  have  been  with  their 
firms  for  only  a  short  time.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  most 
of  the  Black  managers  who  live  in  areas  with  few  or  no  Black  neigh- 
bors do  so  primarily  because  they  live  in  neighborhoods  located 
close  to  their  jobs. 

In  Chapter  II  it  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  younger, 
lower  level  Black  managers  are  more  likely  to  belong  to  all-Black 
organizations'  than  the  older,  middle  level  Black  managers.  In 
addition,  Black  females  belong  to  more  racially  homogeneous  groups 
than  Black  males . 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  Black  managers  have  very  or 
fairly  frequent  contact  with  Blacks  at  social  functions  not  re- 
lated to  work  and  only  13  percent  have  no  contact  with  whites  at 
social  functions  not  related  to  work.    Again,  the  younger,  lower 
level  Black  managers,  especially  the  females,  have  the  least  amount 
of  social  contact  with  whites  outside  of  work. 

With  regard  to  overall  contact  with  whites,  a  Black  female 
who  is  a  lower  level  manager,  who  does  not  have  a  college  degree, 
and  who  is  30  years  or  younf^er  will  have  less  contact  with  whites 
than  a  Black  male  who  is  a  middle  level  manager,  who  has  a  college 
degree  and  who  is  over  30. 

When  marriage  was  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  up  until  the  late  1960 's  there  was  very  little  opposi- 
tion to  interracial    marriages  in  the  Black  community;  however. 
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in  the  past  six  to  eight  years  many  Blacks,  especially  the  young 
and  women,  have  voiced  strong  opposition  to  interracial  marriages 
generally  on  the  grounds  that  any  Black  who  marries  a  white  is 
psychologically  oppressed  and  brainwashed  by  white  America.  In 
this  study,  74  percent  of  the  Black  females,  compared  to  only 
27  percent  of  the  Black  males,  could  hardly  imagine  themselves 
marrying  a  white  person — a  striking  difference*    In  addition, 
50  percent  more  of  the  Black  managers  30  or  younger  than  those 

Q 

ove^  30  could  hardly  imagine  themselves  marrying  a  white  person. 

Chapter  II  also  noted  that  Black  managers  who  have  very 
frequent  contact  with  whites,  especially  at  social  activities, 
are  more  likely  to  feel  that  they  could  imagine  themselves  marry- 
ing a  white  person  than  those  who  have  fairly  frequent,  not  very 
frequent,  or  no  contact  at  all  with  whites.    Approximately  55  per- 
cent of  the  managers  in  the  latter  three  categories  and  89  percent 

of  the  managers  in  the  first  category  could  imagine  themselves 

9 

marrying  a  white  person.      Considering  the  fact  that  only  one  of 
the  Black  managers  is  married  to  a  white  person,  it  is  obvious 

One  should  remember  that  the  managers'  overall  attitudes 
about  interracial  marriages  are  quite  similar  to  those,  found  in 
the  Gallup  Survey  (sea  Chapter  H) . 

g 

Several  additional  comments  on  the  Black  managers'  views 
about  marrying  whites  follow: 

Black  male  managers  from  working  class  backgrounds  are 
less  likely  to  feel  they  could  marry  a  white  woman  than  Black  males 
from  middle  class  backgrounds;  however,  the  Black  females  from  all 
classes  hold  similar  views. 

Black  managers,  males  and  females,  from  the  South  are  far 
more  likely  to  say  they  could  marry  a  white  person  than  those  from 
other  parts  of  the  country. 
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that  the  Black  managers  are  not  attempting  to  assimilate  into 
white  society  through  matrimony.    What  this  does  indicate  is  that 
they  can  imagine  themselves  marrying  anyone  to  whom  they  are  at- 
tracted— that  color  is  unimportant. 

This  same  reasoning — that  the  Black  managers  are  not  op- 
posed to  associating  with  whites  simply  because  they  are  white — 
is  the  most  valid  explanation  for  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  Black  managers  have  very  or  fairly  frequent  social  contact 
with  whites  outside  of  work  and  many  belong  to  integrated  social 
and  political  groups. 

In  Chapter  VII  the  Black  Toanagers'  responses  to  two 
questions  gave  some  indication  of  their  degree  of  assimilation 
into  white  society.    One  was  the  managers'  responses  to  the  ques- 
tion:   What  advice  would  you  give  a  Black  manager  entering  your 
firm?    Thirty-eight  percent  of  them  said  that  Blacks  should  stand 
ivp  for  what  they  believe  is  right,  be  their  own  man,  and  be  them- 
selves.   Only  two  gave  comments  that  could  be  considered  "Tomish," 
i.e.,  Blacks  should  forget  their  color  and  not  be  color  conscious. 

When  the  Black  managers  were  asked:     (1)  if  they  would 

consider  the  feelings  of  whites  who  would  feel  uncomfortable  about 

« 

having  Blacks  in  management  positions,  and  (2)  would  they  have  an- 
swered the  questions  differently  ten  years  ago,  26  percent  said 
they  would  have  answered  the'^estions  differently  ten  years  ago 
because  they  were  not  conscious  of  themselves  as  Black  people, 
they  were  apathetic,  and  they  would  tend  to  overlook  negative 
white  attitudes  toward  Blacks.    Five  percent  said  they  would 
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have  been  more  influenced  by  negative  white  attitudes  ten  years 
ago. 

All  these  data  suggest  that  Black  managers,  while  living 
rather  integrated  lives  and  holding  liberal  integrationist  views, 
are  not  attempting  to  lose  their  Black  identity.    The  following 
pages  will  lend  further  substance  to  this  position.    In  addition, 
data  will  be  presented  which  suggest  that  overall  these  Black  man- 
agers '  views  are  not  very  different  from  the  general  views  of  the 
Black  population  in  America — even  though  they  seem  to  integrate 
into  white  society  somewhat  more  than  the  general  Black  population. 

With  What  Segments  of  the  Black  Community  Do  the 
Black  Managers  Have  Good  Communications? 

Not  only  was  the  writer  interested  in  the  racial  composition 
of  the  managers*  neighborhoods,  their  organizational  affiliations, 
and  their  social  contact  with  whites  outside  of  work,  but  also 
the  segments  of  the  Black  community  with  which  the  Black  managers 
have  good  and  bad  communications.     The  managers  were  asked  these 
two  questions:    With  what  segments  of  the  Black  community  do  you 
have  good  communications? >  and  With  what  segments  of  the  Black 
community  do  you  have  bad  communications?    The  managers  were  al- 
lowed to  categorize  the  different  segments  of  the  Black  community 
in  any  manner  they  wished.    Most  of  the  managers  categorized  the 
segments  either  in  terms  of  class  or  political  philosophy. 

Tables  1  and  2  show^the  managers'  responses  to  the 
communications  questions. 
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TABLE  1 

THE  SEGMKNTS  OF  THE  BLACK  COMMUNITY  WITH  WHOM  THE 
BLACK  MANAGERS  HAVE  GOOD  COMMUNICATIONS 


Segments 

Black  Managers 

(N=116) 

All  Segments 

36  % 

Moderates 

33 

Middle  Class 

16 

Lower  Class 

7 

All  Except  Militants  and  Revolutionaries  4 

Conservatives 

3 

Upper  Class 

3 

All  Except  Upper  Class  2 

Militants 

1 

Revolutionaries  and  Extremists  1 

No  Segments 

1 

Other 

4 

Total* 

111 

*The  total  percentages  in  Tables  1  and  2  are  over  100' 
because  some  managers  indicated  that  they  had  good  or  bad  com- 
munications with  more  than  one  segment. 
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TABLE  2 

THE  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  BLACK  COMMUNITY  WITH  WHOM  THE 
BLACK  MANAGERS  HAVE  BAD  COMMUNICATIONS 


Segments 


Black  Managers 
(N^116) 


No  Segments  38  % 

Militants  32 

Revolutionaries  and  Extremists  17 

Upper  Class  11 

Lower  Class  4 

Conservatives  3 

Middle  Class  2 

All  Except  Militants  and  Revolutionaries  1 

Other  5 

Total  113 


When  sex  is  used  as  the  control  variable,  it  is  found  that 
only  17  percent  of  the  Black  females,  compared  to  41  percent  of 
the  Black  males,  indicated  that  they  have  good  communications 
with  all  segments  of  the  Black  community.    The  Black  fiemales 
tend  to  believe  they  have  better  communications  with  the  mod- 
erates and  middle  class  than  the  Black  males — 70  percent  of  the 
Black  females,  compared  to  44  percent  of  the  Black  males.  This 
is  somewhat  surprising  because,  in  general.  Blacks  who  identify 
with  the  Black  moderate  middle  class  are  more  assimilative  in 
attitudes  and  behavior  than  those  who  identify  with  all  segments 
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of  the  Black  community.    However,  as  will  be  seen,  most  Black 
females  while  believing  they  have  good  communications  with  the 
Black  moderate  middle  class,  are  not  very  assimilative  in  at- 
titudes and  behavior.    Thus,  one  cannot  categorically  say  that 
Blacks  who  are  from  and  identify  with  the  Black  moderate  middle 
class  identify  less  with  the  Black  community  than  those  who 
might  feel  they  identify  with  the  masses  of  Black  people. 

In  general,  the  younger,  more  educated  Black  male  man- 
agers from  all  social  backgrounds  who  live  in  predominantly 
Black  areas  ate  more  likely  to  believe  they  have  good  communi- 
cations with  all  segments  of  the  Black  community  than  the  older, 
less  educated.  Black  male  managers  who  live  in  areas  which  are 


not  predominantly  Black,  Therev^re  no  such  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  Black  females. 


more  likely  to  get  along  with  all  segments  of  the  Black  community 
than  the  liberals,  the  liberals  more  than  the  moderates  and  the 
moderates  more  than  the  conservatives.    The  Black  managers  who 
have  no  religious  preferences  are  most  likely  to  get  along  with 
all  segments  of  the  Black  community  than  those  who  havp  religious 
preferences.    Baptists  are  more  likely  to  have  good  communcations 
with  all  segments  than  the  Blacks  who  belong  to  high  status 
Protestant  religions  such  as  the  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
and  Lutherans,  who  generally  come  from  the  middle  class  and 
are  more  conservative  than  Baptists. 


The  Black  managers  who  consider  themselves  radicals  are 
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There  are  few  differences  between  the  Black  males  and 
females  with  regard  to  the  groups  with  whom  they  have  bad  com- 
muncations;  however,  young,  educated  Black  managers  are  more 
likely  not  to  have  bad  communcations  with  any  segment  of  the 
Black  community  than  older,  less  educated  Black  managers. 

Having  located  the  patterns  of  communication,  good  and 
bad,  how  can  they  be  explained?    Table  3  lists  the  reasons  the 
Black  managers  believe  they  have  good  communcations  with  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  Black  community. 

The  responses  in  Table  3  indicate  that  many  of  the  Black 
managers,  as  other  groups  of  people  regardless  of  color,  have 
good  communications  with  those  people  with  whom  they  think  alike, 
have  more  in  coimnon,  and  agree  with  on  certain  goals  and  means 
of  achieving  them.    From  this  table  it  also  becomes  clear  that  a 
majority  of  the  Black  managers  are  moderate  in  their  views.  Many 
readers  might  wonder  how  can  such  moderate  managers  have  such  nega- 
tive views  about  the  opportunities  that  exist  for  Black  managers 
in  the  corporate  world;  however,  the  data  just  substantiate  the 
point  that  Blacks,  whether  moderates  or  militants,  do  have  the 
common  belief  that  Blacks  are  not  treated  equally  and  fairly  in 
the  corporate  worlrt  because  of  racism. 

Table  4  lists  the  reasons  the  managers  believe  they  have 
poor  communications  with  various  segments  of  the  Black  community. 

Some  of  the  individual  managers'  responses  are  revealing: 

A  Black  lower  level  bank  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank: 
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TABLE  3 

WHY  BLACK  MANAGERS  HAVE  GOOD  COMMUNCATIONS  WITH 
CERTAIN  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  BLACK  COMMUNITY 


Reasons  Black  Managers 

(N=116) 


All  Segments:    Respondent  knows  and 

associates  with  people  from  all  segments; 

tries  to  learn  from  all.  28  % 

Moderates:    Most  of  the  respondent's 

friends  are  from  this  background;  can 

communicate  and  talk  with  them;  they 

think  on  the  $ame  lines.  25 

All  Segments:    Blacks  are  all  looking 

for  the  same  thing — equality.  9 

Middle  and  Lower:    Respondent  comes  from 

this  background;  therefore,  understands 

their  neeqs  and  desires.  7 

Middle  Class:    Most  of  respondent's 

friends  are  from  this  class;  they  have 

more  in  common,  6 

Moderates:    They  have  the  best  methods 
to  achieve  goals,  freedom,  and  equality; 
they  don't  believe  in  violence  or 

bloodshed.  6 

All  Segments  Except  Militants,  Extremists, 

and  Revolutionaries:     Respondent  does  not 

like  violence.  4 

Moderates:    They  just  want  what  they 

deserve  and  work  for.  2 

Middle  and  Conservative:    They  have  nice 

paying  jobs,  they  play  golf,  join  clubs,  etc.  2 

All  Segments  Except  the  Upper  Class: 
Respondent  is  sympathetic  to  their 

goals  and  desires.  2 
Other  9 


Total  100 
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TABLE  4 

WHY  BLACK  MAl^AGERS  HAVE  POOR  COMMUNICATIONS  WITH 
CERTAIN  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  BLACK  COMMUNITY 


Reasons  Black  Managers 

(N=83) 


Militants,  Revolutionaries,  and  Extremists: 

Respondent  does  not  believe  in  violent  methods.        26  % 

Militants:    Respondent  does  not  agree  with 

their  philosophy.  21 

Upper  Class:    Respondent  believes  that  they 

have  not  done! anything  for  Blacks;  they 

are  snobs,  callcus,  half-asses.  15 

Militants:    Respondent  does  not  like  their 

attitudes  and  treatment  of  other  Blacks 

who  do  not  agree  with  them.  14 

Militants:     Respondent  has  not  been  exposed 

to  them.  14 

Militants,  Revolutionaries,  and  Extremists: 
Respondent  does  not  believe  in  Black  separatism.  8 

Conservatives :    Respondent  does  not  agree  with 

their  attitude  that  everything  is  peaches  and 

cream  as  long  as  you  work  hard.  5 

Middle  Class;    Respondent  doesn't  have  much 

in  common  with  the  Black  middle  class;  Frazier's 

Black  Bourgeoisie.  3 

Other  15  ' 

Total*  121 


The  total  percentage  is  over^lOO  because  some  managers 
have  bad  communications  with  more  than\one  segment  and  gave 
more  than  one  reason  for  this. 
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"I've  got  good  communications  with  the  moderates.    I  have  friends 
in  this  group.     I  can  talk  and  communicate  with  them.     They  ac- 
cept my  ideas  even  though  they  might  not  agree  with  me.     I've  got 
bad  communications  with  '<he  militants  because  I  don't  know  that 
many  and  I'm  not  exposed  to  them  that  often." 

A  Black  female  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility:  "I  have 
good  communications  with  all  segments  except  the  upper  class.  I 
can't  stand  upper  class  Blacks  because  they  are  so  damn  half-ass 
and  snobbish*    They  just  can't  relate  to  Black  people." 

Another  Black  female  manager  from  the  same  company  explained 
heir  feelings  this  way:     "I  communicate  better  with  middle  class 
Blacks  than  with  lower  citass  Blacks.    This  is  due  to  my  own  lack 
of  drive  to  get  to  know  different  types  of  Blacks.    I'm  an  arm- 
chair revolutionary.    The  Blacks  who  are  exposed  to  poverty,  etc., 
I  don't  know  very  well — I'm  lazy.    I  don't  know  what's  happening 
with  the  lower  class  Blacks." 

A  Black  manager  from  Cousins  Manufacturing  who  could 
easily  pass  for  a  v;hite  because  of  his  light  skin,  straight  hair, 
and  blue  eyes:    "I  get  along  with  the  moderate,  middle  class 
Blacks  because  I  try  to  avoid  types  of  situations  where  I  would 
draw  attention  to  myself  and  my  family.     I  don't  get  along  with 
the  militants  because  they  have  abused  me  about  my  light  skin 
and  blue  eyes." 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  from  Aunts  Manufacturing:  "I 
get  along  with  activists  whether  they  are  militant  or  moderate/ 
middle  class  or  lower  class.    I  have  friends  in  all  groups,  but 
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I  don't  get  along  with  the  conservative  Black  entrepreneur  types 
and  the  fraternity  and  social  club  types  because  I  don't  accept 
a  lot  of  their  valu-ei? — such  as  attempting  to  assimilate  completely 
into  vhite  society  and  not  really  trying  to  help  their  own  kind." 

In  short,  Black  managers^ generally  moderate  in  their 
views,  typically  cannot  relate  to  the  violent  tactics  and  revo- 
lutionary philosophy  of  the  militants/revolutionaries.  However, 
there  is  a  substantial  minority — primarily  young,  educated.  Black 
male  managers  who  believe  they  are  able  to  communicate  with  all 
segments  of  the  Black  community. 

Do  the  Black  Managers  Believe  that  Blacks  Are 
Pressing  Their  Case  Too  Hard? 

Some  readers  might  get  the  impression  that  .;^ecause  many 
of  the  Black  managers  are  moderates  and  dislike  vi<\lence  they 
believe  that  Blacks  are  pressing  their  case  too  hard.\   This  is 
not  the  case — 96  percent  do  not  believe  Blacks  are  n/essing 
their  case  too  hard.     Table  5  lists  the  reasons  the  Black  man- 
agers do  not  believe  Blacks  are  pressing  their  case  too  hard. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  Black  managers'  remarks  about 
why  they  believe  Blacks  are  not  pressing  too  hard  is  that  Blacks 
have  been  and  are  still  being  oppressed;  therefore,  they  have  a 
right  to  press  for  their  equal  rights  in  society.    Many  of  them 
believe  that  they  will  not  obtain  their  lawful  rights  unless 
they  apply  pressure  on  white  society. 

Some  individual  responses  lend  understanding  to  why  the 
managers  don't  believe  Blacks  are  pressing  their  case  too  hard. 
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TABLE  5 

WHY  BLACK. MANAGERS  DO  NOT  BELIEVE  BLACKS 
ARE  PRESSING  THEIR  CASE  TOO  HARD 


Reasons  Black  Managers 

(N=lll) 


White  society  will  not  change  except  under 

continuous  pressure;  if  there  is  no  pressure, 

there  will  be  no  change.  29  % 

When  people  are  pressing  for  civil  and 

human  rights,  i.e.,  equality,  they  can't 

press  too  hard.  22 

There  has  been  relatively  little  positive 
change;  thus,  respondent  does  not  believe 
that  Blacks  are  pressing  hard  enough.  19 

Blacks  are  late  in  asserting  their  rightful 

position  in  this  society  which  has  been 

denied  them  too  long.  14 

Blacks  who  are  qualified  aren't  making  it; 
therefore.  Blacks  aren^t  pressing  too  hard*  9 

The  militant  Blacks  are  pressing  their  case 

too  hard,  but  in  general  most  other  Blacks 

are  not.  5 

Blacks  have  a  right  to  use  pressure  in  order 

to  achieve  their  fair  share  and  equality  in 

this  country.  4 

Respondent  personally  opposes  violent 

tactics,  but  believes  that  they  are  helpful.  1 

Blacks  are  pressing  too  hard  when  they  use 

violent  tactics.  1 

Total*  104 


The  total  percentage  is  over  100  because  of  rounding 

errors. 
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A  Black  middle  level  manager  from  Triple  A  Bank:  "I 
don't  think  Blacks  are  pressing  hard  enough.    Most  Blacks  are 
still  under  the  psychological  hangups  caused  by  racism.  The 
younger  Blacks  are  aware  of  this." 

A  Black  bank  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank;     "If  we.  don't 
press  it  will  still  remain  a  token  society  and  job  discrimina- 
tion will  persist.    Whites  are  satisfied  as  long  as  Blacks  don't 
push  them  and  they  are  able  to  change  things  at  their  own  pace." 

A  middle  level  Black  manager  from  Aunts  Manufacturing: 
"I  don't  thinli  Blacks  are  pushing  hard  enough.    We  must  press  for 
our  rights.    If  a  man  shows  you  a  house  and  you  warvt  to  buy  it  and 
he  won't  sell  it  to  you,  then  bum  it  down#" 

A  Black  bank  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank:     "I  see  an  ele- 
ment of  complacency  in  some  Blacks.     They  get  somewhere  and  for- 
get where  they  came  from.    The  doors  have  been  opened  to  super- 
niggers,  but  not  to  the  average  Blacks." 

A  Black  female  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility:  "There 
have  been  so  many  qualified  Blacks  who  haven't  gotten  the  chance 
to  make  it»    The  only  reason  there  are  some  Blacks  making  it  is 
because  of  the  pressures." 

Finally,  a  Black  female  manager  from  the  same  company: 
"If  given  a  chance,  most  of  us  can  make  it.     Blacks  should  get 
organized  and  do  their  thing.     I  don't  like  extreme  militancy. 
Have  a  revolution,  but  get  it  together  first.    The  company  will 
not  accept  change  except  by  pressure." 
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Are  the  Black  Managers  Called  Uncle  Toms  and/or  Sellouts 
Because  of  Their  Positions  In  These  Firms? 

There  are  some  Blacks  who  believe  that  a  Black  who  enters 

the  business  world  is  an  Uncle  Tom  and/or  a  Sellout — a  traitor — 

to  the  Black  movement.     If  Black  managers  are  continuously  called 

Uncle  Toms  and  are  under  the  pressure  to  conform  to  their  firms' 

standards,  this  could  bring  about  serious  conflicts  in  the  Black 

managers'  identities.    In  order  to  see  if  the  managers  had  been 

labeled  in  these  ways,  they  were  asked  the  following  question: 

Have  you  ever  been  categorized  in  the  Black  community  as  an  Uncle 

Tom  or  Sellout,  a  traitor  to  Black  people  and  the  Black  movement 

in  general  becaiose  of  your  position  in  this  firm?    Only  9  percent 

of  the  females  and  28  percent  of  the  males  answered  this  question 

affirmatively. 

In  general,  the  younger,  less  educated,  lower  level  Black 
male  managers  from    companies,  who  come  from  middle  class  back- 
grounds, have  Just  moderate  aspirations,  and  have  good  communica- 
tions with  mainly  the  moderate  middle  class  segment  of  the  Black 
community  are  called  Uncle  Toms  more  than  any  other  group  of 
Black  managers. 

Furthermore,  30  percent  of  the  Black  managers  who  have  the 
most  integrationis t  attitudes  and  only  13  percent  who  have  the 
least  integrationist  attitudes  are  called  Uncle  Toms.    Oddly,  the 
degree  of  segregation  of  the  areas  the  managers  live  in  does. not 
have  any  bearing  on  whether  or  not  they  are  called  Uncle  Toms; 
however,  where  the  managers  work  and  the  type  of  work  they  do  does. 
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For  example,  50  percent  of  the  managers  who  have  been  called 
Uncle  Toms  come  from  the  two  banks.    The  writer  noted  earlier  that 
most  of  the  Black  bankers  are  placed  in  branches  located  in  Black 
communities.    As  a  result,  many  of  these  Black  managers  are  called 
such  names  as  Uncle  Tom  and  Sellout  because  they  will  not  approve 
a  loan  and/or  check.    The  fjllowing  responses  are  examples  of  this 
type  of  situation: 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  from  Triple  A  Bank:    "I  have 
been  called  those  names  when  I  did  not  approve  a  loan  for  a 
Black  customer.** 

A  Black  lower  level  banker  from  Triple  C  Bank:    **I  get 
called  names  all  the  time.    Many  Blacks  don't  understand  why  I 
am  working  in  the  system — I  do  because  I  want  to  get  aid  for  my 
brothers  and  I'm  a  representation  that  there  are  job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  bank  for  Blacks.    I*m  accused  of  looking,  dressing, 
and  talking  like  whites  and  not  understanding  the  Black  problem  •  . 

Another  Black  manager  from  the  same  company  indicated  that 
he  was  not  only  called  an  Uncle  Tom  by  other  Blacks,  but  also  by 
some  whites.    He  said,  **I  am  always  questioned  about  being  an 
Uncle  Tom.     Sometimes  a  white  will  ask  me  too.    Many  white  women 
have  asked  me  the  question." 

Finally,  a  Black  lower  level  banker  from  Triple  A  Bank: 
"I  was  called  an  Uncle  Tom  when  I  fired  a  Black  because  he  was  a 
poor  worker. " 

Typical  responses  of  Black  managers  who  have  been  called 
Uncle  Toms  or  Sellouts,  but  who  are  not  bankers  follow: 
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A  Black  lower  level  manager  in  Aunts  Manufacturing:  "I 
used  to  live  on  99th  Avenue  in  East  Oakland  but  after  I  was  ripped 
off,  I  moved  to  the  Lake  District — a  predominantly  white  middle 
class  area.    Even  though  I  frequently  go  back  to  East  Oakland  be- 
cause of  friends  and  relatives,  some  of  them  call  me  a  Black 
bourgeoisie.    But  they  are  still  friendly/' 

An  older  middle  level  manager  from  Cousins  Manufacturing: 
"I  am  called  names  on  any  occasion  when  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
militant  segment  of  the  community." 

And  lastly,  a  middle  level  Black  manager  from  Deuce  Pub- 
lic Utility:    "I'm  called  names  when  people  don't  know  me  or  what 
I  do  when  I  speak  in  the  Black  communities  or  at  various  meetings. 

In  short,  the  young.  Black  managers  who  work  in  service- 
oriented  jobs  like  banking  and  who  have  Integra tionist  views  are 
quite  likely  to  be  called  such  names  as  Uncle  Tom  and  Sellout. 
The  effect  of  the  name  calling  on  their  performances  in  the  cor- 
porate world  was  not  explored  in  this  study,  but  being  labeled 
a  traitor  to  one's  race  cannot  have  improved  their  morales. 

Do  White  Corporations  Psychologically  and  Physically 
Remove  Blacks  from  the  Black  Community? 

The  managers  were  asked  whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  the  following  statement:    Many  Black  people,  especially  sep- 
aratists or  Black  nationalists,  believe  that  Black  people  working 
in  corporations  are  undermining  the  Black  movement  toward  develop- 
ing viable  Black  economic  institutions;  they  say  that  corporations 
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physically  and  psychologically  remove  Black  people  from  their 
conununities ;  thus,  Black  people  are  deprived  of  the  knowledge, 
technical  skill,  and  expertise  of  Black  managers. 

Only  11  percent  of  the  Black  managers  agree  with  the 
statement,  and  another  3  percent  agree  with  only  the  first  part 
of  the  statement* 

The  responses  of  some  of  the  managers  who  agree  are  quite 
revealing : 

One  Black  lower  level  female  manager  in  Ace  Public  Utility 
agrees  with  Wilensky's  hypothesis  about  the  assimilation  effect 
of  the  corporate  world:    "I  have  been  thinking  about  this  a  great 
deal.    Right-' now  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  anyone  who  associates 
with  a  group  of  people,  such  as  Blacks  do  in  the  work  situation, 
begin  to  take  on  their  values,  mannerisms,  etc.    A  Black  must  be 
very  strong  to  work  against  this  assimilation  process." 

A  Black  middle  level  manager  from  the  same  company:  "It 
takes  the  energy  and  talent  the  Black  managers  have  away  from  the 
Black  problem  areas  and  this  is  not  healthy  for  the  Black  movement 
in  general. 

A  Black  female  from  the  same  company:    "I  am  somewhat  guilty 
of  this  myself.    If  you  work  with  whites  and  you  get  along  with 
them  you  tend  to  forget  that  they  would  oppose  working  with  more 
than  one  Black." 

Finally,  a  Black  middle  level  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank: 
"The  Black  executive  is  compromised  into  the  white  corporate  image 
of  an  officer.    The  true  Black  executive  has  yet  to  be  molded." 
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Table  6  lists  the  managers  '  reasons  for  disagreeing  with 
the  statement. 

TABLE  6 

WHY  BLACK  MANAGERS  DO  NOT  BELIEVE  CORPORATIONS 
REMOVE  BLACKS  FROM  THE  COMMUNITY 


Reasons  Black  Managers 

(N=101) 


Before  Blacks  can  help  the  Black  community  they 

need  to  work  in  white  corporations  to  get  the 

skills,  train4.ng)  and  money  needed.  35  % 

It  is  not  the  case  with  the  Black  people  these 

respondents  know;  they  have  goals  and  objectives 

to  help  the  Black  people  and  they  do  live  in 

Black  areas.  20 

Respondents  do  not  believe  in  separatism.  17 

The  only  way  Blacks  can  really  make  it  in  this 

society  is  through  the  corporate  world.  10 

Only  those  Blacks  who  are  Toms  or  show-casing 

will  leave  the  comuunity.  5 

Blacks  have  to  work  and  the  jobs  that  are 

available  are  mostly  in  white  firms.  4 

The  problem  is  that  many  times  people  are  with 

or  against  and  nothing  in  the  middle.  3 

Other  (Includes  mere  repetition  of  disagreement 

with  the  statement)  13 

Total*  107 


The  percentage  is  over  100  because  several  managers 
gave  more  than  one  reason. 
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Some  of  the  typical  responses  of  the  managers  follow: 

A  Black  female  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility:    "I  don't 
agree  with  the  Nationalists*  philosophy.     I  am  still  interested 
and  a  part  of  the  community  and  I  do  my  share.    The  militants 
talk,  but  I  prefer  to  go  out  and  show  whitey  that  I  am  together — 
my  actions  speak  louder  than  the  militants'  words/* 

A  lower  level  Black  manager  from  Deuce  Public  Utility 
put  it  this  way:    "I  disagree  because  I  work  in  a  large  corpora- 
tion and  one  day  I'll  be  in  a  position  to  help  some  other  Blacks. 
I'm  not  undermining  the  movement  because  I  will  be  able  to  help 
them  economically.     I  refuse  to  work  outside  of  the  Black  commun- 
ity, so  I'm  not  removed  from  it." 

A  Black  female  manager  from  the  same  company  concluded: 
"It  is  not  the  corporations  who  are  removing  people,  it  is  the 
Nationalists  who  are  trying  to  move  people  away  from  the  community. 
People  must  live  together.    There  should  be  equal  opportunities 
to  live  where  we  want  to — either  in  all-Black  neighborhoods  or 
whatever.    People  should  have  the  right  to  do  what  they  want  to." 

Another  Black  female  manager  from  the  same  company  put  it 
this  way:    "\*nien  a  Black  is  hired  he  is  going  to  do  the  job  he  is 
there  for  and  not  forgetting  that  there  are  other  qualified  Blacks, 
he  is  going  to  make  that  point  apparent  to  the  people  he  works  for 
and  with.    The  Black  won't  forget  his  people — he  only  wants  a  job 
and  compensation  for  it.    He's  not  going  to  change  his  race." 
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These  responses  show  that  the  vast  majority  of  Black 
managers  do  not  believe  corporations  physically  and  psychologically 
remove  Blacks  from  the  Black  community.    Their  reasons  for  disagree- 
ing are  quite  rational  and  valid.    Blacks  have  developed  a  sense 
of  pride  and  positive  identity.    They  do  not  want  to  leave  their 
community  and  their  pride  and  positive  identity  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  psychologically  removed  from  the  community,    A  possible 
explanation  for  Blacks  not  becoming  physically  and  psychologically 
removed  from  the  community  is  that  they  work  in  areas  which  have 
large  numbers  of  Black  workers  or  in  areas  in  which  they  are  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  employment  of  Blacks,  such  as  in  affirmative 
action  or  in  areas  in  which  they  deal  directly  with  the  Black  com- 
munity; therefore,  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  managers  to  forget 
their  ties  and  origins  to  the  Black  community. 

Would  the  Black  Managers  Move  to  a 
Small  White  City  or  Town? 

Even  though  the  vast  majority  of  the  Black  managers  do  not 

believe  corporations  psychologically  and  physically  remove  Black 

managers  from  the  Black  community,  more  than  a  majority  of  them 

would  accept  a  transfer  to  a  small  white  city  or  town».  More  spe- 

cifically,  the  managers  were  asked:    Would  you  accept  a  transfer 

to  a  plant  located  in  a  small  white  city  or  town?    Fifty^six  per^ 

cent  of  them  said  that  they  would  accept  such  a  transfer.  The 

young,  lower  level  Black  managers  are  least  likely  to  accept  such 

a  transfer;  there  are  no  differences  by  sex  or  education.    Table  7 

shows  the  mahagers'  responses  by  their  age  group* 
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TABLE  7 

WOULD  BLACK  MANACKRS  ACCEPT  A  TRANSFER  TO  A 
SMALL  WlilTli  CITY  OR  TOWN? 

Response  Black  Managers'  Ages 

30  and  Under          31-40  Over  40 

(N=45)               (N-53)  (N=18) 

Yes                                            48    %               59    %  67  % 

No  52  41  33 

Total                                         100                   100  100 


Such  factors  as  i:lie  managers*  social  class,  the  percent  of 
Blacks  living  in  their  neighborhoods ,  with  whom  they  have  good  and 
bad  communications,  and  their  aspirations  have  no  effect  on  their 
acceptance  of  such  a  transfer.    However,  the  Black  managers  who 
grew  up  in  the  South  are  more  likely  to  accept  a  transfer  than 
those  who  grew  up  in  other  parts  of  the  U.  S.    The  Black  managers 
from  the  South  who  would  accept  a  transfer  probably  believe  that 
since  they  grew  up  in  a  racist,  segregated  part  of  the  country, 
they  could  live  and  work  in  any  white  setting. 

Table  8  lists  the  reasons  the  managers  would  accept  a 
transfer. 

Three  of  the  managers'  comments  essentially  sura  up  the 
thinking  of  the  Black  managers  who  would  accept  a  transfer  to  a 
small  white  city  or  town* 

A  Black  lower  level  female  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility 
"I  would  be  able  to  make  changes •    I  would  bring  more  Blacks  in. 
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TABLE  8 

WHY  THE  BLACK  MANAGERS  WOULD  ACCEPT  A  TRANSFER 
TO  A  SMALL  miTE  CITY  OR  TOTO 


Reasons  Black  Managers 

(N=64) 


Would  go  in  order  to  show  whites  that  Blacks 
are  qualified  and  capable;  to  educate  whites 
about  Blacks  and  change  their  stereotypes.  42  % 

Would  go  as  long  as  it  was  a  promotion  and 

offered  viable  opportunities.  24 

Would  go  because  feels  he/she  could  function 
in  any  type  of  environment;  would  be  able  to 
overcome  many  obstacles.  17 

Respondent  already  operates  in  such  an 

environment.  8 

Would  not  matter.  8 

Would  go  to  any  place  except  the  South.  5 

Would  go  because  believes  pressures  are  the 

same  anywhere  in  a  white  society.  2 


Total*  107 


The  total  percentage  is  over  100  because  some  managers 
gave  more  than  one  reason. 

I  would  increase  the  standards.    A  small  white  community  does  not 
frighten  me — I  could  out-think  them." 

A  Black  lower  level  female  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank 
put  it  this  way:     "I  would  go  if  it  was  a  promotion.    If  they 
gave  me  the  opportunity,  I  could  do  the  job  well.    It's  surprising 
when  white  people  find  out  that  Blacks  don*t  just  want  to  socialize 
with  whites,  that  they  don't  want  to  be  in  a  white  society  and  that 
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they  just  want  the  right  to  be  equal.  I  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity so  people  could  see  that  I  am  qualified  and  a  person  .   .  . 

A  Black  male  manager  from  the  same  company  concluded:  "My 
pride  is  the  fact  why  I  believe  I  can  succeed  wherever  I  am, 
regardless  of  the  population  ratio.    I  never  want  to  place  a  limita- 
tion on  myself.     I  would  meet  all  pressures  eagerly  and  enthusiastically." 

The  managers'  responses  as  to  why  they  would  accept  such 
a  transfer  do  not  suggest  that  they  want  to  leave  the  Black  commun- 
ity; they  do  suggest,  however,  that  they  have  pride  and  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  succeed  in  any  type  of  environment. 

Table  9  lists  the  reasons  why  the  Black  managers  would  not 
accept  such  a  transfer. 

Some  of  the  responses  of  the  managers  who  would  not  accept 
a  transfer  to  a  small  white  city  or  town  are  as  follows: 

A  Black  lower  level  manager  from  Cousins  Manufacturing  based 
the  reasons  for  his  negative  answer  on  the  treatment  his  father  and 
brothers  received  in  a  small  white  town:     "I  come  from  a  small 
white  city  and  I  saw  the  abuse  that  my  father  and  brothers  took  at 
a  small  plant — refusal  of  positions.     The  company  said  it  was  due 
to  their  lack  of  qualifications." 

A  Black  bank  manager  from  Triple  A  Bank:    "I  would  not  go 
because  of  my  family.     I  feel  that  Blacks  should  not  be  isolated 
in  an  all-white  community." 

A  Black  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility  said  simply: 
"I  would  not  go  because  I  want  to  be  around  my  own  people." 
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TABLE  9 

WHY  THE  BLACK  MANAGERS  WOULD  NOT  ACCEPT  A  TRANSFER^ 
TO  A  SMALL  WHITE  CITY  OR  TOWN 


Reasons 

Black  Managers 

Would  be  too  much  pressure;  would  not  be 

Wrtiil  H                       Tniir»V»    r^T"OCCMT"tf»    for*  V>nc/ViOT" 

family  to  put  up  with. 

38 

Would  not  be  able  to  grow  within  the 
company;  oppo)rtunities  would  be  limited* 

Qn 
jU 

Would  not  go  because  wants  to  live  near 
a  Black  community;  wants  to  stay  here  to 
help  the  Black  coimnunity. 

26 

Does  not  like  small  white  cities  or  towns. 

21 

There  are  enough  pressures  here. 

4 

Other 

2 

Total 

159  • 

The  total  percentage  is  over  100  because  many  of  the 
managers  gave  more  than  one.  reason. 

These  managers,  who  are  generally  younger,  believe  that 
racial  discrimination  would  be  so  strong  that  they  and*  their 
families  would  be  adversely  affected.    These  responses  also  in- 
dicate that  many  of  the  Black  managers  do  not  see  themselves  being 
accepted  by  white  society;  therefore,  this  would  work  against  any 
desire  they  might  have  to  assimilate. 
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What  Do  the  Black  Managers  Think  is  the  Best  Path 
for  Blacks  to  Pursue  in  This  Country? 

Most  of  the  Black  managers  are  liberal  in  their  views 
about  interacting  socially  with  whites  and  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
moderate  in  their  political  views.     Thi.    is  not  to  say  that  most 
Black  managers  are  for  complete  assimilation  into  white  society. 
Even  though  in  general  the  Black  managers  hold  integrationist 
attitudes,  interact  frequently  with  whites,  and  believe  that 
housing,  jobs,  schools,  and  public  facilities  should  be  deseg- 
regated, the  vast  majority  do  not  believe  in  complete  assimila- 
tion into  white  society  and  they  are  not  trying  to  lose  their 
Black  identity  or  cultural  ties.    They  are  essentially  espousing 
a  middle  ground  which  at  once  affirms  cultural  pluralism  and  op- 
poses all  forms  of  discrimination  and  forced  segregation;  but  are 
in  favor  of  Blacks  forming  strong  social,  political,  and  economic 
organizations  and  believe  that  every  other  minority  has  the  right 
to  fight  for  their  equality.     Further  evidence  of  this  orientation 
appears  in  the  managers'  responses  to  the  following  question:  As 
a  group,  what  is  the  best  path  for  Blacks  to  pursue  in  this  country 
Only  12  percenr.  of  the  Black  managers — 13  males  and  1  female — be- 
lieve that  Blacks  should  assimilate  and  integrate  completely  into 
white  society  and  only  5  percent — 5  males  and  1  female — want  to 
separate  from  white  society.     Seventy-four  percent  of  the  males 
and  83  percent  of  the  females  believe  that  Blacks  should  form 
strong  social,  political,  and  economic  organizations;  however, 
10  percent  of  these  managers  believe  that  complete  integration 

I 
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into  white  society  would  be  the  final  goal  for  Blacks  to  achieve 
but  that  Black  culture  and  white  culture  should  merge,  taking  the 
best  of  both.    Table  10  shov>7S  the  managers'  responses  to  the 
question. 


TABLE  10 

WHAT  THE  BLACK  MANAGERS  BELIEVE  IS  THE  BEST  PATH 
FOR  BLACKS  TO  PURSUE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 


Reasons 

Black  Managers 
(N=116) 

Form  strong  social,  political,  and  economic 
organizations  to  pressure  white  society  into 
assuring  Blacks  equal  opportunity  and  freedom 
in  the  larger  society. 

76  % 

Assimilate  and  integrate  completely  into 
white  society. 

12 

Form  their  own  separate  Black  nations. 

3 

Withdrav;  into  the  urban  areas  and  form 
separate  all~Black  communities. 

2 

Other 

7 

Total 

100 

Fourteen  of  the  Black  managers  said  that  Blacks  should 
assimilate  into  white  society  and  eleven  said  that  this  should 
be  the  ultimate  goal  of  Blacks.     Of  these  twenty-five  Black  man- 
agers, only  one  is  female.     She  is  under  30  and  from  the  working 
class.    Vhile  there  are  not  many  differences  between  the  Black 
managers  30  and  younger  and  those  between  the  ages  of  31  and  40, 
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there  are  between  these  two  groups  and  the  Black  managers  who  are 
over  40.     Twenty-one  percent  of  those  in  the  first  two  age  groups, 
comparod  to  56  percent  in  Iho.  over  40  age  group >  selected  assimila- 
tion into  white  society. 

When  education  is  used  as  the  control  variable,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  those  Black  managers  with  advanced  degrees  are  much 
more  likely  to  believe  complete  assimilation  into  white  society  is 
the  best  path  for  Blacks  to  pursue  in  this  country  than  those  with 
bachelors  degrees  or  no  college  degrees — 45  percent  of  the  Black 
managers  in  the  former  and  approximately  20  percent  of  the  Black 
managers  in  the  latter  two  groups. 

More  than  double  the  percentage  of  Black  managers  from 
the  middle  class  than  those  from  the  lower  class  believe  in  com- 
plete assimilation. 

Although  where  the  managers  lived  until  they  were  18  has 
no  relationship  to  their  views  regarding  assimilation,  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  Black  male  managers  who  live  in  areas  where  Blacks 
make  up  more  than  50  percent  of  the  population,  compared  to  31 
percent  who  live  in  areas  where  Blacks  make  up  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  population^  believe  complete  assimilation  is  the 
best  path. 

Lastly,  Black  males  who  have  good  communications  with 
only  the  middle  class  and  moderates  are  more  likely  to  believe 
in  complete  assimilation  than  those  who  have  good  communications 
with  all  segments  of  the  Black  community. 
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Here  are  several  typical  reasons  why  the  Black  managers 
selected  integration: 

A  Black  lower  level  bank  manager  from  Triple  A  Bank: 
"The  trend  of  everything  is  that  way;  it  is  inevitable.  There 
will  always  be  some  intermingling  and  I  think  it  would  be  for 
the  better  to  have  it  all  broken  down.    I  think  forming  strong 
organizations  has  been  somewhat  a  failure — you  can  pressure 
white  society  until  you  are  blue  in  the  face.    The  Black  comun- 
ity  doesn't  have  a  lot  of  money  so  there  can  be  no  real  pressure." 

A  Black  middle  level  manager  from  Aunts  Manufacturing: 
"I  don't  believe  you  can  go  very  far  if  you  don't  interact.  We 
are  in  a  multiracial  society  and  we  must  live  that  part  .  .  . 

A  number  of  other  typical  comments  for  other  choices  are: 

A  Black  manager  from  Cousins  Manufacturing  who  believes 
that  forming  strong  social,  political,  and  economic  organizations 
and  then  integrating  into  white  society  is  the  best  path  for 
Blacks  put  it  this  way.    "We  must  start  by  forming  strong  organ- 
izations and  then  go  on  to  integrating  into  white  society.  If 
you  deal  with  white  society  from  a  power  position,  you  will  fin- 
ally become  integrated." 

A  Black  manager  who  selected  only  forming  strong  Black 
organizations  as  the  best  path:    "By  do.  ng  this  we  are  not  isolating 
ourselves  and  letting  whites  corral  us.    We  are  being  forceful." 

A  Black  female  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility  gave  these 
reasons  for  her  belief  that  Blacks  should  withdraw  into  the  urban 
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areas  and  form  separate  all-Black  communities:     "Blacks  have  the 
responsibility  of  taking  care  of  their  own  kind.    We  must  pressure 
Blacks  and  not  whites — we  have  to  use  our  own  resources  and  get 
our  own  thing  together.** 

Table  11  shows  the  reasons  the  managers  selected  the 
formation  of  strong  Black  social,  political,  and  economic  organ- 
izations as  the  best  path. 

In  concluding,  multivariate  analysis  shows  that  the  older, 
well  educated  Black  male  managers  from  the  middle  class,  living 
in  well  integrated  neighborhoods,  and  communicating  with  moderate, 
middle  class  Blacks  are  much  more  inclined  to  believe  in  complete 
assimilation  than  younger,  less  educated  Black  males  from  working 
class  families,  living  in  predominantly  Black  neighborhoods,  and 
commxinicating  with  all  segments  of  the  Black  community. 

The  Advice  the  Black  Managers  Would  Give  Other  Blacks  with 
Regard  to  the  Best  Possible  Strategy  to  Follow  in  this 
Society  in  Order  to  Live  a  Prosperous »  Free  Life 

In  order  to  see  what  advice  the  Black  managers  would  give 
to  individual  Blacks  as  opposed  to  the  best  path  for  Blacks  as  a 
group  to  pursue  in  this  country,  the  managers  were  asked:  What 
advice  would  you  give  an  individual  Black  person  with  rei^ard  to 
the  best  possible  strategy  to  follow  in  this  society  in  order  to 
live  a  prosperous,  free  life?    Table  12  lists  the  advice  the  man- 
agers would  give  to  other  Black  people.    Notice  that  only  10  per-- 
cent  of  the  Black  managers  believe  that  Blacks  cannot  lead  a  free, 
propscrous  life  in  this  country  at  this  time.    Most  of  the  advice 
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TABLE  11 

WHY  THE  BLACK  MANAGERS  BELIEVE  FORMING  STRONG  SOCIAL, 
POLITICAL,  AND  ECONOMIC  ORGANIZATIONS  IS 
THE  BEST  PATH  FOR  BLACKS  TO  PURSUE 


Reasons  Black  Managers 

(N=88) 


Statements  which  suggest  that  this  is  the  most 

effective  way  to  bring  about  social  change  in 

the  U*  S*;  whites  understand  social,  economic, 

and  political  pressures.  51  % 

Blacks  must  be  in  a  position  of  strength; 

the  only  way  they  can  be  accepted  as  equals 

is  through  unity,  26 

For  the  present  this  is  the  best  path;  Blacks 
must  start  from  a  power  position,  but  believe 
that  assimilation  into  white  society  would  be 
the  ultiiTiate,  13 

There  arc  no  advantages  in  a  separate  Black 

nation;  the  ghetto  is  already  an  all-Black 

community  with  little  improvements;  Blacks 

don't  want  to  lose  their  identity  which  would 

happen  if  we  assimilated  completely  into  white 

society;  thus,  forming  strong  organizations 

Is  the  best  path.  11 

Blacks  do  not  have  the  money  or  resources  to 
form  their  own  separate  Black  nations  or  to 
withdraw  into  the  urban  areas  and  form  separate 
all-Black  communities.  6 

Blacks  just  want  a  chance;  they  do  not  want 
separatism.  1 

Not  certain  that  this  is  the  best  path,  but 

thinks  so.  1 

Total*  109 


The  total  percentage  is  over  100  because  some  of  the 
managers  gave  more  than  one  reason. 


TABLE  12 


ADVICE  THE  BLACK  MANAGERS  WOULD 
GIVE  TO  OTHER  BLACKS 


Advice  Black  Managers 

(N-116) 


Blacks  should  become  well  educated  and 

develop  their  skills.  50  % 

Blacks  should  be  independent,  believe  in 

themselves,  stand  up  for  their  rights,  and 

have  pride  in  themselves.  25 

Blacks  should  set  goals  and  standards, 

then  vigorously  pursue  them.  16 

Blacks  should  work  hard  at  whatever  they  are 

doing  or  want  to  do;  they  should  always  do 

the  job  well.  15 

Blacks  cannot  lead  a  free,  prosperous  life 

in  this  country  at  this  time.  10 

Blacks  should  find  something  they  will  be 

happy  doing.  9 

Blacks  should  have  flexible  attitudes  in 

order  to  be  able  to  function  in  different 

situations.  6 

Blacks  should  be  self-employed.  4 

Blacks  should  learn  as  much  as  they  can  about 
their  company,  i.e.,  the  goals,  organization, 
policies ,  etc.  *  3 

Blacks  should  be  highly  critical  of  themselves; 

they  should  learn  their  abilities  and  limits.  3 

Blacks  should  join  large,  progressive  firms.  1 

Blacks  should  use  their  color;  Black  is 

beautiful  now,  but  it  might  not  be  later.  1 


Total*  143 


it 

The  total  percentage  is  over  100  because  many  managers 
had  several  things  they  would  advise  Blacks  to  do. 
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is  solid,  worthwhile  advice  which  most  people  would  give  to  others. 
In  an  indirect  way  the  responses  to  this  question  imply  that  most 
Black  managers  believe  there  are  opportunities  available  for  Blacks 
in  the  corporate  world;  however,  as  the  responses  to  previous  ques- 
tions in  Chapters  VI  and  VIII  indicated,  the  Black  managers  are 
optimistic  mainly  because  they  believe  that  their  continuous 
struggle  and  pressure  on  white  society  for  equality  and  their 
confidence  in  their  ability  as  Black  men  and  women  will  prove 
fciiltful  and  not  because  they  have  faith  in  white  society  changing 
on  its  own. 

Some  of  the  managers'  responses  are  quoted  below: 

A  Black  lower  level  female  manager  from  Ace  Public 
Utility:    "Blacks  should  get  an  education.    They  should  go  out 
and  try  to  enter  into  work  in  their  desired  field.    They  should 
not  get  discouraged.    And  they  should  prove  themselves,  thus  giving 
their  brothers  a  chance." 

A  Black  middle  level  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility: 
"Be  proud  of  yourself  as  a  Black  man  and  believe  that  you  are > 
equal  to  any  man.    Try  to  adopt  whatever  practices  and  tendencies 
are  the  most  successful  in  the  white  world  and  eliminate  those 
that  are  the  most  oppressive  and  still  compete  in  that  system." 

A  Black  middle  level  manager  from  Cousins  Manufacturing 
gave  this  advice:    "Blacks  should  get  an  education.     If  there  is 
something  you  want  to  do  qualify  yourself  and  then  go  where  this 
type  of  job  is  offered.    Once  you  go  there  and  are  rejected  then 
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this  is  where  the  place  to  fight  starts.    The  only  reason  you 
could  be  rejected  is  because  you  are  Black  and  not  because  of 
lack  of  qualifications,  etc.    Then  you  have  something  to  fight 
for.     There  will  always  be  some  companies  and  management  that  will 
be  on  your  back — it  takes  a  long  time  and  a  strong  individual  to 
overcome  these  things." 

And  finally  a  Black  lower  level  manager  from  the  same 
company  who  wanted  to  know  if  the  writer  was  serious  about  this 
question  said:    "I  would  tell  another  ^Black  person  to  get  out. 
In  order  to  lead  a  prosperous,  free  life  a  Black  couldn't  be 
happy — he  would  lose  his  individuality.    He  would  have  to  be  an 
all-American  boy,  go  to  school,  get  a  degree,  work  for  a  defense 
contractor,  and  wave  the  flag." 

The  managers*  responses,  on  the  whole,  indicate  neither 
separatist  nor  assimilationist  attitudes,  but  a  strong  commitment 
to  a  work  ethic  and  individual  development. 

V 

Introduction  to  the  Black  Managers' 
Overall  Nou-Assimilative  Indices 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  more  concise  view  of  the 

non-assimilative  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  the  Black  managers, 

two  overall  indices  will  be  evaluated.    The  first  will  look  at 

the  managers'  non-assimilative  attitudes,  and  the  second  will 

look  at  the  managers'  non-assimilative  behaviors «    The  responses 

of  each  question  which  make  up  the  indices  are  weighted  appropriately 

so  that  the  managers  received  a  specific  score.     For  example, 

when  the  managers  were  asked  their  degree  of  agreement  with  the 
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statement:    I  could  hardly  imagine  myself  marrying  a  white  person, 
if  they  strongly  disagreed  they  received  a  score  of  0,  if  they 
disagreed  a  score  of  1,  if  they  agreed  a  score  of  2,  and  if  they 
strongly  agreed  a  score  of  3. 

A.    The  Black  Managers*  Overall  Non-Assimilative 
Attitude  Index 

Three  questions  went  into  the  non-«assimilative  index. 

They  are: 

I  could  hardly  imagine  myself  marrying  a  white 
person. 

As  a  group,  what  is  the  best  path  for  Blacks  to 
pursue  in  this  country? 

Would  you  accept  a  transfer  to  a  plant  located 
in  a  small  white  city  or  town? 

Table  13  shows  the  assimilative  attitude  of  the  Black 
managers  by  sex  and  age. 

From  this  table  three  conclusions  can  be  drawn:  (1) 
overall  the  Black  males  of  all  age  groups  have  more  assimilative 
attitudes  than  the  Black  females  of  all  age  groups;  (2)  the  older 
Black  raales  hold  stronger  assimilative  attitudes  than  the  younger 
Black  males;  however,  (3)  the  Black  females  of  various  ages  are 
quite  similar  in  their  assimilative  attitudes. 

While  the  social  backgrounds  of  the  Black  females  do  not 
give  any  indication  as  to  how  assimilative  their  attitudes  might 
be,  the  Black  males  from  the  working  class  are  less  likely  to  hold 
extreme  assimilative  attitudes  than  those  from  the  middle  class. 
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TABLE  13 

THE  BLACK  MANAGERS '  OVERALL  ASSIMILATIVE 
ATTITUDE  INDEX 


Age 

Assimilative                               30  and  Under                Over  30 

Attitudes                                   Black         Black  Black  Black 

Males        Females  Males  Females 

(N=32)        (N=13)  (N=61)  (N=10) 


Most  Assimilative 

(3-5)  41  %  15  %  54  %  20  % 

Moderately  Assimilative 

(6-8)              •  50  70  41  70 
Least  Assimilative 

(9-11)  _9  15  5  10. 

Total  100  100  100  100 


Where  the  managers  lived  until  they  were  18  had  no  relation- 
ship to  their  assimilative  attitudes;  however,  the  Black  managers 
who  now  live  in  predominantly  Black  areas  (50  percent  or  more) 
have  less  assimilative  attitudes  than  those  who  live  in  predom- 
inantly white  areas* 

The  Black  managers  who  have  good  communications  with  all 
segments  of  the  Black  community  and  bad  communications  with  none 
and  those  who  are  less  likely  to  be  called  Uncle  Toms  generally 
have  less  assimilative  attitudes. 

One  might  expect  the  most  ambitious  Black  managers  to 
have  the  most  assimilative  attitudes  because  they  might  over- 
conform  to  the  white  power  structure  into  which  they  hope  to 
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move.     This  is  not  the  case.    The  data  show  it  is  just  the  opposite. 
In  addition,  the  data  do  show  that  the  Black  males  in  middle  man- 
agement have  more  assimilative  attitudes  than  Black  males  of  the 
same  age  group  in  lower  management. 

In  sum:    The  older,  middle  level  Black  managers  who  are 
from  middle  class  backgrounds  and  who  live  in  predominantly  white 
areas  have  the  most  assimilative  attitudes.    While  some  readers 
might  believe  that  the  previous  statement  suggests  that  as  Blacks 
get  older  and  rise  in  the  hierarchy  their  views  will  become  more 
assimilative,  this  writer  cautions  the  reader  not  to  apply  this 
generalization  to  many  of  the  young  Black  managers  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  an  era  of  Black  awareness  and  pride  and  thus  have 
a  stronger  identification  with  Blackness. 

B.     The  Black  Managers'  Overall  Non-Assimilative 
Behavior  Index 

The  questions  which  make  up  the  non-assimilative  behavior 
index  are  as  follows : 

V 

How  frequently  do  you  have  contact  with  whites  at 
social  functions  not  related  to  work? 

Do  Blacks  live  in  your  neighborhood? 

About  what  percentage  of  Blacks  live  in  your 
neighborhood? 

To  what  types  of  non-social  organizations  do 
you  belong  (all-^Black  or  integrated)? 


"'•^The  Black  managers  who  have  the  least  assimilative  at- 
titiidcG  are  the  most  critical  of  their  companies*  employment 
policies. 


ERLC 
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Similar  scoring  procedures  to  the  assimilative  attitude 
index  were  used.     Table  14  shows  the  assimilative  behaviors  of 
the  managers  by  sex  and  age. 

TABLE  14 

THE  BLACK  MANAGERS'  OVERALL  ASSIMILATIVE 
BEHAVIOR  INDEX 


Assimilative 
Behaviors 


Age 

30  and  Under 
Black  Black 
Males  Females 
(N=32)  (N=13) 


Over  30 

Black  Black 

Males  Females 

(N=61)  (N=10) 


Most  Assimilative 
(3-8) 

Moderately  Assimilative 
(8-12) 

Least  Assimilative 
(12-18) 


41  % 


43 


16 


31  % 


54 


15 


48  % 


41 


11 


20  % 


40 


40 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


When  one  compares  th^e  assimilative  attitudes  and  behavior 
tables  it  is  clear  that  the  B^ck  males  under  30  and  over  30  have 
more  similarities  in  assimilative  behaviors  than  attitudes,  but 
it  is  just  the  opposite  for  Black  females.    The  personal  char- 
acteristics which  describe  managers  with  the  most  assimilative 
attitudes  are  the  same  for  those  who  have  the  most  assimilative 
behaviors.     However,  as  Table  15  shows,  the  relationship  between 
assimilative  attitudes  and  behaviors  is  far  from  perfect.  In 
other  words,  while  many  Black  managers  have  non-assimilative  at- 
titudes, they  do  have  assimilative  behaviors  and  vice  versa* 


TABLE  15 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  BLACK  MANAGERS' 
ASSIMILATIVE  ATTITUDES  AND  BEHAVIORS 


Assimilative  Behaviors 
Assimilative  Most  Moderately  Least 

Attitudes  Black      Black      Black      Black      Black  Black 

Males    Females    Males    Females    Males  Females 


Most  Assimilative  52  %  0  % 
Moderately 

Assimilative  44  31 

Least 

Assimilative  '  0  33 


35  %  50  %  13  %  50  % 
46  50  10  19 

67  33  33  33 


In  carefully  reviewing  the  characteristics  of  the  Black 
managers  who  fall  into  the  extreme  groups,  i.e.,  most  and  least 
assimilative  in  attitudes  and  behaviors,  one  finds  that  the  most 
assimilative  managers  are  generally  over  30  years  of  age,  from 
the  middle  class,  with  various  educational  backgrounds,  and  many 
are  in  middle  management  positions.     The  least  assimilative  Black 
managers  are  generally  30  and  under,  from  the  lower  class,  and 
well  educated. 

In  different  words,  older  Black  managers  who  were  brought 
up  in  a  different  era  of  Black  pride  and  identity,  who  have  made 
it  to  middle  management  and  are  generally  working  in  staff  jobs 
in  which  they  have  very  frequent  contact  with  whites,  especially 
at  corporate  headquarters,  have  strong  integrationist  tendencies, 
because  of  their  age  and  their  positions  in  these  white  corpora- 
tions.    Young  Blacks  moving  rapidly  in  white  corporations,  but 
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in  almost  exclusively  Black  settings,  have  the  least  assimilative 
attitudes  and  behaviors.    Again,  this  can  be  attributed  to  their 
age  and  their  positions  in  these  firms.     It  remains  to  be  seen 
if  they  will  continue  to  possess  these  same  non-assimilative 
attitudes  and  behaviors  as  they  move  further  up  the  corporate 
ladder  and  work  in  predominantly  white  work  settings. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 
It  has  been  shown  that,  in  general,  the  Black  managers 
in  this  study  are  moderate  in  their  racial  views.    They  seem  to 
be  slightly  more  assimilative  in  their  attitudes  and  behaviors 
than  the  general  Black  population.    For  example,  Campbell  found 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Black  Americans  favor  desegregation,  as 
do  the  managers  in  this  study.     However,  the  Black  managers  in 
this  study  tend  to  live  in  more  integrated  neighborhoods  and  they 
seem  to  have  more  overall  contact  with  whites  than  the  general 
Black  population.    This  is  due  to  their  unique  positions  in  white 
corporations.     Campbell  wrote  with  regard  to  the  general  Black 
population: 

.   .  .  the  very  great  degree  to  which  friendships 
in  the  United  States  are  confined  within  racial 
lines.    The  great  majority  of  white  people  say 
all  their  friends  are  white;  Black  people  are 
much  more  likely  to  report  cross-racial  friends 
but  most  of  them  report  most  or  all  of  their 
friends  as  Black.    This  denxDnstration  of  racial 
separation  is  impressive  but  at  least  as  impres- 
sive is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  people  of 
both  races  who  count  their  friends  exclusively 
within  their  own  race  has  declined  over  the 
past  six  years. 


Campbell,  pp.  134,  143,  146-147. 
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In  sura:    There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  older, 
middle  level  Black  male  managers  from  the  middle  class  to  have 
more  aBsimilativci  attitudes  and  behavior  than  the  other  groups 
of  Black  managers  by  sex,  age,  managerial  level  and  social  back- 
ground.   This  might  indicate  that  as  Black  managers  move  up  the 
occupational  ladder  they  will  become  more  integrationist  in 
their  attitudes  and  behaviors.     The  degree  to  which  this  will 
happen  will  depend  on  the  types  of  jobs  the  Blacks  hold,  the 
opportunities  they  are  afforded  to  move  up  the  corporation  lad-- 
der,  the  racial  attitudes  of  white  America  in  general,  and  the 
government's  action  on  integration  in  housing,  schooling,  and 
employment.     If  Blacks  begin  to  work  in  areas  not  related  to 
the  Black  consumer  market  and  Black  employees,  if  they  are  really 
given  equal  opportunities,  if  white  society  begins  to  accept 
Blacks  as  neighbors,  colleagues,  and  friends,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment pushes  for  integration  and  equality  of  opportunity,  Black 
managers  will  be  more  inclined  to  follow  an  integrationist  path 
than  a  separatist  path. 
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CHAPTER  r  \ 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Introduction 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  will  discuss  the  major 
problem  hindering  Black  managers  from  fully  participating  in  the 
corporate  world — racism.    The  second  will  analyse  what  the  par- 
ticipating managers  believe  should  be  done  to  improve  the  present 
situation  of  Black  managers  in  the  corporate  world.     In  the  final 
section  the  writer's  views  regarding  what  must  be  done  and  what 
should  be  done  in  order  for  corporations  to  provide  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  will  be  presented. 

The  Major  Problem — Racism 
This  study  has  demonstrated  that  racism  is  the  major 
problem  confronting  Blacks  In  their  employment  in  corporations. 
While  most  white  managers  believe  racial  discrimination  exists  in 
the  corporate  world,  many  are  reluctant  to  admit  and/or  aio  blind 
to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  racial  discrimination  exists  in 
their  ovm  companies. 

Corporate  racism  is  no  longer  the  ove"*t,  unsophisticated 
form  of  racism  (where  Blacks  are  simply  not  hired  or  promoted  be- 
cause they  are  Black),  but  a  more  covert,  sophisticated  form  of 
racism  which  has  its  collective  attitudinal  and  institutional 
components  • 


Recently  a  number  of  writers  such  as  Harold  Baron, 
Robert  Blauner,  Harvey  Molotch,  and  Linda  Wolf  have  put  forth 
the  proposition  that  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
individual  racial  attitudes  of  whites  as  a  barrier  to  Blacks  re- 
ceiving equal  opportunit?,es  and  that  not  enough  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  role  of  institutional  racism  in  denying  Blacks 
equal  opportunities,  i.e.,  racism  which  excludes  Blacks  by  con- 


ventional procedures,  rules,  and  regulations. 


For  example,  Baron  wrote: 

Maintenance  of  the  basic  racial  controls  is 
now  less  dependent  upon  specific  discriminatory 
decisions.    Such  behavior  has  become  so  well 
institutionalized  that  the  individual  generally 
does  not  have  to  exercise  a  choice  to  operate 
in  a  racist  manner.     The  rules  and  procedures 
of  the  large  organizations  have  already  pre- 
structured  the  choice.    The  individual  only 
has  to  conform  to  the  operating  norms  of  the 
organization  and  the  institution  will  do  the 
discriminating  for  him.^ 

Blauner  concurred  with  Baron's  viewpoint: 


The  men  of  goodwill  and  tolerance  who 
identify  racism  with  prejudice  can  there- 
for exempt  themselves  from  responsibility 
and  involvement  in  our  system  of  racial  in- 
justice and  inequality  by  taking  comfort  in 
their  own  '*f avorable'*  attitudes  toward  min- 
ority groups. 

The  error  in  this  point  of  view  is  revealed 
by  the  fact  that  such  men  of  goodwill  help 
maintain  the  racism  of  American  society  and 
in  some  cases  even  profit  from  it.    This  takes 
place  because  racism  is  institutionalized. 
The  processes  that  maintain  domination — control 


-^Harold  M.  Baron,  "The  Web  of  Urban  Racism,"  in  Louis  L. 
Knowles  and  Kenneth  Prewitts,  eds.,  Institutional  Racism  in 
America  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1969),  pp.  142-143. 
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of  whites  over  non-whites — are  built  into  the 
major  social  institutions.    These  institutions 
either  exclude  or  restrict  the  participation 
of  racial  groups  by  procedures  that  have  become 
conventional,  part  of  the  bureaucratic  system 
of  niles  and  regulations.    Thus  there  is  little 
need  for  prejudice  as  a  motivating  force.  Be^ 
cause  this  is  true,  the  distinction  between 
racism  as  an  objective  phenomenon,  located  in 
the  actual  existence  of  domination  and  hierarchy, 
and  racism's  subjective  concomitants  of  preju- 
dice and  other  motivations  and  feelings  is  a 
basic  one. 2 

When  elaborating  on  his  concept  of  institutional  racism, 
Blauner  said  that  the  most  elementary  definition  of  institutional 
racism  was  "the  exclusion  of  people  of  color  from  equal  partici- 
pation in  society's  institutions."    Essentially,  Blauner  means 
that  this  can  happen,  and  presently  does  happen,  more  through 
conventional  procedures,  rules,  and  regulations  than  by  indivi- 
dual actions.     In  other  words,  at  the  present  time,  institutional 
racism  is  more  non-intentional  and  indirect  than  otherwise. 
Another  definition  of  institutional  racism,  according  to  Blauner: 

The  fact  that  institutional  racism  is  the 
result  of  such  chains  of  "unwitting"  actions 
and  circumstances  has  made  its  existence  rela- 
tively easy  to  overlook  or  deny;  this  is  why  it 
is  such  an  important  idea  today. 

3 

The  trial    provided  a  concrete  example. of  one 
further  meaning  of  the  concept  of  institutional 
racism;  that  the  contingencies  of  social  position 
or  institutional  role  are  more  significant  than 
individual  attitude  or  personality  in  determining 
those  actions  and  decisions  that  make  a  difference 
with  respect  to  racial  realities.^ 


^Robert  Blauner,  Racial  Oppression  in  America  (New  York, 
1972),  pp.  9-10. 

^Huey  P.  Newton's  trial.  ^Blauner,  p.  186. 
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Molotch  and  Wolf,  in  their  study  of  institutional  racism 
primarily  at  the  University  of  Santa  Barbara,  concentrated  on 
the  day-to-day  routines  of  the  university  which  intentionally 
or  unintentionally  excluded  Blacks  and  other  minorities.  They 
placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  inability  of  minorities 
to  meet  certain  white,  middle  class  requirements  which  are  con- 
sidered necessary  for  entrance  into  the  academic  community  at 
various  levels.    They  also  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
the  conventional  recruitment  procedures  which  have  unintention- 
ally excluded  larger  numbers  of  minorities.    Their  study  leaves 
one  with  the  uneasy  feeling  that  all  minorities  need  special  con- 
sideration and  that  all  that  has  to  be  changed  to  insure  Blacks 
equal  opportunities  are  the  conventional  procedures,  rules,  and 

regulations.    They  placed  very  little  importanc<i  on  the  role 

5 

white  racist  attitudes  play  in  the  exclusion  of  Blacks. 

Blauner  wrote  the  following  with  regard  to  the  position 
that  individual  white  racial  attitudes  are  most  important  in  deny- 
ing Blacks  equal  opportunities: 

Social  science  experts  assumed  that  this 
movement  toward  equality  depended  primarily  on 
the  reduction  of  prejudice  in  the  white  majority, 
rather  than  upon  the  collective  actions  of  the 
oppressed  groups  themselves  or  upon  basic  trans- 
formations in  the  society.    Here  sociologists 
were  reflecting  the  general  ethos  of  American 
culture,  which  minimizes  a  consciousness  of, 
and  concern  with,  group  power — with  the  struc- 
ture of  institutions  and  their  constraints — 


Harvey  Molotch  and  Linda  Wolf,  "Racism  in  Dominant 
Organizations:  Scheme  for  Instituting  Change**  (unpublished 
paper,  Santa  Barbara,  1972). 


emphasizing  in  their  stead  the  ideas  and  attitudes 
of  individuals.^ 

After  indicating  that  opinion  polls  and  attitude  surveys 

showed  that  white  racist  attitudes  have  decreased,  Blauner  noted 

that: 

The  continuing  deepening  of  racial  crisis 
and  conflict  made  it  more  and  more  apparent  that 
white  attitudes  were  peripheral  rather  than  pri- 
mary determinants  of  racial  arrangements.  There 
were  still  sociologists  celebrating  the  impressive 
decline  in  racial  attitudes  at  the  very  moment 
that  Watts  burst  into  flames.^ 

From  the  previous  discussion  it  is  clear  that  Baron, 
Blauner,  Molotch,  and  Wolf  place  a  great  deal  more  emphasis  on 
institutional  racism  in  terms  of  conventional  procedures,  rules, 
and  regulations  than  on  Individual  white  racist  attitudes  as 
playing  the  dominant  role  in  keeping  Blacks  from  obtaining  equal 
opportunities.    Hardy  Frye,  Assistant  Professor  at  Sacramento 
State  College,  in  a  heated  discussion  with  the  writer,  aptly 
summed  up  Baron's,  Blauner' s,  Molotch 's,  and  Wolf's  position: 
"The  white  peoples*  attitudes  are  not  important,  the  primary 
factors  of  importance  are  the  institutional  structures  which 
exclude  Blacks.    You  can't  change  the  attitudes  of  whites,  but 
you  can  change  the  structures." 

This  writer  agrees  that  conventional  procedures,  rules, 
and  regulations  are  serious  and  important  barriers  to  Blacks 
obtaining  equal  opportunities  in  the  corporate  world.    It  is 

^Blauner,  p.  8. 
'ibid.,  p.  9. 
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true  that  there  arc  some  Blacks  just  like  there  are  some  whites 
who  are  not  able  to  meet  certain  requirements  for  many  positions 
within  the  various  institutions  and  it  is  also  true  that  certain 
conventional  procedures  are  barriers  to  Blacks  participating  fully 
in  society's  institutions;  however,  what  is  just  as  true  and  just 
as  important  is  the  fact  that  many  Blacks  who  are  not  deficient 
in  meeting  these  requirements  and  who  are  not  hindered  by  conven- 
tional procedures  are  excluded  from  participating  fully  in  society' 
institutions*    This  suggests  that  other  forms  of  racism  are  play- 
ing a  crucial  role  in  the  exclusion  of  Blacks. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  sufficient  governmental 
laws  to  insure  Blacks  equal  opportunities,  if  they  are  enforced. 
These  laws  have  made  illegal  all  rules  and  regulations  excluding 
Blacks  solely  on  the  basis  of  color.    As  noted  in  Chapter  III, 
the  government  has  issued  regulations  which  require  tests  to  be 
validated  before  being  used.    Other  regulations  require  that  the 
denials  for  hiring  and  promoting  people  be  based  on  "objective" 
criteria  which  are  directly  related  to  the  position  for  which  the 
individual  is  being  considered.    Still  other  regulations  require 
institutions  to  take  affirmative  action  to  increase  thfe  number  of 
Blacks  in  their  employment. 

Several  points  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  last 
two  types  of  governmental  regulations:     (1)  even  though  the  gov- 
ernment has  required  corporations  to  set  objective  qualification 
criteria  for  each  position,  these  regulations  are  quite  general 
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and  are  most  effective  for  entry  level  positions;  therefore,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  leeway  in  interpreting  the  qualification  criteria 
for  other  than  entry  level  positions;  and  (2)  the  government  re- 
quires affirmative  action  for  corporations  to  be  made  in  "good 
faith."    The  terra  "good  faith"  is  a  very  general  term  which  leads 
to  many  interpretations. 

In  sum:    Although  the  government  has  taken  steps  to 
combat  institutional  racism,  as  defined  by  Blauner  and  others, 
there  is  still  a  tremendous  amount  of  vaguesness  in  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  of  institutions  which  leaves  room  for 
a  great  deal  of  personal  interpretation. 

Since  this  is  a  racist  society  operated  almost  exclu-- 
sively  by  and  for  white  people,  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that 
individual  whites  will  interpret  the  vagueness  in  rules,  regula-- 
tions,  and  procedures,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  the  de~ 
triment  of  Blacks.  Thus,  individual  white  racist  attitudes  are 
still  very  important  factors  in  denying  Blacks  equal  opportunities. 

This  type  of  discrimination  Blauner  calls  "neoracism": 

Despite  the  Kemer  Report,  it  is  still  difficult 
for  most  whites  to  accept  the  unpleasant  fact  that 
America  remains  a  racist  society.     Such  an  awareness 
is  further  obscured  by  the  fact  that  more  sophis- 
ticated, subtle,  and  indirect  forms,  which  might 
better  be  termed  neoracism,  tend  to  replace  the 
traditional,  open  forms  that  were  most  highly 
elaborated  in  the  old  South. ^ 

In  short,  this  writer  suggests  that  there  are  two 

important  forms  of  racism  which  are  working  to  exclude  Blacks 

^Ibid. ,  p.  141. 
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from  society's  institutions.     These  forms  are  institutional  racism 
and  neoracism.    While  these  forms  of  racism  are  working  in  the 
corporate  world  at  all  levels,  this  writer  suggests  that  their 
degree  of  importance  in  the  exclusion  of  Blacks  varies  among 
each  of  the  hierarchical  levels. 

Troy  Duster,  writing  about  university  directors,  noted 
that  because  of  their  advanced  ages,  high  status,  and  predominantly 
Protestant  business  backgrounds,  they  are  a  very  conservative 
group : 

.  .  social  science  theory,  with  empirical 
support,  holds  that  the  social-economic  position 
of  the  individual  is  highly  related  to  his  social 
thought  and  social  actions.    For  example,  we  know 
empirically  that  there  is  marked  tendency  for 
those  with  the  highest  status  in  a  society  to 
support  the  most  traditional  and  conservative 
institutions.    The  higher  one's  social  status, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  believe  that  the  world 
is  a  just  world  where  men  get  what  they  deserve 
and  deserve  what  they  get.^ 

This  statement  can  also  apply  to  directors  of  corporations. 
Thus  in  all  probability,  many  are  convinced  that  Blacks  have  not 
made  it  in  the  corporate  world  because  they  do  not  deserve  to. 
This  attitude  is  a  form  oif  neoracism. 

Institutional  racism,  as  put  forth  by  Blauner  ^nd  others 
at  th^  Board  of  Directors  level  is  embedded  in  the  self-perpetuat- 
ing characteristics  of  this  level.    This  characteristic  is  an 
enormous  barrier  because  of  a  neoracist  ideology  which  states 
that  because  Blacks  have  a  different  culture  which  produces 


Troy  Duster,  ''Aims  and  Control  of  the  Universities: 
A  Comparative  Study  of  Sweden  and  the  U.  S."  (unpublished  paper, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  1971),  p.  24. 
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different  dress  styles,  manners  of  speech,  overall  personal 
mannerisms,  and  social  mores.  Blacks  would  not  be  able  to  ef- 
fectively interact  in  the  higher  business  circles  where  many 
major  business  decisions  are  made  at  social  functions  outside  of 
work  and  not  at  the  business  establishment.    As  noted  in  Chapter  V, 
some  writers  have  suggested  that  in  order  for  organizations  to 
function  smoothly,  especially  at  the  upper  levels  of  management, 
a  culturally  homogeneous  group  is  necessary. 

While  the  neoracist  attitudes  of  many  white  directors  who 
believe  that  Blacks  lack  the  personal  characteristics  necessary 
to  "fit  in"  the  business  community  and  the  self-perpetuating 
characteristics  of  the  Boards  are  of  primary  importance  in  ex- 
plaining the  absence  of  Blacks  at  the  Board  level,  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  general  qualifications  for  directors  also  leaves  a 
great  deal  of  room  for  the  neoracist  ideology  regarding  the  "lack 
of  super-qualified"  or  "acceptable"  Blacks  to  play  a  significant 
role* 

The  Presidents  of  corporations  are  generally  selected  by 
the  Directors  and  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Directors  for 
the  overall  operation  of  the  corporations.     The  remaining  top  of- 
ficials who  are  assistants  to  the  President  and  responsible  for 
major  operations  of  the  organizations  are  generally  selected  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Directors. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  upper  level  managers, 
because  they  are  similar  to  the  members  of  the  Board  in  terms  of 
sex,  age,  and  social  status  and  are  approved  by  the  Board,  will 
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possess  similar  neoracist  attitudes* 

The  fact  that  all  but  a  few  Blacks  have  been  excluded  from 
manageraent  positions  in  the  corporate  world  until  recently  has 
changed  the  conventional,  slow  procedure  of  promoting  from  within 
the  organization  into  a  form  of  institutional  racism  which  ex- 
cludes Blacks  from  upper  management.     In  addition,  when  attempt-* 
ing  to  fill  a  position  with  someone  outside  of  the  organization, 
the  upper  level  managers  seek  candidates  through  friends  and  con- 
tacts.   Because  the  vast  majority  of  upper  level  managers  are  white 
and  because  their  friends  and  contacts  are  generally  white,  and 
they  probably  have  little  contact  with  Blacks,  their  recommenda*^ 
tions  will  generally  be  individuals  who  are  white.    Thus,  Blacks 
are  excluded  from  top  management  by  another  conventional  procedure. 

However,  even  if  the  above  forms  of  institutional  racism 
did  not  exclude  Blacks,  two  of  the  forms  of  neoracism  which  exclude 
Blacks  from  the  Board  level  also  exclude  Blacks  from  upper  management. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Directors,  the  most  important  form 
of  racism  which  exists  at  this  level  is  the  neoracist  ideology 
which  excludes  Blacks  because  they  are  not  seen  to  be  socially  com- 
patible at  this  level  of  management ^  thus  not  acceptable  colleagues. 

Many  white  and  Black  managers  in  this  study  believe  that 
Blacks  cannot  make  it  to  upper  managerial  positions  in  part  because 
whites  are  not  ready  to  accept  Blacks  as  social  equals  and  thus 
Blacks  would  be  prevented  from  participating  in  many  of  the  bus- 
Iness  decisions  which  take  place  in  the  social  arena. 
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Also  at  this  level  the  neoracist  ideology  which  excludes 
Blacks  because  they  do  not  have  the  '^proper  qualifications"  be- 
gins to  play  a  more  important  role  than  it  did  at  the  Board  level. 
This  is  because  at  the  Board  level  no  specific  "qualifications" 
have  ever  been  set  down  to  elect  members  to  the  Boa^d;  however, 
many  upper  management  positions  require  certain  skills  and  ex- 
periences.    Thus,  there  becomes  a  greater  need  to  develop  a 
rationale  for  the  virtually  total  exclusion  of  Blacks  in  upper 
managerial  positions  based  on  their  lack  of  qualifications. 

Considering  the  lily  white  nature  of  the  upper  levels  of 
management,  the  various  forms  of  racism  which  exist  at  that  level, 
and  the  great  amount  of  power  and  influence  the  individuals  at 
this  level  have,  one  would  suspect  that  their  racial  attitudes 
and  ideologies  permeate  the  institutional  structures.     To  an  ex- 
tent this  is  true;  however,  as  one  moves  down  the  hierarchy  to 
middle  and  lower  management  positions  the  necracist  ideology — 
based  on  the  belief  that  Blacks  are  unable  to  interact  properly 
with  whites  because  of  their  different  cultural  backgrounds  and/or 
that  Blacks  are  not  socially  acceptable  because  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  executives  depends  on  social  homogeneity — becomes  less 
important.    This  is  because  the  role  of  outside  social  interaction 
becomes  less  and  less  important  the  lower  one  is  on  the  occupa- 
tional ladder. 

The  form  of  neoracism  which  becomes  most  important  at  the 
lower  levels  of  management  is  that  related  to  determining  who  is 
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"qualified"  or  who  is  the  "most"  or  "best  qualified"  individual. 
No  longer  do  many  white  managers  hold  the  view  that  all  Blacks 
are  incapable  of  performing  management  jobs;  however,  many  do 
believe  Blacks  can  only  perform  certain  types  of  managerial  jobs 
which  are  related  to  the  Black  consumer  market  and/or  Black  per- 
sonnel.   In  addition,  while  many  corporations  realize  that  Blacks 
can  no  longer  be  totally  excluded  from  management  positions,  corpor- 
ations have  adopted  the  policy  that  if  Blacks  must  be  brought  into 
management  positions,  they  must  be  overly  qualified  in  order  to 
merit  those  positions  which  would  normally  be  occupied  by  only 
average  whites.    Chapter  V  showed  that  92  percent  of  the  white 
managers  believe  that  Blacks  receive  fair  and  equal  treatment  in 
their  firms;  however^  53  percent  believe  that  Blacks  must  be  better 
than  whites  to  get  ahead  in  their  companies  and  that  they  are  more 
careful  in  promoting  Blacks  than  whites  because  they  want  to  be 
certain  that  Blacks  will  succeed  before  promoting  them. 

Of  course  institutional  racism  In  the  form  of  conventional 
rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  becomes  more  important  at  lower 
levels  of  management;  however,  Gronnemeier  correctly  noted  that 
individuals  who  harbor  neoracist  attitudes  generally  ititerpret 
these  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  to  the  detriment  of 
Blacks.    He  noted: 

The  job  descriptions  mean  in  practice  that 
application  of  qualification  requirements  is 
at  the  wide  discretion  of  the  hiring  agent. 
The  hiring  agent's  selection  between  available 
candidates  is  not  presently  subject  to  higher 
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scrutiny  but,  even  If  it  were,  the  loosene;ss 
of  the  qualification  standards  would  allow 
the  hiring  agent  adequate  means  to  conceal 
racially-discriminatory  decisions  so  that 
they  could  not  be  discovered  or  proven  in 
any  objectively-demonstrable  manner 

From  variations  in  types  of  racism  at  various  occupational  levels, 
this  writer  suggests  that  Blacks  in  the  corporate  world  are  con- 
fronted less  frequently  by  overt,  unsophisticated  racist  attitudes 
and  acts  than  by  institutional  racism  and  the  various  forms  of 
neoracism. 

Chapter  VI  showed  that  only  9  percent  of  the  white  managers 
in  this  study  did  not  express  any  negative  racial  attitudes  about 
Blacks  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  both  the  Black  and  white  man- 
agers are  aware  of  negative  racial  atmospheres  within  their  com- 
panies.   The  regression  analysis  in  Chapter  V,  which  showed  that 
being  white  is  worth  $4,300  more  a  year,  is  evidence  that  these 
various  forms  of  institutional  racism  and  neoracist  attitudes  have  ' 
been  translated  into  discriminatory  acts  against  Blacks*    This  is 
due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  firms  participating  in  this 
study  have  not  taken  concrete,  determined  steps  to  assure  Blacks 
equal  opportunity.     In  addition,  they  have  not  taken  any  concrete 
steps  to  eliminate  institutional  racism. 

In  sum:    The  major  problem  facing  Black  managers  and 
white  corporations  is  to  confront  the  more  subtle  forms  of 
racism  in  the  corporate  world  so  that  Blacks  can  truly  receive 
equal  employment  opportunities. 

^^Dale  Gronnemeier,  "the  Union  White  Paper  on  Racial 
Discrimination  in  Employment"  (unpublished  paper.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1968),  p.  20. 
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^il^Tiat  the  ParticipatinR  Managers  Believe  Should  Be  Done 
to  Provide  Equal  Employinent  Opportunities  for  Blacks 

In  the  interviews  the  participating  managers  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  about  what  should  be 
done,  if  anything,  in  the  area  of  affirmative  action  in  order 
to  assure  Blacks  equal  employment  opportunities- 

In  general,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Black  and  white  man- 
agers believe  that  corporations  should  take  public  positions  re- 
garding civil  rights — the  Black  managers  taking  a  stronger  stand 
than  the  white  managers. 

One  Black  middle  level  manager  from  Triple  C  Bank  said: 
"Corporations  by  discriminating  against  Blacks  are  taking  public 
positions  regarding  civil  rights — they  are  taking  a  negative 
position," 

A  Black  female  manager  from  Ace  Public  Utility  feels  that: 
"Corporations  make  decisions  every  day  which  influence  social  at- 
titudes.    They  take  public  stands  and  try  to  Influence  attitudes 
on  issues  which  they  believe  will  help  or  harm  their  firms,  but 
very  few  will  take  a  strong  public  stand  regarding  civil  rights 
because  they  do  not  realize  that  the  progress  of  civil  rights 
can  have  a  helpful  or  harmful  effect  on  their  firm-  Corporations 
are  afraid  of  being  the  leaders  in  the  business  community's  efforts 
for  civil  rights  or  just  do  not  want  to  take  positive  public  stands 
on  civil  rights," 

A  white  upper  level  manager  from  the  same  company  believes 
the  corporate  world  must  take  "rational  and  worthy"  stands  regard- 
ing civil  rights  because  "corporations  are  an  integral,  powerful 
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force  in  society  and  they  can  no  longer  ignore  social  problems." 

/ai  integral  part  of  taking  public  positions  regarding 
civil  rights  is  for  the  firms  to  set  an  example  in  providing 
Blacks  with  equal  opportunities.    As  the  managers'  responses  to 
the  next  two  questions  show,  most  Black  and  many  white  managers 
believe  their  firms  should  take  steps  to  provide  Blacks  with 
equal  employment  opportunities.    The  problem  with  some  of  the 
white  managers'  responses  to  these  questions  is  that  they  gen- 
erally believe  their  fims  are  already  providing  Blacks  with 
equal  employment  opportunities  but  other  firms  are  not;  there- 
fore, their  responses  generally  apply  to  what  they  believe  other 
firms  should  do  rather  than  to  what  their  firms  should  do.  The 
first  question  the  managers  responded  to  was;    Many  companies  in- 
dicate that  they  want  to  do  "the  right  thing"  about  hiring  and 
promoting  Black  managers.     But  what  does  doing  "the  right  thing" 
involve? 

Table  1  shows  which  of  the  six  factors  the  managers  be- 
lieve should  be  the  most  important  "right  thing"  to  do  in  the 
employment  of  Black  managers. 

The  managers  were  given  six  choices.     If  they  selected 
more  than  one,  they  were  to  indicate  the  order  of  importance  of 
their  choices. 

When  one  looks  at  the  second  and  third  most  important 
right  things  firms  should  do,  one  finds  that  more  than  a  majority 
of  the  Black  and  white  managers  believe  firms  should  do  more  than 
hire  and  promote  strictly  on  the  basis  of  qualifications,  especially 
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TABLE  1 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  RIGHT  THING  COMPANIES  SHOULD  DO 
TO  PR0VIL2  BLACKS  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


Right  Thing  to  Do 

Black 
Managers 
CN=iid; 

White 
Managers 

/XT     T  C£^\ 

Make  special  recruiting  and  training 
efforts  aciong  Blacks. 

50  Z 

44  Z 

Hire  and  promote  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  qualification  for  the  job. 

22 

41 

Give  careful  attention  to  the  promotion 
of  qualified  Blacks. 

12 

11 

Practice  positive  (reverse) 
discrimination. 

9 

1 

Do  nothing. 

7 

3 

Other. 

0 

0 

Total 

ICQ 

100 

in  th'i  area  of  recruiting  and  training.    Many  of  the  managers 
believe  that  '^fter  firms  recruit  and  train  Black  managers  they 
should  give  careful  attention  to  the  prorotion  of  qualified 
Blacks;  this  was  the  most  frequent  second  and  third  choice. 

When  the  three  most  important  selections  are  combined, 
it  ic  found  that  45  percent  of  the  Black  managers  and  57  percent 
of  the  white  managers  believe  that  "doing  the  right  thing"  means 
in  part  hiring  and  promoting  strictly  on  the  basis  of  qualifications 

^^See  Appendix  B,  pp.  556-557,  for  the  frequency  distribu- 
tion of  the  managers'  second  and  third  cboices. 
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for  the  job.    Eighty-one  percent  of  the  Black  managers  and  69 
percent  of  the  white  managers  believe  "doing  the  right  thing" 
includes  making  special  ^'ecruiting  and  training  efforts  among 
Blacks.     Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  Black  managers  and  44  percent 
of  the  white  managers  believe  careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  promotion  of  qualified  Blacks*    Finally,  25  percent  of 
the  Black  and  13  percent  of  the  white  managers  believe  reverse 
discrimination  should  be  practiced  as  part  of  "doing  the  right 
thing." 

In  sum;    Very  few  of  the  Black  managers,  10  percent,  and 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  white  managers  believe  that  firms 
should  only  hire  and  promote  strictly  on  the  basis  of  qtxalifica- 
tions  for  the  job.    The  vast  majority  of  the  managers  believe 
that  special  efforts  should  be  made  in  the  area  of  recruiting, 
hiring,  training,  and  promoting  Blacks;  however,  very  few  of  them 
believe  reverse  discrimination  should  be  part  of  firms'  employ- 
ment programs. 

Finally,  the  managers  were  asked  for  their  own  personal 
suggestions  about  what  should  be  done  to  provide  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  Blacks.    The  question  was:    Do  you  have  any  sug- 
gestions to  further  reduce  barriers  to  Black  managerial  employ- 
ment?   Table  2  shows  the  managers*  responses. 

Some  of  the  typical  managers'  responses  follow: 
One  Black  female  from  Ace  Public  Utility  gave  a  very 
pessimistic  response:     "There  is  no  way  to  reduce  barriers  as 
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TABLE  2 

THE  MANAGERS'  SUGGESTIONS  TO  FURTHER  REDUCE 
BARRIERS  TO  BLACK  EMPLOYMENT 


Suggestions  Black  White 

Managers  Managers 
(N«116)  (N=156) 


Companies  should  adopt  and  enforce 
Affirmative  Action  Programs  with 
specific  goals,  timetables,  and 

standards.  23  %  12  % 

Whites  should  be  educated  and  made  more 
aware  and  sensitive;  they  should  learn 
about  Black  history,  culture,  etc.; 
they  should  have  actual  contact  with  a 
nuaber  of  Blacic  people  so  their  stereo- 
type of  Blacks  can  be  overcome.  12  9 

No  suggestions.  11  25 

Establish  and/or  place  more  Blacks  into 

management  training  program^. .  11  11 

Discip'^ine  the  white  racists,  by  weeding 

them  cut,  firing  them,  etc.  11  1 

Companies  should  improve  the  caliber  of 
their  recruiters,  employ  more  Black  re- 
cruiters and  improve  their  recruiting 

methods.  7  6 

An  undeniable,  known  commitment  from 
top  management  to  other  managers  and 

to  the  community.  7       •  4 

There  should  be  more  interaction  between 
Blacks  and  whites  so  that  both  groups 
could  begin  to  understand  and  respect 

each  other  more.  5  9 


Blacks  should  prepare  themselves,  i.e., 
get  an  education,  training,  skills,  etc. 


5 


7 
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TABLE  2  (continued) 


Suggestions 


Black 
Managers 
(N=116) 


Blacks  should  not  become  complacent; 

they  should  continue  to  pressure  firms 

from  the  inside  and  outside.  5  Z 

Blacks,  themselves,  can  be  the  most 
effective  in  eliminating  barriers  by 
doing  outstanding  jobs  in  their  present 
positions.  4 

Blacks  must  hUve  more  positive  attitudes 

toward  themselves.  3 

Doesn't  believe  there  are  any  barriers.  1 

Time  will  break  down  the  barriers.  1 

Do  not  practice  reverse  discrimination.  0 

Corporations  should  become  more  involved 

in  cooperating  with  and  assisting 

educational  institutions"  to  educate  Blacks.  0 

It   is  the  Blacks*  own  fault  that  they 

haven't  made  it;  their  attitude  is  bad, 

i.e.,  they  are  lazy,  don't  want  to  work,  etc.  0 

Other  5 


l^ite 
Managers 
(N=156) 


0  % 


3 
5 
2 
5 


2 
10 


Total  111 


111 


The  total  percentages  are  over  100  because  some  managers 
gave  several  suggestions. 


long  as  you  have  the  same  kind  of  people  (WASPs)  running  corpora- 
tions.    Corporations  attract  the  same  kind  of  people  who  are 
generally  conservative  white  racists  ..." 
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A  Black  lower  level  male  from  the  same  company  suggested 
that:    "White  supervisors  should  be  made  resonsible  for  their 
actions  on  the  job.    Their  promotions  and  raises  should  be  de- 
pendent on  their  ability  to  treat  all  people  fairly." 

A  white  upper  level  manager  again  from  the  same  company: 
"Whites  should  make  a  determined  effort  to  interact  more  with 
Blacks.    Blacks  should  be  less  sensitive  about  what  whites  say 
and  do.    The  whites  normally  don't  know  or  understand  what  they 
are  saying  or  doing." 

Another  upper  level  white  manager  from  Aunts  Manufacturing 
suggested  that:     "The  most  significant  thing  to  do  to  reduce  bar- 
riers is  to  get  management  to  understand  that  all  of  the  concepts 
involved  in  this  change  process  of  minority  involvement  is  not 
only  the  hiring  process.    You  can  force  Industry  to  hire  but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  force  them  to  promote." 

Lastly,  a  white  lower  level  male  from  Ajax  Manufacturing: 
"There  is  nothir^  stopping  them  (Blacks).    There  has  been  a  push 
for  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  higher  education  and 
this  has  given  them  a  shot  in  the  arm.    It  is  their  own  fault  for 
not  having  the  necessary  education  to  get  jobs.    This  is  true  for 
women  too." 

The  responses  of  the  managers  to  the  previous  questions 
clearly  suggest  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  believe  that  in- 
dustry should  take  special  steps  in  order  to  provide  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Blacks.    The  most  serious  problem  with  the 
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white  managers •  responses  is  that  they  are  probably  more  likely 
to  support  affirmative  action  to  improve  the  Black  managers* 
situation  just  as  long  as  those  actions  do  not  affect  their  own 
careers.    This  was  evident  in  Chapter  III  where  it  was  noted  that 
many  of  the  Black  and  white  managers  believe  that  resistance  to 
equal  employment  opportunity  is  greatest  in  the  managerial  ranks 
where  there  are  Blacks  competing  with  whites.    In  addition,  even 
though  the  white  managers  believe  other  firms  should  take  action 
to  insure  Blacks  equal  opportunities,  they  generally  believe  that 
their  own  firms  afford  Blacks  equal  employment  opportunities  and 
thus  do  not  need  to  take  affirmative  steps. 

The  Advice  the  Black  Managers  Would 
Give  to  Other  Blacks 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  some  insight  into  the  Black 
managers •  views  as  to  what  Blacks  should  do  to  get  ahead  in  cor- 
porations, the  managers  were  asked  several  questions.    One  ques- 
tion was:    Would  you  advise  a  young  Black  man  or  woman  just  out 
of  school  or  college  to  enter  the  business  world?  Ninety-four 
percent  of  the  Black  managers  would  advise  young  Blacks  just  out 
of  school  or  college  to  enter  the  business  world.     This  is  some- 
what surprising  because  the  vast  majority  of  the  Black  managers 
believe  the  corporate  world  in  general  and  their  firms  have  biased, 
hostile,  frustrating  atmospheres  and  provide  limited  opportunities 
for  Black  manag-^rs. 

The  prim. ry  reason  for  this  seeming  inconsistency  is  that 
most  of  the  Black  managers  believe  racism  exists  in  all  institutions 
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(government,  academic,  and  business)  because  this  is  basically  a 
racist  society.    Thus  they  believe  Blacks  have  similar  opportun- 
ities in  the  business  world  as  they  do  in  governmental  service  or 
the  academic  world. 

The  managers  were  then  asked:    What  would  you  say  is  the 
best  way  for  a  young  Black  to  achieve  high  managerial  positions? 
Their  advice  was  to  develop  skills,  do  a  good  job,  work  hard, 
always  strive  for  more,  set  goals,  and  don't  let  people  deal  with 
you  unfairly.    Much  of  this  advice  is  based  on  the  Black  managers' 
realization  that  they  must  be  better  qualified  than  whites  to  get 
ahead  in  the  corporate  world.    It  should  be  noted  that  none  of 
the  Black  managers  suggested  that  the  young  Blacks  should  try  to 

get  things  just  because  they  are  Black,  which  many  white  managers 

12 

believe  is  the  case. 

The  advice  the  Black  managers  would  give  to  young  Blacks 
to  achieve  high  managerial  positions  is  much  more  idealistic  than 
the  advice  the  managers  would  give  to  Blacks  entering  their  firms. 
In  general,  the  advice  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Black  man- 
agers that  they  would  give  to  other  Blacks  entering  their  firms  is 
to  stand  up  for  what  they  believe  is  right — ^be  your  own  man.  This 
is  not  surprising  since  it  was  learned  in  Chapter  V  that  conformity 
to  company  standards  in  terms  of  dress,  physical  appearance,  and 
attitudes  are  strong  forces  in  these  companies.    Many  Blacks  be- 
lieve that  >7hen  whites  say  Blacks  must  conform  to  company  standards 

^^See  Appendix  B,  pp,  557-558,  for  advice  the  Black  man- 
agers would  give  young  Blacks  to  achieve  high  managerial  positions. 
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they  mean  that  Blacks  should  be  "yes"  niggers. 

The  second  most  frequently  mentioned  advice  was  to  be 
aware 'and  cautious  of  corporate  politics  and  be  able  to  use  cor- 
porate politics  to  their  advantage.    Again  this  advice  is  consis- 
tent with  the  Black  managers'  opinions  concerning  the  important 
role  politics  plays  in  the  hiring  and  promoting  policies  of  their 
companies. 

Other  important  advice  the  Black  managers  would  give  to 
incoming  Black  managers  is:    to  pursue  the  best  education  possible 
to  keiBp  abreast  of  your  job,  and  to  work  hard  and  always  do  your 
job  well. 

In  short,  the  advice  the  Black  managers  would  give  to 
other  incoming  Black  managers  is  a  warning  to  the  Black  managers 
to  be  suspicious  and  cautious  because  they  are  entering  hostile 
atmosphere. 

In  sum:    The  advice  the  Black  managers  would  give  to  other 
Blacks  who  are  considering  the  world  as  a  place  for  employment  is 
that  they  must  realize  that  in  order  to  succeed  they  must  be  more 
"qualified"  than  whites,  make  few,  if  any,  mistakes,  watch  out 
for  politics,  and  stand  up  for  their  rights. 

What  Can  and  Should  Be  Done  to  Provide  Eqjial  Employment 
Opportunities  for  Blacks — A  Personal  Note 

This  section  offers  the  writer's  suggestions  as  to  what 

the  corporate  world  and  Blacks  as  a  group  and  as  individuals  shor^ 

and  can  do  in  order  to  assure  that  Blacks  will  be  provided  with 

equal  employment  opportunities. 
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First,  white  executives  and  officials  must  recognize 


that  racism  exists  in  the  corporations  at  all  managerial  levels. 
Because  this  racism  is  deeply  embedded,  special  efforts  must  be 
made  to  assure  that  Blacks  are  afforded  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities.   Corporations  should  realize  that  these  special  efforts 
and  steps  do  not  constitute  a  program  of  favoritism,  preferential 
treatment,  or  reverse  discrimination,  but  that  they  must  be  taken 
in  order  for  firms  to  achieve  a  non--dis criminatory  policy. 

Blauner  makes  the  case  that  "preferential  treatment"  is 
not  reverse  racism: 


The  idea  of  reverse  racism  is  often  used  to  dis- 
credit various  projects  for  "preferential  treat- 
ment."   In  the  university  context  this  means 
special  admissions  programs  for  minority  students 
and  deliberate  efforts  to  hire  third  world  fac- 
ulty and  other  employees.     The  pure  liberal  posi- 
tion holds  that  color  and  ethnicity  should  be  ir- 
relevant to  all  decisions  and  that  the  elimina- 
t-fon  of  overt  discrimination  is  as  far  as  any 
institution  should  move  toward  the  goal  of  ra- 
cial equality.     The  mistake  of  this  position  is 
its  assumption  that  patterns  of  racial  subjuga- 
tion, the  exclusion  of  people  of  color  from  an 
equitable  share  of  social  opportunity,  can  be 
eliminated  by  simply  ending  discrimination. 
Since  much  of  racial  exclusion  is  the  present- 
day  reflection  or  residue  of  past  racial  dis- 
crimination and  the  disadvantages  suffered  by 
people  of  color  earlier  in  their  lives,  sp'ecial 
efforts  and  energies  must  be  extended  to  actively 
reverse  inequality.    Preferential  treatment  is 
not  racism  in  reverse  because  its  purpose  and 
goal  is  not  to  turn  our  racial  order  on  its  head 
so  that  nonwhites  will  be  in  the  position  of 
dominance  .    .  •   .  I  must  also  note  that  the  cry 
of  reverse  racism  is  not  only  raised  by  white 
liberals  who  have  been  personally  dedicated  to 
civil  rights  and  integration;  it  is  more  and 
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more  raised  by  conservatives,  including  professors, 
who  have  never  raised  a  finger  in  the  past  about 
the  society's  predominant  white  racism. 

As  early  as  1964,  Charles  E.  Silbennan  adopted  a  similar 

position: 

Most  of  the  discussion  of  Negro  demands  for  pre- 
ferential treatment,  and  for  "reverse  quotas" 
have  missed  the  essential  point.    The  object  is 
not  compensation  in  the  sense  of  making  it  up  to 
the  Negro  for  past  injustices;  it  is  tc?  overcome 
the  tendencies  to  exclude  the  Negro  which  are 
built  into  the  very  marrow  of  American  society 
....  A  formal  policy  of  non-discrimination, 
a  policy  of  employing  people  "regardless  of 
r^ce,  color,  or  creed,"  however  estimable, 
usually  works  out  in  practice  to  be  a  policy 
of  employing  whites  only  ....  As  soon  as  we 
agree  that  special  measures  are  necessary  to 
overcome  the  heritage  of  past  discrimination, 
the  question  of  number,  of  how  many  Negroes 
are  to  be  hired,  in  what  job  categories  in- 
evitably arises.     Not  to  use  numbers  for  a 
yardstick  for  measuring  performance  is,  in 
effect,  to  revert  to  "tokenism."!^ 

On  August  4,  1972,  the  American  Jewish  Coran\ittee  came  out 
strongly  against  quotas  and  both  Presidential  candidates,  Nixon 
and  McGovern,  sent  letters  to  the  American  Jewish  Committee  agree- 
ing with  its  stance.    The  September  18,  1972,  issue  of  Time  pub- 
lished an  article  which  essentially  said  that  the  quota  system 
(goals  and  timetables)  to  improve  the  situation  of  minbrities 
(Blacks)  is  the  sleeping  and  most  explosive  issue  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign.     The  article  quoted  Nathan  Glazer  as  saying: 

It's  good  when  people  are  informally  aware  that 
major  segments  of  the  population  must  be  repre- 
sented in  key  areas  of  society  ....  But  it's 


Blauner,  Racial  Oppression  in  America,  p.  261. 

^^Charles  E.  Silberman,  Crisis  in  Black  and  White  (New  York, 
1964),  p,  241. 
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bad  when  you  start  arguing  over  specific  percentages 
to  assign  to  each  area.    The  process  of  trading  off 
efficiencies  for  arbitrary  percentage  equality  ul- 
timately loses  sight  of  merit  almost  entirely. 
ItVs  tragic  tliat  we  should  see  the  emergence  of 
quotas  at  the  very  time  the  figures  are  showing 
great  progress  without  them,  ^ 

But  Glazer's  assumptions  are  mistaken.    To  set  specific 
percentages  in  order  to  meet  certain  objectives  is  not  to  trade 
off  efficiency  for  equality.    His  statement  is  based  on  the 
racist  assumption  that  Blacks  are  less  qualified  and/or  there 
are  few  qualified  Blacks. 

Carl  Rowan  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Defense  of  Job  Quotas" 

wrote: 

It  is  going  to  come  as  a  wry  shock  to  millions  of 
hungry,  miserable  Black  Americans  that  they  have 
been  getting  so  many  of  the  goodies  of  American 
life  that  the  white  majority  feels  discriminated 
against. 

Honest  officials  have  simply  noted  that  the 
bureaucracy  does  not  respond  to  general  orders 
to  end  discrimination.    You  have  to  spell  out  a 
"goal."    Only  then  will  personnel  departments  cut 
out  the  nonsense  where  a  Black  college  graduate 
is  adjudged  scarcely  capable  of  cleaning  spi toons. 

Now — about  this  college  bit.    As  a  trustee 
of  a  couple  of  fair-to-middlin '  institutions, 
I've  learned  how  the  system  works.    Grades  are 
just  one  factor  in  determining  who  gets  in.  Lead- 
ership potential  is,  and    ought  to  be,  every  bit 
as  important  as  book-worraish  qualities.    The  child 
of  a  prominent  alumnus  with  a  B-plus  has  a  leg  up 
on  another  applicant  with  straight  A's.    The  off- 
spring of  a  generous  donor  has  an  advantage.  A 
strong  recommendation  from  a  respected  teacher 
or  principal  will  make  a  lot  of  C's  and  B's  look 
like  A's. 


Time,  Sept.  18,  1972,  p.  39. 
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Good  colleges  don't  want  to  be  country  clubs; 
they  would  be  lesser  educational  facilities  if 
they  were*    So  they  need  minorities.    Why  shouldn't 
they  consider  some  other-than-grades  factors  to 
make  their  student  bodies  more  representative  of 
the  nation?16 

The  resentment  whites  feel  toward  the  special  efforts 
which  must  be  taken  to  assure  equal  employment  opportunities  for 
Blacks  will  only  lead  to  greater  tensions  between  whites  and 
Blacks  which  will  eventually  have  to  be  overcome.    The  longer 
these  steps  are  put  off,  the  greater  the  cost  and  the  harder  it 
will  be  to  overcome  the  problems.    Companies  should  remember  that 
change  from  racist,  unequal  systems  to  equitable  ones  cannot  occur 
without  personal  and  social  trauma;  therefore,  cries  of  preferen-- 
tial  treatment  and  reverse  discrimination  should  be  viewed  as 
what  they  are — fear  on  the  part  of  the  white  males  that  they  are 
no  longer  in  privileged  positions. 

The  first  step  a  company  should  take  in  order  to  assure 
that  Blacks  are  provided  with  equal  opportunities  is  to  establish 
goals  and  timetables  for  all  departments/divisions/sections. 
These  goals  and  timetables  should  not  only  be  directed  to  the 
overall  number  of  Blacks  in  the  company,  but  to  the  number  of 
Blacks  in  specific  levels  of  the  hierarchy  and  job  areas. 

As  the  company  develops  its  goals  and  timetables,  it 
should  begin  to  do  three  things:     (1)  develop  the  organizational 
structure  necessary  to  insure  compliance  with  the  programs;'  (2) 
recruit  and  train  Black  managers;  and  (3)  develop  a  reward  system 

"^^Carl  Rowan,       Defense  of  Job  Quotas,''  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  Sept.  6,  1972,  p.  9. 
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system  which  would  give  porinotlonal  and  salary  increases  to  those 
managers  who  are  meeting  their  equal  employment  goals  and  demotions 
and/or  dismissals  to  those  who  are  not. 

Some  readers  may  believe  the  last  suggestion  is  ridiculous; 
however,  goals  and  timetables  are  set  for  many  other  managerial' 
fictivities  and  managers  are  rewarded  or  not  according  to  their 
ability  to  meet  these  goals  and  timetables.    Therefore,  this  system 
should  also  apply  to  equal  employment  opportunity  goals.  The 
sooner  companies  begin  to  really  practice  equality  in  employment, 
the  less  time- and  money  they  will  spend  in  answering  discrimination 
charges  and  more  time  and  money  can  be  spent  on  making  a  profit. 

In  addition  to  developing  strong,  effective  Affirmative 
Action  Programs  which  will  assure  that  all  employees  are  treated 
equally,  firms  can  insure  the  following  management  program  that 
all  employees  have  more  satisfying  and  rewarding  jobs,  that  all 
employees  are  evaluated  by  more  objective  criteria,  and  that  the 
potential  and  career  planning  of  all  employees  is  realistically 
and  objectively  evaluated.    The  end  result  of  a  strong,  effective 
Affirmative  Action  Program  in  conjunction  with  the  following  man- 
agerial program  will  greatly  assist  firms  in  combatting  the  fear 
among  their  white  managers  of  Black  competition  and  the  concern 
among  Blacks  that  they  will  not  be  treated  in  an  equitable  manner. 
In  addition,  these  programs  will  help  increase  the  effective  oper- 
ation of  the  company. 
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The  three  main  concepts  of  the  program  are:    job  enrich- 
ment, joint  target  setting  (management  by  objectives),  and  assess- 
ment through  assessment  centers.    Many  firms  already  use  these 
three  main  concepts;  however,  they  are  not  used  throughout  the 
entire  organization  and  not  in  any  systematic  related  manner. 

Briefly,  this  program  would  insure  that  all  jobs,  where 
practical,  be  re-evaluated  to  make  certain  that  they  are  *Vhole" 
jobs  or  work  modules  with  specific,  well-defined  responsibilities, 
and  that  the  individuals  .responsible  for  carrying  them  out  have 
the  necessary  decision  making  powers  to  successfully  perform  the 
jobs.     The  design  of  "whole"  jobs  or  work  modules  should  be  a 
mutual  task  between  bosses  and  the  subordinates.    Once  the  job 
(work  module)  is  designed,  the  boss  and  subordinate  should  mutually 
develop  and  agree  on  the  major  targets  (goals)  and  how  these  tar- 
gets are  to  be  measured •    Subordinates'  performances  will  be  judged 
on  how  well  they  do  in  meeting  the  targets  and  not  on  subjective 
criteria  such  as  race,  sex,  dress,  personality,  etc.     It  is  obvious 
that  in  order  for  bosses  and  subordinates  to  mutually  develop  and 
agree  on  targets  which  the  subordinate  will  be  held  accountable 
for  and  evaluated  on,  the  job  must  be  well  designed,    finally,  to 
assist  the  bosses  in  evaluating  their  subordinates,  the  bosses 
should  be  trained  on  validated  assessment  techniques  which  would 
also  assist  them  in  developing  jobs  which  would  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  evaluate  their  subordinates*  performance  and  potential. 
In  addition,  all  managers  in  middle  and  lower  management  should 
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attend  assessment  ceaters  which  would  evaluate  their  managerial 

potential,  so  that  a  check  could  be  made  on  their  bosses'  evalun- 

tion  of  their  potential,  so  that  more  systematic  career  planning 

could  be  carried  out. 

More  specifically,  in  order  to  institute  the  previous 

porgram,  corporations  should  train  their  managers  to  enrich  jobs.^ 

Ro5ert  Ford  has  noted  that  one  of  the  biggest  troubles  with  a  job 

is  that   no  one  has  full  responsibility  for  a  total  job;  therefore, 

one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  a  good  job  is  that  it  is  a 

module.     In  creating  a  module  the  boss  should  initially  fit  the 

job  to  the  subordinate  and  not  the  subordinate  to  the  job.  Ford 

wrote  the  following  with  regard  to  modules: 

The  modules  of  most  jobs  can  be  improved,  we 
have  concluded.    Responsibilities  or  tasks  that 
exist  elsewhere  in  the  shop  ov  in  some  other  shop 
or  department  need  to  be  combined  with  the  job 
under  review.    This  horizontal  loading  is  neces- 
sary until  the  base  of  the  job  is  right.  However, 
I  have  not  yet  seen  a  job  whose  base  was  too  broad. 


See  the  following  books  and  articles  which  deal  with 
job  enrichment: 

J.  F.  Biggane  and  Paul  A.  Stuart,  Job  Enlargement ;  A 
Case  Study,  Research  Series  25,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Management, 
College  of  Business  Administration,  State  University  of  Iowa 
(Iowa  City,  la.,  1963).    Robert  Blauner,  Alienation  and  Freedom: 
The  Factor  Worker  and  His  Industry  (Chicago,  1964).    Louis  E. 
Davis,  "Toward  a  Theory  of  Job  Design,"  Journal  of  Industrial 
EngineerinR,  VII  (1956).    Robert  N.  Ford,  Motivation  Through  the 
Work  Itself  (New  York,  1969).     Robert  N.  Ford,  "Job  Enrichment 
Lessons  from  AT&T,"  Harvard  Business  Review,  51,  No.  1  (Jan. -Feb., 
1973),  96-106.     Fred  K.  Foulkes,  Creating  More  Meaningful  Work 
(New  York,  1969).     F,  Herzberg,  Work  and  the  Nature  of  Man  (Cleve- 
land, 1966).    Alfred  J.  Marrow,  David  G.  Bowers,  and  S.  E.  Sea- 
shore, Management  by  Participation  (New  York,  1967).  Leslie 
Stephens,  "A  Case  for  Job  Enlargement,"  Personnel  Management^ 
Sept.,  1963.     Victor  H.  Vroom,  Work  and  Motivation  (New  York,  1964). 
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At  levels  higher  than  entrance  grade,  and 
especially  in  management  position,  many  respon- 
sibilities can  be  moved  to  lower  grade  levels, 
usually  to  the  advantage  of  every  job  involved. 
This  vertical  loading  is  especially  important 
in  mature  organizations  •  ■'■^ 

Another  important  component  of  a  good  job.  Ford  believes, 

is  to  let  the  subordinates  have  control  of  other  job  modules, 

that  is,  subordinates  should  have  decision  making  authority  to 

carry  out  their  responsibilities.    He  gave  the  following  example: 

In  the  directory-compilation  case  cited — which 
was  a  typical  assembly-line  procedure,  although  the 
capital  investment  was  low — the  supei'visors  found 
that  they  could  safely  permit  the  employee  to  say 
when  sales  of  advertisements  in  the  yellow  pages 
must  stop  if  the  ads  were  to  reach  the  printer 
on  time. 


Employees  of  South  Central  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  who  set  their  own  cutoff  dates  for  the 
New  Orleans,  Monroeville,  and  Shreveport  phone 
books,  consistently  gave  themselves  less  time 
than  management  had  previously  allowed.     As  a 
result,  the  sale  of  space  in  the  yellow  pages 
one  year  continued  for  three  additional  weeks, 
producing  more  than  $100,000  in  extra  revenue. 

But  that  was  only  one  element  in  the  total 
module  and  its  control.     The  directory  clerks 
talked  directly  to  salesmen,  to  the  printer, 
to  supervisors  in  other  departments  about  pro- 
duction problems,  to  service  representatives, 
and  to  each  other  as  the  books  moved  through 
the  production  stages.  •'•^ 

Ford's  final  component  of  a  good  job  is  that  the  sub- 
ordinate receive  sufficient  feedback  about  his/her  performance: 


Ford,  "Job  Enrichment  Lessons  from  AT&T,"  p.  96. 
^^Ibid. ,  pp.  98-99. 
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Definition  of  the  module  and  control  of  it  are 
futile  unless  the  results  of  the  employee's 
effort  are  discernible.    Moreover,  knowledge 
of  the  results  should  go  directly  to  where  it 
will  nurture  motivation — that  is,  to  the  em- 
ployee.    People  have  a  great  capacity  for  mid- 
flight  correction  when  they  know  where  they 
stand  •   •   •  • 

When  the  module  is  right,  you  get  feedback 
"for  free";  it  comes  directly  from  tne  customer/ 
client/task.    During  the  learning  period,  how- 
ever, the  supervisor  or  teacher  should  provide 
the  feedback ,20 

Ford's  book  and  article  give  the  impression  that  the  boss 


does  all  the  deciding  on  the  work  module,  control,  and  feedback. 
Job  enrichment  with  only  the  boss  making  the  decisions  generally 
will  not  lead  to  the  following  conclusion  of  Ford  because  decisions 
made  solely  by  the  boss  about  the  subordinate's  job  will  not  lead 
to  a  total  coDUTiitment  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate.     This  is 
where  job  enrichment  and  joint  target  setting  are  tied  together. 
Ford  wrote: 


It  is  obvious  that  new  employees  will  not  be  able  to  con- 


tribute much  to  decisions  about  their  jcb  design  and  their  initial 
responsibilities,  means  of  measurement  .md  targets;  however, 
bosses  should  begin  at  the  initial  meeting  to  initiate  the  joint 
target  setting  or  management  by  objectives  procedures.    Henry  L. 
Tosi,  et  al.  give  this  general  definition  of  management  by 


When  the  work  is  right,  employee  attitudes  are 
right.     That  is  the  job  enrichment  strategy — 


20 


Ibid. ,  p.  101. 


21 


Ibid. ,  p.  106. 
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objectives  or  joint  target  setting: 

Management  by  objectives  is  a  process  in  which 
memb  .rs  of  complex  organizations,  working  in  con- 
junction with  one  another,  identify  common  goals 
and  coordinate  their  efforts  toward  achieving 
them.    It  emphasizes  the  future  and  change,  since 
an  objective  or  target  is  an  end  state,  or  a  con- 
dition to  be  achieved  or  have  in  effect  at  some 
future  time.    The  emphasis  is  on  where  the  organ- 
ization is  going — the  what  and  the  how  of  its  in- 
tended accomplishments*    Objectives  can  be  thought 
of  as  statements  of  purpose  and  direction,  formal- 
ized into  a  system  of  management.    They  may  be 
long-range  or  short-range.    They  may  be  general, 
to  provide  direction  to  an  entire  organization, 
or  they  may  be  highly  specific  to  provide  de- 
tailed direction  for  a  given  individual. 

Defined  another  way,  joint  target  setting  or  management 
by  objectives  is  a  continuous  process  whereby  bosses  and  subor- 
dinates periodically  define  and  agree  on  the  subordinates*  re- 
sponsibilities, agree  on  means  of  measuring  the  responsibilities, 
agree  on  target  levels  and  use  these  agreed-upon  targets  as  guides 


^^See  the  following  books  discussing  joint  target  setting 
or  management  by  objectives: 

Robert  R.  Blake  and  Jane  S.  Mouton,  The  Managerial  Grid 
(Houston,  Tex.,  1964).    John  P.  Campbell,  Marvin  D.  Dunnette, 
Edward  E.  Lawlor,  and  Karl  E.  Weick,  Managerial  Behavior,  Per- 
formance, and  Effectiveness  (New  York,  1970).    Peter  F.  Drucker, 
The  Practice  of  Management  (New  York,  1954).    Peter  F.  Drucker, 
Managing  for  Results  (New  York,  1964).    Frederick  Herzberg, 
Work  rind  the  Nature  of  Man  (New  York,  1966).    Charles  L.  Hughes, 
Goal  Setting  (New  York,  1965).    Rensis  Likert,  New  Patterns  of 
Management  (New  York,  1961).     Douglas  McGregor,  The  Human  Side 
of  Enterprise  (New  York,  1960) •    George  S.  Odiorne,  Management 
Decisions  by  Objectives  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1969).  George 
S.  Odiorne,  Management  by  Objectives  (New  York,  1965). 

*^Henry  L.  Tosi,  et  al  >  ,  "Setting  Goals  in  Management  by 
Objectives,"  California  Management  Review,  III,  No.  4  (Summer, 
1970),  70. 
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for  reaching  organizations'  goals  and  for  assessing  the  subor- 
dinate's contribution  to  reaching  these  goals. 

The  advantages  of  the  subordinate  and  boss  agreeing  on 
the  subordinate's  major  responsibilities,  means  of  measurement, 
and  targets  are:     (1)  there  will  be  a  clear  understanding  between 
boss  and  subordinate  about  the  subordinate's  responsibilities 
and  target  levels;   (2)  the  subordinate  will  have  a  stronger  com- 
mitment to  completing  the  job  successfully  and  on  time,  i.e., 
there  is  control  through  commitment;   (3)  the  subordinate  will 
know  how  well  he/she  is  performing  at  all  times;   (4)  the  boss 
will  have  some  objective  criteria  upon  which  to  evaluate  the  sub- 
ordinate's performance;   (5)  the  subordinate  will  be  able  to  chal- 
lenge, if  necessary,  the  boss's  evaluation  of  his/her  performance 
based  on  objective  criteria;  and  (6)  if  a  subordinate  is  not  pro- 
moted or  is  terminated  and  files  a  discriminatory  complaint  against 
the  company,  the  company  will  have  objective  documented  proof  to 
support  their  case. 

The  final  component  of  this  managerial  strategy  is  assess- 

9  / 

ment  procedures  and  centers. 

^See  the  following  articles: 

D.  W.  Bray,  *'The  Assessment  Center  Method  of  Appraising 
Management  Potential,"  in  J.  W.  Blood,  ed. ,  The  Personnel  Job  in 
a  Changin;^  World  (New  York,  1964),  pp.  225-234.     D.  W.  Bray  and 
R.  J.  Campbell,  "Assessment  Centers:     An  Aid  in  Management  Sel- 
ection, "  Per^onnel^JVd^^  30  (1967),  6-13.    D.  W.  Bray 
and  R.  J.  Campbell,  "Selection  of  Salesmen  by  Means  of  an  Assess- 
ment Center,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psycholo^^y,  52  (1968),  36-41. 
D.  W.  Br  7  and  D,  L.  Grant,  "The  Assessment  Center  in  the  Measure- 
ment of  Potential  for  Business  Management,"  Psvcholo;>ical  Mono- 
graphs. 80  (1966),  17.     D.  W.  Bray  and  D.  L.  Grant,  "Contributions 
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Although  writing  about  women,  Douglas  W.  Bray,  one  of  the 

leading  experts  on  assessment,  made  some  very  relevant  comments 

about  changes  occurring  in  the  employment  of  women  (minorities): 

That  situation  (discrimination)  is  now  changing, 
thanks  to  strong  legal  aad  social  pressures.  But 
effective  change  requires  both  motivation  and 
method.    Motivation  to  provide  greater  opportun- 
ity for  women  there  is  in  abundance,  not  only  in 
leg.  elation  and  unrest  among  female  employees, 
but  in  management's  growing  awareness  of  the 
tremendous  hidden  waste  incurred  in  the  failure 
to  let  women  use  their  full  potential.  Method, 
however,  is  something  else.    Good  intentions 
alone  won't  go  far  to  correct  imbalances  and 
injustices  that  have  been  years  in  the  making. 
Programs  and  techniques  are  needed. 

Continuing,  he  noted  that  even  white  males  who  encounter 

no  attitudinal  resistance  are  quite  frequently  not  properly  utilized 

because  of  internal  organizational  barriers  which  inhibit  free 


of  the  Interview  to  Assessment  of  Management  Potential,"  Journal 
of  Applied  PsycholoRv,  53  (1969),  24-34.    D.  W.  Bray,  D.  L.  Grant, 
and  W.  Katkovsky,  "Contributions  of  Projective  Techniques  to  As- 
sessment of  Management  Potential,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 

51  (1967),  226-232.     D.  W.  Bray  and  J.  L.  Moses,  "Personnel  Sel- 
ection," Annual  Review  of  Psychology  (1972),  23.    W.  C.  Byham  and 
G.  C.  Thornton,  "Assessment  Centers:    A  New  Aid  in  Management  Sel- 
ection," Studies  in  Personnel  Psychology >  2  (1970),  21-35.    W.  E. 
Dodd,  "Summary  of  IBM  Assessment  Validations,"  paper  presented  as 
part  of  the  symposium,  "Validity  of  Assessment  Centers,"  at  the 
79th  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Psychological  Association, 
1971.     J.  L.  Moses,  "Assessment  Center  Performance  and  Management 
Progress,"  paper  presented  as  part  of  the  symposium,  "Validity  of 
Assessment  Centers,"  at  the  79th  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  1971.    P.  F.  Wernimont  and  J.  P.  Camp- 
bell, "Signs,  Samples  and  Criteria,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 

52  (1968),  372-376- 

^^Douglas  W.  Bray,  "The  Assessment  Center:  Opportunities 
for  Women,"  Personnel  Magazine,  Sept. -Oct.,  1971,  p.  30. 
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movement  of  eii^ployees  from  department  to  department.    Some  of  the 
barriers,  according  to  Bray,  are  "the  inability  to  identify  em- 
ployees with  unrealized  potential,  the  reluctance  of  a  depart- 
ment head  to  accept  a  transferee  on  somebody  else's  say-so  or  to 
part  with  a  good  employee,  and  candidates'  lack  of  relevant  ex- 
perience to  qualify  for  transfer."    He  suggested  that  if  it  is 
difficult  for  white  males  to  move  in  the  organization,  it  is  even 
more  difficult  for  women,  and  one  could  say  minorities.    He  foresaw 
great  difficulty  in  convincing  managers  that  women  have  the  ability 
to  perform  those  jobs  which  have  been  associated  with  males.  With 
regard  to  blacks,  one  could  argue  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince white  managers  that  Blacks  have  the  ability  to  perform  in 
white  jobs,  i.e.,  jobs  which  are  not  related  to  the  Black  consumer 
market  or  Black  employees. 

Bray  also  noted  that  women  (minorities)  may  have  bosses 
who  are  skeptical  to  promote  them  because  many  of  the  jobs  they 
presently  hold  do  not  allow  them  to  demonstrate  their  real  poten- 
tial.   Thus  he  concluded  what  is  needed  is  solid  evidence  that 

women  (minority)  candidates  have  the  necessary  qualities  for  the 

26 

lateral  or  promotional  position.        He  wrote: 

A  thorough  evaluation  of  potential  is  needed  not 
only  as  a  persuader,  but  to  determine  that  the 
candidate  actually  does  have  the  abilities  needed. 
A  program  of  fuller  utilization  of  women  will  pro- 
ceed much  more  quickly  if  those  who  are  transferred 
or  advanced  do  well  in  their  new  assignments;  too 
many  poor  choices  would  constitute  a  major  setback. 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  31. 


The  answer  may  be  the  management  assessment  center, 
which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  boch  an  accurate 
method  of  evaluating  potential  and  one  that  line 
managers  are  ready  to  accept-     Introduced  a  little 
over  a  decade  ago,   this  method  is  now  being  widely 
utilized  in  fifteen  large  companies,  including  the 
Bell  System,  where  it  was  designed.  General  Elec- 
tric, IBM,  and  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  as  well 
as  several  government  agencies. • 

At  assessment  centers  managers  are  put  through  standard- 
ized performance  situations  which  allow  the  assessment  center 
staff  to  evaluate  the  managers*  managerial  abilities  and  poten- 
tial primarily  through  simulated  exercises.    Some  of  the  impor- 
tant managerial  dimensions  which  the  trainers  are  able  to  eval- 
uate are  leadership,  /lexibility,  communications  skills,  planning 
and  organizing,  aptitude,  decisiveness,  and  motivation. 

Bray  described  the  wovkings  of  the  assessment  center  in 

the  following  manner: 

All  exercises  at  the  assessment  center  are  observed 
by  members  of  a  trained  staff,  who  pool  their  ob- 
servations at  a  meeting  in  which  each  candidate 
is  intensively  reviewed.    The  candidate  is  rated 
on  a  number  of  management  factors  and  a  final  judg- 
ment is  then  made  about  both  the  degree  of  manage- 
ment ability  possessed  and  future  developmental 
needs.     A  summary  of  these  deliberations  is  sent 
to  the  appropriate  level  of  management  and  face- 
to-face  feedbacks  to  the  individual  participants 
are  given  within  a  week  or  two,  often  handled 
by  the  assessment  staff  members  themselves .^^ 

William  C<  Byham  noted  the  following  advantages  of 

assessment  centers : 


27 


Ibid. 
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Ibid.  ,  p.  32. 
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The  exercises  used  are  designed  to  bring  out  the 
specific  skills  and  aptitudes  needed  in  the  posi- 
tion(s)  for  which  a  group  of  candidates  is  being 
assessed. 

Since  the  exercises  are  standardized,  assessors 
evaluate  the  candidates  under  relatively  constant 
conditions  and  thus  are  abi    to  make  valid  com-- 
parative  judgments  * 

The  assessors  usually  do  not  know  the  candidates 
personally;  so,  being  emotionally  disengaged,  they 
are  unbiased. 

The  assessors  are  shielded  from  the  many  inter- 
ruptions of  normal  working  conditions  and  cay  piy 
full  attention  to  the  candidates'  behavior  in 
the  exercises . 

The  procedures  focus  their  attention  on  the  primary 
kinds  of  behavior  they  ought  to  observe  in  evaluating 
a  promotion  candidate. 

They  have  been  trained  to  observe  and  evaluate  these 

9Q 

kinds  of  behavior. 

An  advantage  which  Byham  does  not  indicate  is  that  evalua- 
tions are  more  objectivej  when  more  than  one  person  is  involved. 
However,  if  assessment  centers  are  going  to  assess  minorities  and 
women,  their  staffs  should  include  minorities  and  women  to  assure 
that  racist  and  sexist  attitudes  do  not  hinder  a  fair  evaluation. 
In  addiliion,   the  assessors  should  be  aware  of  racist  and  sexist 
views  of  assessees  which  might  hinder  a  minority  or  women  oppor- 
tunities CO  demonstrate  their  true  ability. 

Bray  noted  that  he  was  not  arguing  that  assessment  centers 
will  solve  all  the  problems  of  giving  women  (minorities)  equal 


"^^William  C.  Byham,  "Assessment  Centers  for  Spotting  Future 
Managers,"  Harvard  Business  Review  (July-Aug.,  1970),  151. 
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opportunities,  but  ho  does  believe  they  would  go  a  long  way  in 
providing  equal  opportunity  for  women  (minorities)  in  the  short- 
est possible  time. 

This  writer  believes  that  not  only  vill  it  be  helpful  to 
send  managers  to  assessment  centers  for  evaluation,  but  that  all 
managers  should  be  taught  assessment  techniques.    Not  only  would 
this  assist  the  managers  in  objectively  evaluating  their  subor- 
dinates' potential,  but  it  would  also  assist  them  in  developing 
work  modules  and  setting  targets  which  would  allow  them  to  measure 
additional  supervisory  skills. 

The  v/riter  suggests  that  if  firms  develop  the  systematic, 
planned  managerial  program  which  was  just  discussed,  many  of  the 
fears  of  both  the  Black  and  white  managers  will  disappear;  however, 
it  will  not  in  itself  afford  Blacks  true  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities because  many  of  the  white  managers  will  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with  Blacks  in  the  mutual  manner  which  is  necessary 
to  agree  on  job  enrichment  and  joint  target  setting. 

In  order  to  assure  that  most  white  managers  with  negative 
racial  attitudes  will  not  translate  their  attitudes  into  actions, 
firms  must  have  well  developed  Affirmative  Action  Programs  and 
effective  compliance  procedures.    Chapter  III  puts  forth  some 
ideas  about  what  constitutes  an  effective  Affirmative  Action 
Program. 

In  concluding  this  study,  the  writer  would  like  to  say 
that  Black  ir.anagers  or  Blacks  in  general  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
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that  they  cannot  only  depend  on  the  government  or  any  other  force 
to  assure  thcin  equal  employment  opportunities.    Those  Blacks  who 
are  in  corporations  must  realize  that  not  only  must  they  contin- 
uously stand  up  for  their  rights  to  be  treated  fairly,  but  they 
must  also  assist  other  Blacks  in  their  companies  in  receiving 
equality  of  opportunity. 

Furthermore,  the  Black  population  in  general  should  adopt 
the  boycott  techniques  used  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  to  force 
white  corporations  to  provide  Blacks  with  equal  employment  op- 
portunities.   As  Clifford  Alexander  noted: 

.   .    .  Blacks  have  a  tremendous  purchasing  power,  var- 
iously   estimated  from  $21  to  $40  billion,  that 
they  spend  on  a  large  number  of  products.  This, 
of  course  >  could  make  or  break  certain  kinds  of 
products.     It  has  been  said  that  in  the  beer 
industry,  for  example,  26  percent  of  the  con- 
sumption is  by  Blacks.     This  is  one  example. 
There  are  other  consumer  products  where  the 
percentages  are  even  higher. ^0 

In  short,  what  Blacks  must  reraeraber  is  that  whites  will 

not  concede  anything  to  Blacks  unless  Blacks  demand  and  struggle 

for  their  fair  share.     As  Frederick  Douglass  noted  in  1849: 

Power  concedes  nothing  without  a  demand.  It 
never  did  and  it  never  will.    Find  out  just  what 
people  will  submit  to  and  you  have  found  out  the 
exact  amount  of  injustice  and  wrong  which  will 
be  imposed  upon  them;  and  these  will  continue 
till  they  have  resisted  either  with  words  or 
blows  or  with  both.     The  limits  of  tyrants 
are  prescribed  by  the  endurance  of  those  whom 
they  suppress . -^-^ 


Alexander,  p.  7. 

■Black  Scholar,  Oct.,  1970,  p.  15. 
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APPENDIX  A 

QUESTION^'AIJIE 

1 

Interview  Schedule 

Introduction 

All  information  reported  in  this  interview  schedule 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.    No  iaforrnation  from  these 
sources  will  be  published  in  such  a  manner  that  data  relating 
to  the  interviewee  or  to  his  conipany  can  be  identified.     In  ad- 
dition, no  information  reported  in  this  interview  schedule  will 
be  released  to  the  interviewee's  firm  in  a  manner  which  would 
allow  his  firm  to  identify  him  as  the  source  of  information. 

Firm  Name  


Interviewee ' s  Code  Number  1/ 

2/  . 

Card  //  5/1 


The  writer  used  many  comments  from  the  1969-1972  issues 
of  MBA  to  develop  questions  for  this  study.    He  also  borrowed  many 
questions  fron  Robert  P.  Quinii,  ct  al ,  ,  The  DL:cision  to  Discriminr:te 
A  Study  of  FxecutivG  Selection  (Ann  Arbor,  Micii.,  1968). 
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Part  1.     (QKKSTIONS  ABOUT  JOB  EXPERIENCES) 

First,  we  would  like  to  ask  you  several  qiicstions  about 
your  promotional  opportunities,  goals,  and  career  pattern. 

6*-12/l.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  following  factors  helped  you 
attain  your  present  position?  (SHOW  CARD  1)  (CAN 
SELECT  MORE  THAN  ONE) 

0.           Experience  within  the  company 

1.   Experience  in  another  company 

2.    Experience  in  the  ^  mment 

3.           Experience  in  ti  .  ilitary 

4.   Experience  in  social  agencies 

5.    Experience  in  the  academic  world 

6.    Investment  in  the  company 

7.    Inheritance  or  family  influence 

8.    Initiative  in  organizing  the  company 

9.   Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

13/2.    Have  you  progressed  as  rapidly  as  you  think  you  should 
in  this  company? 

0.    yes  1.   no 

(IF  NO) 

2a.    Why  do  you  say  this?   
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lA-17/3.    Approximately  how  many  years  or  months  do  you  think  it 

will  be  before  you  are  advanced  to  a  position  at  a 
higher  level? 

14/a.    years  15/b*    months 

16/c*           never  17/d,    don't  know 

18-19/4,    Approximately  when  would  you  like  to  be  advanced  to  a 
position  at  a  higher  level? 
18/a,   years  19/b.    months 

20/5.     If  things  go  according  to  your  greatest  expectations, 
will  you  stay  with  this  company? 

0,           yes  1,    no 

20a,    What  position  in  this  company  would  you  like  to  end 

up  with?   

Name  of  Position 


(IF  NO) 

20b,     What  position  would  you  like  to  end  up  with? 


Ndme  of  Position 


21/6,     How  would  you  rate  your  chances  of  gcti  ng  this  position 

0,    Excellent 

1,    Good 

2-  Fair 

3-  Poor 
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22/7.    Are  there  any  major  obstacles  which  are  preventing  you 
from  achieving  this  position? 

0,   yes  1.   no 

(IF  YES) 

What  are  the  major  obstacles? 


8.     If  you  had  the  power  to  make  any  improvements  you  wished 
to  make,  what  changes  would  you  institute  in  the  promo- 
tion policy  of  your  firm?   


23/9.    On  this  card  are  different  reasons  people  may  have  for 
choosing  a  certain  job.     (SHOW  CARD  2)    Just  supposing 
you  were  going  to  choose  a  new  job,  which  one  of  the 
things  on  this  card  would  be  most  important  to  you? 

0.    High  income 

1.           No  danger  of  being  fired;  security 

2.    Lots  of  free  time 

3.    Chances  for  advancement 

4.   The  work  is  important  and  gives  a  sense  of 

accomplishment 
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5.           The  work  is  interesting 

6.    The  work  gives  lots  of  chances  to  meet  people 

7.    Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 

24/9a.     Which  of  the  remaining  things  on  the  card  is  second  in 

importance? 

0  12  3  4  5  6  7  (CIRCLE  ONE) 
25/9b.     Which  of  the  things  listed  here  would  be  of  least 
importance  to  you? 

01234567  (CIRCLE  ONE) 

26/10.     If  you  wanted  to  leave  your  position  with  this  company, 
how  difficult  do  you  believe  it  would  be  to  obtain  a 
comparable  position  somewhere  else  with  similar  income 
and  fringe  benefits?     (SHOW  CAPxD  3) 

0.   Very  difficult 

1.    Fairly  difficult 

2.           Not  very  difficult 

3.           Not  difficult  at  all 

lOa.     l^y  do  you  believe  this?  


All  of  us  occasionally  feel  bothered  by  certain  kinds  of 
things  in  our  work.    Listed  below  are  a  number  of  examples  of 
things  that  sometimes  bother  people.     We  would  like  you  to 
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respond  to  each  example  in  terms  of  how  frequently  you  feel  both- 
ered by  each  of  them.     (SHOW  CARD  4)    Please  do  not  bother  to  take 
much  time  with  each  statement;  your  first  impression  is  perfectly 
all  right, 

27/11.    Feeling  that  you  have  too  little  authority  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  assigned  to  you. 

0.   Never 

1.    Rarely 

2.           Rather  often 

3.   Nearly  all  the  time 

28/12.     Being  unclear  on  just  what  the  scope  and  responsibilitie 
of  your  job  are. 

0.    Never 

1.    Rarely 

2.   Rather  often 

3.   Nearly  all  the  time 

29/1 J      The  possibility  of  losing  your  job. 

0.   Never 

1.   Rarely 

2.   Rather  often 

3.           Nearly  all  the  time 


\ 
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30/14.     Thinking  that  you'll  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  con^ 
flicting  demands  of  various  people  over  you, 

0,   Never 

1.    Rarely 

2.           Rather  often 

3,    Nearly  all  the  tine 

3]/15.     Not  knowing  what  your  superior  thinks  of  you,  how  he 
evaluates  your  performance. 

0.   Never 

1.    Rarely 

2.    Rather  often 

3.    Nearly  all  the  time 

32/16.     The  fact  that  you  can't  get  information  needed  to  carry 
out  your  job. 

0.    Never 

1.    Rarely 

2.    Rather  often 

3.    Nearly  all  the  time 

33/17.     Feeling  that  you  may  not  be  liked  and  accepted  by  the 
people  you  work  with. 

0.    Never 

1.    Rarely 

2.           Rather  often 

3.    Nearly  all  the  time 
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34/18.     Feeling  unable  to  influence  your  immediate  superior's 
decisions  and  actions  that  affect  you, 

0.   Never 

1.    Rarely 

2.           Rather  often 

3.    Nearly  all  the  time. 

35/19.    Thinking  that  the  amount  of  work  you  have  to  do  may 
interfere  with  how  well  it  gets  done. 

0.    Never 

1 .    Rarely 

2.    Rather  often 

3.    Nearly  all  the  time 

36/20.     Feeling  that  you  have  to  do  things  on  the  job  that  are 
against  your  better  judgment. 

0.   Never 

1.    Rarely 

2.    Rather  often 

3.   Nearly  all  M)e  time 

\ 

\ 

The  following  questions  deal  with  things  your  itranediate 
superior  miglit  or  might  not  do.     Please  indicate  the  one  alterna- 
tive that  best  describes  the  person  who  supervises  you.  (CONTINUE 
SHOWING  CARD  4) 
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3  7/21  >     Lets  those  lie  supervises  set  their  o\m  work  pace. 

0,    Never 

1-    Rarely 

2.    Rather  often 

3,           Nearly  all  the  time 

38/22.     Checks  ou  the  work  of  his/her  subordinates. 

0.    Never 

!•    Rarely 

2.    Rather  often 

3,    Nearly  all  tlie  time 

Please  ans\;i-r  the  fo].luuin^  questions  in  terms  of  )iov; 
satisfied  you  an:  \rlth  each,     (SHOW  CARD  5) 

39/23.     VJith  the  group  you  work  with, 

0.    Completely  satisfied 

1.    Very  satisfied 

2.    Not  very  satisfied 

3.  ^       Not  at  all  satisfied 

40/24,     Wit!)     iie  type  oT  work  you  do, 

0.    Completely  satisfied 

1.    Very  satisfied 

2.    Not  very  satisfied 

3 .  Not  at  all  s a L  i s f i. c d 
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41/23.     With  your  salary. 

0.    Completely  satisfied 

1.   Very  satisfied 

2.    Not  very  satisfied 

3.           Not  at  all  satisfied 

42/26.     With  your  company  in  general, 

0.    Completely  satisfied 

1.    Very  satisfied 

2.    Not  very  satisfied 

3.    Not  at  all  satisfied 

27.     \^at  type  of  work  v/ould  you  try  to  get  into  if  you  could 
start  all  over  a^ain?   


(IF  Different  from  present  type  o?  work) 

28.     V'Jhy  would  you  prefer  this  to  the  work  you  are  doing  now? 


43/29. 


If  you  could  begin  working  over  again,  v;ould  you  choose 
this  company  as  a  place  to  work? 
0.           yes  1.    no 
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Next  we  would  like  to  find  out  about  the  jobs  you've  had. 
Let's  start  with  the  earliest- 

30,  What  was/is  your  job  title  (before  this)?    (RECORD  COL,  I) 

31,  For  what  company  are/were  you  working?     (RECORD  COL,  II> 

32,  Would  you  please  indicate  in  a  word  or  two  how  you  found  your 
position,  i,e,,  recruited  by  a  company,  employment  agencies, 
friends,  etc,     (RECORD  COL,  III) 

33,  When  did  you  first  get  this  job  and  when  did  you  leave  it? 
(RECORD  COL,  IV) 


I 

Job  Title 

II 
Company 

III 

How  Found  Job 

IV 

Duration  of  Job 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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34.  What  kind  of  work  do/did  ycu  do  at  this  job?     (RECORD  COL.  V) 

35.  Did  you  take  any  test  for  this  position?     If  so,  what  type  of 
test,  i.e.,  skills,  achievement,  psychological?     (RECORD  COL.  VI) 

36.  What  is  the  size  of  the  budget  you  directly  control? 
(RECORD  COL.  VII) 

37.  How  many  people  are  directly  under  your  supervision? 
(RECORD  COL.  VIII) 

38.  Approximately  what  was  your  hourly  wage,  weekly  or  monthly 
salary  when  you  started  and  left  your  position?  (IF  CAN^T 
GET  SALARY,  GET  SALARY  SCALE)     (RECORD  COL.  IX) 

(REPEAT  Q30-38  FOR  ALL  JOBS  LISTED) 


V 

xypc  o  1   wo  1  K. 

VI 
Test 
1  atcen 

VII 

Size  of  Budget 

VIII 
Number  of 
Subordinates 

1  '  1 

IX 

Salary 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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PART  II.     (MANAGER'S  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  COMPANY'S  HIRING  AND 
PROMOTING  POLICIES  IN  THE  AREAS  OF  INFLUENCE,  UNDERSTANDING, 
AND  PRACTICE) 

This  next  section  is  about  your  relationship  to  your 
company's  hiring  and  promoting  policies • 

46/39,    How  much  influence  do  you  feel  you  have  over  the  hiring 
and  promoting  policies  of  this  company?    (SHOW  CARD  6) 

0.   A  very  great  deal 

1.           A  great  deal 

2-   A  little 

3,           No  influence 

47/40,     How  much  influence  do  you  feel  you  have  over  the  hiring 
and  promoting  policies  that  affect  this  department 
and/or  division? 

0.   A  very  great  deal 

1  •  -1  A  great  deal 

2.  A  little 

3.  No  influence 

48/41*     To  what  extent  is  your  understanding  of  this  company's 
hiring  and  promoting  policies  based  on  memos,  job  de- 
scriptions, or  other  kinds  of  written  communications? 
(SHOW  CARD  7) 
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0.   A  very  great  extent 

1,           A  great  extent 

 A  little 

3,           Not  at  all 

49/42.     To  what  extent  is  your  understanding  of  these  policies 
based  on  your  o\m  personal  observations? 

0.   A  very  great  extent 

1.    A  great  extent 

2.    A  little 

3.   Not  at  all 

50/43.     Arc  you  in  agreement  with  the  hiring  and  promoting  policies 
of  this  company? 

0.  ^       yes  1,    no 

43a.     Why  is  this? 


44.     What  are  the  kinds  of  things  about  a  management  candidate 
that  might  make  you  hesitate  to  hire  or  promote  him, 
otlj'.r  than  his  lack  of  experience  and  job  knowledge? 
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51/45.  In  making  a  decision  to  hire  or  promote  someone  to  a 
management  position,  how  free  do  you  feci  to  deviate 
from  the  formal  policies  of  this  company?     (SHOW  CARD  8) 

0.    Very  free 

1.    Fairly  free 

2.           Not  very  free 

3.    Not  at  all  free 

52/46.     How  often  would  you  say  you  have  actually  deviated  from 
the  hiring  or  promoting  policies?     (SHOW  CARD  9) 

0.    Very  often 

1.    Fairly  often 

2.    Not  very  often 

3.    Never 

(IF  NEVlR  skip  to  question  47) 
46a.     Would  you  give  some  examples  of  how  your  decisions  tend 
to  deviate  from  these  policies?   


4  7.     In  general,  what  are  some  important  policies  which  are  not 
written  into  the  formal  company  policy,  i.e.,  practices 
which  may  not  be  written  or  discussed  but  that  they 
realistically  affect  decisions? 
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48,    Would  you  please  discuss  specific  cases  where  Black 
manage.-s  were  hired  and/or  not  hired,  promoted  and/or 
not  promoted-     (PROBE  TO  GET  AT  WHAT  WENT  INTO  EACH 
DECISION)   


49.  Now  we  would  like  to  get  your  views  as  to  how  several 
groups  might  feel  about  the  hiring  or  promoting  of 
Black  people  into  management  positions  in  the  company. 
(SHOW  CARD  10)    First  •   •  • 

A.     *   .   .  would  (READ  *'a"  BELOW)  feel  in  any  way  uncom- 
fortable if  you  hired  or  promoted  someone  who  was  Black? 
(REPEAT  FOR  GROUPS  "b"  THROUGH  '*e") 

0  1 
YES  NO 

53/ a.     ...  any  of  your  (CUSTOMERS  OR 

DISTRIBUTORS)   .   .  .     

54/b.     •   •   .  any  (MANAGEMENT  PEl^SONS  FROM 

OTHER  COMPANIES)   .    .  .     

55/c.     ...  any  (PEOPLE  AT  OR  BLLOW  YOUR 

LEVEL  IN  THE   CCMPAKY)   .   .  .     

5^/d.     .   .   .  your  (IMMEDIATE  SUPERIOR)   .   .  .     

57/e.     ...  any  of  the  (PERSONS  ABOVE  YOUR 

IMMEDIATE  SUPERIOR)   .   .  .     

(IF  YES  TO  ANY  OF  QUESTION  49) 

50.  In  making  a  hiring  or  promotional  decision,  to  what  extent 
must  you  take  into  account  the  feelings  of  these/this 
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(READ  "a**  BELOW).    Must  you  take  account  of  their  feelings 

to  a  very  great  extent,  a  great  extent,  some  extent,  a 

little  extent,  or  not  at  all?     (SHOW  CARD  11)  (REPEAT 

FOR  GROUPS  "b''  THROUGH  "e") 

0  12  3  4 

VERY  GREAT    GREAT    SOME    LITTLE  NOT 
EXTENT      EXTENT  EXTENT  EXTENT  AT  ALL 

58/ -a.     CUSTOMERS  OR  DIS~ 
TRIBUTORS 


59/b.     MANAGErlENT  FROM 
OTHER  COMPANIES 


6G/c.     PEOPLE  AT  OR  BELOW 
YOUR  LEVEL 


61/d.     IM>iEDIATE  SUPERIOR 


62/e.     PERSONS  AliOVE  IMMEDIATE 
SUPERIOR 


63/51.    Would  you  have  answered  any  of  the  previous  questions 

differently  ten  years  ago? 

0.    yes  1.   no 

(IF  YES) 

51a.     Why  would  you  have  done  so?   
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PART  III.     (BLACK  AND  WHITE  MANAGERS'  VIEWS  AND  ATTITUDES) 

Now  we  would  like  to  get  your  views  about  Black  managers 
and  their  position  in  business. 

32.     How  do  you  account  for  a  seeming  undcrutilization  of 

Blacks  in  industry?   


53.     How  do  you  explain  the  Incidence  of  Black  managers  in 
your  company?  . 


54.     At  what  managerial  level  (lower,  middle,  or  upper)  do  you 
be]ieve  your  company's  Equal  Employn^ent  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram meets  the  most  resistance?  (PROBE)   


66/35.     Do  you  believe  your  firm  is  more  careful  in  promoting 
Black  employees  than  white  employees  because  it  wants 
to  be  certain  that  Blacks  will  succeed  before  promoting 
them? 


A  82 

0.    yes  1.    no 

(IF  YES) 
55a.    What  is  the  evidence? 


56.     In  your  company,  how  far  up  the  executive  ladder  do  you 
believe  a  Black  can  go?  ^  


56a.    Why  is  this? 


^    May  companies  indicate  that  they  want  to  do  "the  right 
thing"  about  hiring  and  promoting  Black  managers.  But 
what  does  doing  "the  right  thing"  involve?     (SHOW  CARD  11) 
(CAN  SELECT  MORE  THAN  ONE  IF  NECESSARY.     IF  SELECTS  MORE 
TIIAN  ONE,  INDICATE  BY  0-A  U'llICH  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT,  0  BEING 
MOST  IMPORTANT) 

0.    Hire  strictly  oa  the  basis  of  qualification  for 

the  job 

1.    Make  special  recruiting  and  training  efforts 

among  Blacks 

2.    Practice  positive  (reverse)  discrimination 
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3.           Give  careful  attention  to  the  promotion  of 

qualified  Blacks 

4.           Do  nothing 

5.   Other  (PROBE) 

72/58.    Are  there  any  reasons  why  Blacks  can't  make  it  in  the 
corporate  world? 

0*   yes  1.   no 

(IF  YES) 

58a.    What  are  some  of  the  reasons?  


59.     How  do  you  believe  the  ghetto  riots  of  the  1960*s  affected 
your  company's  employment  policy  for  Blacks?   


60.     Do  you  believe  that  Blacks  today  are  pressing  their  case 
too  hard? 

0.    yes  1.    no 

60a*    Why  do  you  believe  this?   


ASA 


73/70.    Are  you  aware  of  any  carryover  into  the  work  situation 
of  negative  white  attitudes  toward  Blacks? 
0.  yes  1.    no 

(IF  YES) 

70a.    Wliat  personal  experiences  have  you  had  to  become  aware 
of  this  situation?     


71. 


Do  you  have  any  suggestions  to  further  reduce  barriers 
to  Black  managerial  employment?  
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PART  IV,     (WHITE  m^AGERS'  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  BLACKS) 

Now  I  am  going  to  read  a  series  of  statements  you  sometimes 
hear  people  make.    For  each  statement  please  tell  me  your  degree 

of  agreement.    Please  do  not  bother  to  take  much  time  with  each 

/' 

statement;  your  first  impression  is  perfectly  all  right.  (SHOW 
CARD  12) 

74/72.     A  Black,  once  promoted,  could  not  be  demoted,  even  if 
inadequate  in  his  new  role,  without  undeserved  charges 
of  discrimination. 

0.    Strongly  disagree 

1.   Disagree 

2.   Agree 

3.    Strongly  agree 

75/73,     A  Black  would  be  accepted  by  white  subordinates  only 

after  he  had  been  given  unusually  difficult  challenges 
in  order  to  prove  himself. 

0.    Strongly  disagree 

1.   Disagree 

2.   Agree 

3.           Strongly  agree 

76/74.     There  may  be  a  few  exceptions,  but  in  general  Blacks 
are  pretty  much  alike* 

0.           Strongly  disagree 

1.    Disagree 
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2.    Agree 

3.    Strongly  agree 

llllb.     I  can  hardly  imagine  myself  marrying  a  Black. 

0.           Strongly  disagree 

1.    Disagree 

2.    Agree 

3.    Strongly  agree 

78/ 76.     Even  though  there  are  some  exceptions ,  most  Blacks  have 
annoying  and  offensive  faults. 

0.    Strongly  disagree 

1 .    Disagree 

2 .    Agree 

3.    Strongly  agree 

I.D.  /;  1/   

21   

3/   

4/   

Card  //  5/2 

6/77.     Blacks  should  be  hired  and  promoted  on  the  same  basis  as 
everyone  else . 

0.    Strongly  disagree 

1.    Disagree 

2.    Agree 

3.    Strongly  agree 


ERIC 
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7/78.     I  probably  would  not  choose  a  Black  person  for  promotion 
if  an  equally  qualified  non-Black  were  available. 

0.           Strongly  disagree 

1.    Disagree 

2.    Agree 

3.          Strongly  agree 

8/79.     In  general,  1  am  reluctant  to  hire  and  promote  Blacks 
into  important  management  positions. 

0.           Strongly  disagree 

1 .    Disagree 

2.   Agree 

3.           Strongly  agree 

9/80.    Most  Blacks  who  aspire  to  become  mar.ngers  in  the  business 
world  do  not  have  the  personal  characteristics  needed  to 
become  successful  management  persons  in  this  company. 

0.           Strongly  disagree 

1.   Disagree 

2.   Agree 

3.           Strongly  agree 

10/81.     A  Black  person  usually  has  to  be  a  little  better  than 
others  to  get  ahead  in  this  company. 

0.    Strongly  disagree 

1.    )isagree 
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2.   Agree 

3.           Strongly  agree 

11/82.    In  general,  this  company  is  only  paying  lip-service  to 
the  idea  of  equal  opportunity  employment  for  Blacks. 

0.           Strongly  disagree 

1.   Disagree 

2.  Agree 

3.    Strongly  agree 

12/83.  Management  should  not  le  asked  to  influence  social 
attitudes;  its  responsibility  does  not  extend  into 
taking  public  positions  regarding  civil  rights. 

0.           Strongly  disagree 

1.   Disagree 

2.   Agree 

3.           Strongly  agree 

13/84.    In  general.  Blacks  have  low  I.Q.^s  and  less  technical 
and  analytical  competence. 

0.  Strongly  disagree 

1.   Disagree 

2.   Agree 

3.    Strongly  agree 

14/85.  In  general.  Blacks  are  pushy,  loud,  argumentative, 
arrogant ,  obnoxious ,  and  aggressive. 
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0.           Strongly  disagree 

1.   Disagree 

2.   Agree 

3.   Strongly  agree 

Now  we  would  like  to  ask  more  general  questions  about 
your  attitude  towards  Blacks. 

87.    What  are  some  of  the  good  and  had  characteristics  you 
have  observed  about  Black  managers? 


16/89.    Do  you  hear  derogatory  remarks  about  Blacks  in  your 
company? 

0.      _    yes  1.   no 

(IF  YES) 

What  has  been  your  response  to  such  remarks: 
89a.    With  your  subordinates?   


89b. 


With  your  peers? 
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89c.    With  your  superiors? 


(ASK  NEXT  QUESTION  ONLY  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  A  CLEAR  OR 
DEFINITE  PICTURE  OF  THE  MANAGER'S  ATTITUDES  ABOUT  BLACKS) 
90.    In  talking  to  various  persons,  we've  found  that  some  re- 
port less  favorable  feelings  toward  Black  people  than 
do  others •     Drawing  from  your  own  personal  feelings, 
what  is  your  general  impression  of  Black  people?   


Now  we  would  like  to  ask  you  several  questions  about  your 
personal  contacts  with  Blacks.     (SHOW  CARD  13) 

17/91.    How  frequently  do  you  have  contacts  with  Blacks  on  your 
job? 

0.   Very  frequently 

1.           Fairly  frequently 

2*   Not  very  frequently 

3.   Never 

(IF  NEVER  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  92) 
91a.    Would  you  please  elaborate  on  the  type  and  recency  of 
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18/92.    How  frequently  do  you  have  contacts  with  Blacks  at  social 
functions  not  related  to  work? 

0.           Very  frequently 

!•           Fairly  frequently 

2.   Not  very  frequently 

3»   Never 

(IF  NEVER  SKIP  TO  THE  NEXT  SECTION) 
92a.    Again  I  would  you  please  elaborate  on  the  type  and 

recency  of  these  social  contacts,   ^ 


PART  IV.     (BLACK  MANAGERS'  ATTITUDES  ABOUT  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD  AND 
THEIR  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES) 

Now  we  are  going  to  ask  you  more  specific  questions  about 
your  attitudes  about  Black  managers  anc  questions  about  your  own 
personal  experiences.     (SHOW  CARD  12) 

19/93.    Blacks  should  be  hired  and  promoted  on  the  same  basis  as 
everyone  else. 

0.    Strongly  disagree 

1.    Disagree 

2.    Agree 

3.    Strongly  agree 

20/94.    A  Black  person  usually  has  to  be  a  little  better  than 
others  to  get  ahead  in  this  company. 

0.    Strongly  disagree 

1.    Disagree 

2.    Agree 

3.    Strongly  agree 

21/95.     In  general,  this  company  is  only  paying  lip-service  to 
the  idea  uf  equal  opportunity  employment  for  Blacks. 

0.    Strongly  disagree 

1 .    Disagree 

2.    Agree 

3.    Strongly  agree 
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95a.    Would  you  give  me  soaie  reasons  for  your  answer? 


lll^b*  Management  should  not  be  asked  to  influence  social 
attitudes;  its  responsibility  does  not  extend  into 
taking  public  positions  regarding  civil  rights. 

0.           Strongly  disagree 

1.    Disagree 

2.   Agree 

3.    Strongly  agree 

23/97.    I  could  hardly  imagine  myself  marrying  a  white  person. 

0.           Strongly  disagree 

1.    Disagree 

2.   Agree 

3.           Strongly  agree 

24/98.    Whites  are  superficially  evaluated  for  promotion  while 
Blacks  are  carefully  and  thoroughly  evaluated. 

0.           Strongly  disagree 

1.    Disagree 

2.   Agree 

3.           Strongly  agree 

98a.    Do  you  have  first  hand  knowledge  to  support  your  answer? 
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25/99,    All  thnt  really  has  changed  in  the  past  few  years  is  that 
corporations  have  shifted  the  point  at  which  they  begin 
to  apply  discriminatory  practices  against  their  Black 
managers.     They  will  hire  a  Black  but  will  not  allow  him 
to  realize  his  full  potential. 

0.           Strongly  disagree 

1.    Disagree 

2.   Agree 

3.    Strongly  agree 

99a.    What  is  your  evidence?   


26/100.     Is  governmental  pressure  needed  to  force  industry  to 
really  practice  equal  employment  for  Blacks? 

0.    yes  1.    no 

(IF  YES) 

100a.    What  kind  of  governmental  pressure?  ^ 


27/101.     is  governmental  pressure  needed  to  force  your  compciny  to 
really  practice  equal  employment  for  Blacks? 
0.           yes  1.    no 
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(IF  YES) 

101a.    What  kind  of  governmental  pressure? 


102.    What  incidental  pressures  must  a  Black  put  up  with  that 
whites  do  not  have  to  put  up  with?     (PROBE  ABOUT  DIS~ 
CRIMINATION  IN  FIRM)   


28/103.    Would  you  accept  a  transfer  to  a  plant  located  in  a  small 
white  city  or  town? 

0.   yes  1.   no 

103a.    Could  you  Lell  me  more  about  your  attitude  towards  a 

transfer  of  that  kind?   


29/104.     It  you  hold  a  position  previously  held  by  whites,  do  you 
believe  you  have  the  same  power  and  authority  as  the 
white  person  had? 
0.    yes  1.    no 
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(IF  NO) 

104a.    Why  do  you  believe  you  do  not  have  the  same  power  and 
authority?   


Here  is  a  statement  written  by  a  Black  Executive  Vice 

President  of  a  white  firm.    (SHOW  CARD  13) 

Even  those  Blacks  who  are  hired  for  jobs  which  are  not 
spcrifically  public  relations  oriented  (for  example,  chemists, 
accountants,  engineers,  marketing  researchers,  data  processing 
systems  analysts  and  lawyers)  find  that  they  are  expected  to  spend 
a  good  deal  of  tl  cir  time  "showcasing"  for  their  corporate  masters. 
These  Black  empl  yees  are  required  to  attend  numerous  public  rela- 
tions type  mcetii  gs,  race  relations  dinners,  and  equal  employment 
opportunity-urbar   affairs  conferences,  spreading  the  gospel  of 
their  respective  companies.    In  effect,  they  perform  two  jobs,  one 
for  which  they  wtre  hired  and  the  other  for  public  relations. 

30/105.     Do  you  generally  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 

0.           agree  1.    disagree 

105a.     Would  you  please  make  a  few  comments  about  this  statement? 


31/106.     Do  you  generally  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 

s 

(SHOW  CARD  14) 

Many  Black  people,  especially  separatists  or  Black  nation- 
alists, believe  that  Black  people  working  in  corporations  are  under- 
mining the  Black  movement  toward  developing  viable  Black  economic 
institutions.    They  say  that  the  corporation  physically  and  psycho- 
logically removes  Black  people  from  the  community;  thus.  Black  people 
are  deprived  of  the  knowledge,   technical  skill,  and  expertise  of 
the  Black  manager. 
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0.           agree  1.    disagree 

106a.    Why  do  you  (AGREE  OR  DISAGREE)?   


32/107.    Have  you  ever  been  categorized  in  the  Black  community 
as  an  Uncle  Toin  or  Sellout,  a  traitor  to  Black  people 
and  the  Black  movement  in  general  because  of  your  posi- 
tion in  this  firm? 

0.           yes  1.   no 

(IF  YES) 

107a.    On  what  occasion?  


33/108.    As  a  group,  what  is  the  best  path  for  Blacks  to  pursue 
in  this  country?     (SHOW  CARD  15) 

0.   Form  their  own  separate  Black  nations 

1.           Withdraw  Into  the  urban  areas  and  form  separate 

all-Black  communities 

2.           Form  strong  social,  political,  and  economic  or- 
ganizations to  pressure  white  society  into  assur- 
ing Blacks  equal  opportunity  and  freedom  in  the 
larger  society 

3.   Assimilate  and  integrate  completely  into  white  society 

4.   

.  :  Other  (PLEASE  SPECIFY) 
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108a.    Why  do  you  believe  this  is  the  best  path? 


109.    Wliat  advice  would  you  give  an  individual  Black  person  with 
regard  to  the  best  possible  strategy  to  follow  in  this 
society  in  order  to  live  a  prosperous,  free  life?   


110.    With  what  segment  of  the  Black  community  do  you  have 
good  coTnTnunlcations  (for  example,  militant,  moderate, 
revolutionary,  etc.)?   


110a.    Why  do  you  have  good  communications  with  them? 


Ill*    With  what  segments  of  the  Black  community  do  you  have 
poor  communications?   


111a.     Why  do  you  have  poor  communications  with  them? 
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34/112.    Would  you  advise  a  young  Black  man  or  woman  just  out  of 
school  or  college  to  enter  the  business  world? 

0.   yes  1#       .  no 

(IF  NO) 

112a.     Why  not?   


(IF  YES) 

112b.     What  would  you  say  is  the  best  way  for  a  young  Black  to 
achieve  high  managerial  positions?   


113.     What  $dvice  could  you  give  to  a  Black  manager  entering 

your  cor.paiiy?   


Now  we  would  like  to  ask  you  several  questions  about  your 
personal  contacts  with  whites.     (SHOW  CARD  16) 
35/114.     How  frequently  do  you  have  contacts  with  whites  on  your 
job? 
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0.   Very  frequently 

1.    Fairly  frequently 

2.   Not  very  frequently 

3.   Never 

(IF  NEVER  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  115) 
114a.    Would  you  please  elaborate  on  the  type  and  recency  of 
your  contacts.  


36/115.    How  frequently  do  you  have  contacts  with  whites  at  social 
functions  not  related  to  work? 

0.   Very  frequently 

1.    Fairly  frequently 

2.   Not  very  frequently 

3.   Never 

(IF  NEVER  SKIP  TO  THE  NEXT  SECTION) 
I15a*    Again  9  would  you  please  elaborate  on  the  type  and  recency 
of  these  social  contacts*    


ERIC 
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PART  V,     (IMAGE  OF  A  PROMOTABLE  MANAGER*     TO  BE  GIVEN  TO  R  TO 
FILL  OUT) 

We  would  like  you  to  complete  this  chart  which  has  ques- 
tions which  are  related  to  your  image  of  a  promotable  manager. 
What  is  your  ideal  imaRe  of  a  promotable  person  (COL.  I)  and 
what  are  your  images  of  the  person  who  actually  is  ahead  in  your 
firui  (COL»  II)  and  in  business  generally  (COL.  III)? 

Please  grade  EACH  ITEM  in  ALL  THREE  COLUMNS  below,  thus: 

0  Mark  PLUS  (+)  for  items  you  deem  HELPFUL  for  promotion 
TO  SUPERVISOR  AND  BEYOND 

1  Mark  ZERO  (0)  for  items  yov  deem  IRRELEVANT  for 
promotion  TO  SUPERVISOR  AND  BEYOND 

2  Mark  MINUS  (-)  for  items  y:>u  deem  HARMFUL  for  promotion 
TO  SUPERVISOR  AND  BEYOND 

HOW  ITEMS  RATE  IN  MY  IDEA  OF  A 

PROMOTABLE  PERSON 
ABC 
I.  Ideally    II.  Actually    III.  Actually 
IN  MY  IN  MY  IN  BUSINESS 


ITEMS  OPINT.ON  FIRM  GENERALLY 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

1 

37/a. 

Colle^^o  EdurnfTon 

38/b. 

Graduate  \7ork  in  Business 
Administrat-ion 

3y/c. 

Graduate  of  "ivy  League'* 
College 

40/d. 

Technical  knowledge  of 
specific  iob  to  be  done 

41/e. 

Senioritv 

PHYSICAL  CHAl^ACTERISTICS 

hilt. 

Age:    Under  30 

43/g. 

Under  45 

A4/h. 

Over  45 

45/i. 

Race:  Nepro 

A6/j. 

Oriental 

White 

48/1. 

Sex:  Male 

49/m- 

Female 
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30/n. 

51/0. 

52/p. 

53/q. 

54/r. 
55/s. 

56/t. 
57/u. 

58/v. 
59 /w. 
60/x. 
61/y. 


HOW  ITEMS  RATE  IN  MY  IDEA  OF  A 

PROMOTABLE  PERSON 
ABC 
Ideally    II.  Actually    III.  Actually 
IN  MY  IN  MY       .  IN  BUSINESS 


SOCIAL  FACTORS 

Artistic,  cultural  interests, 
wide  reading 

Community  interests  and 
activities 

MeTubership  in  local 
country  club 

National  origin:  Continental 
USA 

Chicano 

Foreign 
country 

"Pull"  with  ton  management 

Regular  attendance  at  a  house 
of  worship 

Religion :     Catholi  c 

vTcvjish 

Protestant 

Spouse  who  is  lio.lpful  to  careoT 

ERIC 
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PART  VI.     (COMPANY'S  EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES) 
Section  A.     Employment  Data 
62/117.    How  would  you  describe  your  company's  growtl^  in  the 
past  eleven  years? 

0.   Phenomenal 

1 .   Rapid 

2 .   Moderate 

3.    Slow 

4 .    Very  slow 

5.    Nil 

63/118.     How  has  your  total  employment  changed  since  1960? 

0.    Has  increased  substantially 

1.    Has  increased  slightly 

2.   Has  decreased  substantially 

3.           Has  decreased  slightly 

4.           Has  been  relatively  stable 

5.    Has  fluctuated,  but  with  little  net  change 

119.     If  total  employment  has  changed  appreciably  in  size 
since  1960,  please  indicate  the  main  reasons.   
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120.     We  would  like  to  have  the  position  titles,  area  of  work, 
and  salary  levels  of  all  your  Black  executives. 

Salary 

Position  Title         Area  (Finance,  Personnel,  etc.)  Level 


121.  Wlion  was  the  first  time  that  your  con.pany  hired  a  Black  for 
a  non-managerial  position?   Date 

122.  Wlien  was  the  first  time  that  your  company  hired  or  pro- 
moted Blacks  into  management  positions?   Date 

123.  Uliich  departments  or  divisions  are  without  Black  managers? 


124. 


What  is  the  niain  reason  for  the  absence  of  Black  managers 
in  thor.c  departments  or  divisions?   
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Section  B,    General  Employment  Questions 
125.    Who  is  in  charge  of  your  employment  policies? 

Name  Position  Title 


64/126.     Does  this  policy  vary  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another? 

0.           yes  1,    no  2.           not  applicable 

(IF  YES) 

126a.     In  what  manner  and  in  what  part  of  the  U,  S.  does  it  vary? 


65/127.     Is  this  policy  written? 

0.    yes  1.    no 

66/128.     Is  this  policy  ever  reviewed? 

0.    yes  1,    no 

(IF  YES) 

128a.     How  frequently?   
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(IF  POLICY  REVIEWED) 
129.    Who  reviews  the  policy? 

Name  Position  Title 


130.     In  the  administration  of  an  employrnent  program  in  your 

company,  what  is  the  usual  procedure  of  policy  enforcement? 


Section  C.  Recruiting 
67/131-     In  genercil,  do  you  recruit  at  colleges  and  universities? 

0.           yes  1    no 

1.  0.  //  1/   

21   

3/  

4/   

Card  //  i/3 

6/132.     Do  you  recruit  at  colleges  and/or  universities  whose 

students  are  predominantly -members  of  minority  groups? 
0.           yes  1.   no 
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(IF  YES) 

132a.    Which  major  universities  or  colleges? 


133.    When  did  you  start  recruiting  at  the  minority  colleges/ 
universities?   ^   Date 

7/134.    Do  you  attempt  to  select,  as  potential  raanaR^ers,  appli- 
cants with  particular  majors  or  courses  of  study  in  their 
educational  backgrounds  such  as  business  administration, 
engineering,  natural  sciences,  social  sciences  or  the 
humanities? 

0.    yes  1.    no 

(IF  YES) 

134a.    What  majors  or  courses  of  study  do  you  favor? 


8/135,     Do  you  use  employment  agencies  for  recruiting  potential 
managers? 

0.    yes  1.    no 

(IF  YES) 

135a.    What  are  the  names  of  the  agencies?   
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140.     What  other  recruiting  mechanisms  do  you  use  to  recruit 
potential  managers? 


141.     What  is  the  raost  important  and  productive  managerial 
recruiting  source  for  your  company?   


141a.     Why  is  this? 


142,     Do  you  have  any  other  general  remarks  concerning  your 
management  recruiting  methods?   


Section  D.    Training  Programs 
9/143.     Does  your  company  have  training  program^i  for  managers? 

0.    yes  1.  .   no 

(IF  YES) 
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143a.    What  type  of  prograin  and  what  are  the  average  number 
of  participants? 

Type  of  Prograin  Average  No.  of  Participants 


144.  V/hat  has  been  the  average  number  of  Blacks  in  these 
programs?    // 

Section  E.     Promoting  and  Hiring 

145.  What  %  of  your  vacancies  are  filled  from  within?    % 

9/146.     Does  your  company  use  tests  to  help  determine  which  people 
are  hired  for  managerial  positions? 

0.           yes  1.   no 

(IF  YES; 

146a.    What  types  of  tests  are  used?     (i.e.,  psychological, 

aptitude,  etc)   


10/147.     Does  your  company  use  tects  Lo  help  determine  which 
managers  are  promoted? 

0.  yes  1.   no 

(IF  YES) 


147a.    What  types  of  tests  are  used?  (i.e.,  psychological, 
aptitude,  etc.)   


11/148.     Is  a  manager's  racial  attitude  a  factor  in  promotion? 

0.    yes  1.    no 

(IF  YES) 

148a.    Why  do  you  believe  this  is  so?   
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PART  VII.    (EQUAL  EiMPLOYMENT  OPPORIUNITY  PROGRA.M) 

12/150.  Has  any  municipal,  state,  or  federal  agency  contacted 
your  company  to  review  your  practices  with  respect  to 
minority  employment? 

0.           yes  1.   no 

(IF  YES) 
150a.     In  what  manner? 


13/151.    Has  your  company  been  the  target  for  any  picketing, 

selective  buying  campaigns,  etc.,  with  the  purpose  of 
forcing  your  company  to  change  its  employment  policy 
towards  Blacks? 

0.    yes  1.    no 

(IF  YES) 

151a.     Could  you  give  me  more  details  as  to  the  date,  nature, 
length  of  time,  etc.?   


14/152.     Does  your  company  have  an  active  policy  of  encou *aging 
their  managers  to  involve  themselves  in  Black  community 
affairs? 

0.    yes  1.    no 
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15/153.     Did  your  company  participate  in  the  Plans  for  Progress 
Program? 

0.           yes  1.   no 

(IF  YES) 

153a.    When  did  it  become  a  member?    Date 

16/154.     Is  your  company  a  member  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen? 

0.           yes  1.    no 

(IF  YES) 

154a.    When  did  it  become  a  member?      Date 

17/155.     Do  you  require  people  or  firms  you  deal  with  to  have  an 
equal  employment  policy  orientation? 

0.           yes  1.    no 

155a.    Why  is  this?  


155b. 


(IF  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  155  IS  YES) 

How  do  you  know  the  company  or  people  are  actually  follow- 
ing an  EEO  Program?  
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156.  In  January  1970,  Secretary  of  Labor,  George  P.  Schultz, 
amended  Title  41  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  to 
require  each  firm  with  fifty  or  more  employees  and  a 
contract  of  $50,000  or  more  to  submit  a  written  Affirma- 
tive Action  Compliance  Program.    When  did  your  company 
first  implement  is  Affirmative  Action  Program?  (NOTE: 
IT  COULD  BE  BEFORE  JANUARY  1970)    Date 

157.  If  your  program  was  developed  before  January  1970,  were 
there  any  special  circumstances  that  led  to  the  Equal 
Emplryment  Opportunities  Program?   


158.  Who  are  the  people  in  the  corporate  headquarters  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  administration  of  your  EEO 
Program? 

Name  Posiwion 


18/159.     Does  the  top  administrator  of  the  program  report  to  a 
higher  authority? 

0.           yes  1.    no 

(IF  YES) 

159a.    What  is  the  title  and  department  of  the  higher  authority? 
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19/160.     Does  more  than  one  department  share  responsibility  for 
the  program? 

0.           yes  1.   no 

(IF  YES) 

160a.    What  departments?   

20/161.     Are  there  any  special  formal  procedures  used  to  check 
the  enforcement  of  your  EEC  Program? 

0.           yes  1.    no 

(IF  YES) 

161a.     What  are  they?   


21/162.     Are  there  any  informal  procedures  used  by  corporate 
headquarters  to  ch^ck  compliance  in  the  divisions? 
(i.e.,  telephone  conversations,  informal  chati?,  etc.) 

0»    yes  1.    no 

(IF  YES) 

162a.    Would  you  be  more  specific  about  the  informal  procedures'' 


162b. 


How  frequently  are  these  informal  checks  made? 
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22/] 64.     Is  setting  targets  an  essential  element  in  an  affirmative 
action  progran)  (EEO)? 

0.           yes  1.    no 

164a.     Would  you  please  explain  your  answer?  ^  


23/165.     Have  any  of  the  procedures  that  you  developed  initially 
in  implementing  your  EEO  Program  been  modified  since 
that  time? 

0.    yes  1.   no 

(IF  YES) 

165a.  For  each  change,  can  you  indicate  the  type  of  change, 
the  approximate  date  of  change,  and  the  major  consid- 
erations that  led  to  the  change? 

Type  of  Change  Date 

1.     

2.    

3.  

4.     

5.     

6.    

Major  Considerations 


1. 
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2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6, 


166.    Which  one  of  the  following  would  be  considered  a  major, 
good,  minor,  or  no  measure  of  success  by  your  company 
in  a  program  of  equal  employment  opportunity? 


0  12  3 

MAJOR        GOOD  MINOR  NO 

MEASURE    MEASURE    MEASURE  MEASURE 


24/a.  Number  of  Black  employees 
in  relation  to  the  number 
of  Blacks  in  the  community 

25/b.     Distribution  of  Blacks 

through  job  classifications 

26/c.     The  income  level  of  the 
Blacks  in  the  company 

27/d.     The  visibility  of  Blacks 
in  company  jobs 

28/e.     Job  mobility  of  Blacks 
in  the  company 

29/f .     The  presence  of  F  -xck 

employees  in  the  management, 
technical,  or  supervisory 
levels  of  the  company 
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0  12  3 

MAJOR        GOOD         MINOR  NO 
MEASURE    MEASURE    MEASURE  MEASURE 

30/g.     The  number  of  entry  jobs 
that  have  been  filled  by 

Blacks        

31/h.   


Other  (SPECIFY) 


167.     What  problems  did  you  anticipate  prior  to  the  adoption 

of  these  minority  group  employment  practices  to  be 

major,  some,  minor,  or  no  problem  in  your  finn? 

0  12  3 

MAJOR  SOME        MINOR  NO 

PROBLEM  PROBLEM    PROBLEM  PROBLEM 

32/a.     Resistance  by  white 

workers   


33/b.     Lack  of  qualified  Blacks 
to  fill  available  jobs 

34/c,     Interference  with  pro- 
ductivity or  worker 
efficiency 

35/d.     Community  opposition 

36/e.     Poor  customer  relations 
where  Blacks  had  to  deal 
with  whites 


37/f . 
38/g. 


Resistance  by  supervisors 
Resistance  by  executives 
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0  12  3 

MAJOR         SOME        MINOR  NO 
PROBLEM    PROBLEM    PROBLEM  PROBLEM 

39/h.     Black  dissatisfaction 
with  available  job 

opportunities    

40/i.   

  Other  (SPECIFY)         

168.     Looking  back  since  the  development  of  your  EEO  Program, 
which  of  these  problems,  if  any,  did  occur?  Again, 
please  rate  them  according  to  major,  some,  minor,  or 
no  problem, 

0  12  3 

MAJOR         SOME        MINOR  NO 
PROBLEM    PROBLEM    PROBLEM  PROBLEM 

41/a.     Resistance  by  white 

workers      


42/b.     Lack  of  qualified  Blacks 
to  fill  available  jobs 

43/c.     Interference  with  pro- 
ductivity or  worker 
efficiency 

44/d.     Community  opposition 

^5/e.     Poor  customer  relations 
where  Blacks  had  to  deal 
with  whites 


46/f.     Resistance  by  supervisors 

47/g.     Resistance  by  executives 

48/h.     Black  dissatisfaction  with 
available  job  opportunities 

49/i.   


Other  (SPECIFY) 
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169.     Looking  back  on  you7  own  experiences  with  a  non-dis- 
criminatory policy  >  wliat  advice  would  you  give  a  com- 
pany that  was  just  beginning  to  hire  Blacks  for  man- 
agerial positions,  especially  advice  in  the  area  of 
employment  and  policy  procedures?   
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PART  VIll.      (PERSONAL  BACKGROUND) 

Now  just  a  few  more  minutes  on  some  questions  about  your 
personal  background  and  we'll  be  through. 

170.    First,  what  is  your  date  of  birth?   


Mo .      Day  Year 

171.  In  what  stace  did  you  live  most  of  the  time  you  were 
growing  up — until  you  were  about  eighteen  years  old? 

  State 

 Other  country  (SPECIFY) 

172.  In  what  state  have  you  lived  most  of  your  adult  life? 

  State 

  Other  country  (SPECIFY) 

173.  Would  you  please  tell  me  what  city  or  town  you  live  in? 

 Name 

52/1 73 •    Do    Blacks  live  in  your  neighborhood? 

0.   yes  1.    no 

(IF  YES) 

173b.    About  what  %  of  Blacks  live  in  your  neighborhood?    % 


53/174.    What  is  your  present  marital  status? 

0.    Single 

1.   Married 

2.    Divorced 

3.   Widowed 

4.  Separated 
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(IF  MARRIED) 

54/175.    Does  your  spouse  work? 

0.   yes  1.    no 

(IF  YES) 

175a.    What  is  your  spouse's  occupation?   

175b.    What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  or  organization  that  he/she 

is  working  for?   

175c.    Number  of  hours  per  wekk?   

55/176.    What  was  the  highest  grade  of  school  or  college  you 
completed?     (CIRCLE  ONE) 

0  123456789 

4  or  less      5-8     \9    10    11    12y  ylS    14    15  16/ 

High  School  College 

Graduate  Training 

(IF  4  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE  OR  MORE) 
176a.    What  college  degrees  do  you  have?     (RECORD  COL.  1) 
176b.    What  was  your  major  field?     (RECORD  COL.  II) 
176c.    What  was  the  name  of  the  institution  you  received  it 

from?     (RECORD  COL.  Ill) 

I  II  III 

Degree(s)  Major  Field  Ins titution(s) 


56/178.     Did  you  ever  take  any  special  courses  or  formal  training — 
things  like  trade  school,  business  school,  a  correspondence 
course,  or  a  job  training  program? 

0.   yes  1,   no 

(IF  YES) 

178a,    V/hat  type  of  training?     (RECORD  COL,  I) 

178b,     How  long  was  the  training?     (RECORD  COL,  II) 

178c.    Where  did  you  obtain  the  training?     (RECORD  COL,  III) 

I  II  III 

Type  of  Training       Length  Place  of  Training 


57/179.     How  necessary  is  your  scientific,  technical,  or  profes- 
sional training  in  your  present  position? 

0,    Not  very  necessary 

1,           Very  necessary 

2,           Absolutely  necessary 

3,    I  have  no  such  training 

58/180.     Is  there  any  formal  scientific,  technical,  or  profes- 
sional training  you  lack  which  you  feel  would  be 
especially  helpful  in  your 'position? 


(IF  YES) 
180a.    What  type  of  training? 


59/181.    What  was  the  highest  grade  of  school  or- college  your 

spouse  completed?     (CIRCLE  ONE) 

0  123456789 

4  or  less    5-8     \9    10    11    12/  vl3    14    15  16y 
High  School  College 

Graduate  Training 

(IF  4  YEARS  OF  sX)LLE.;E  OR  MORE) 
181a.    Whiat  college  degrees  did  she/he  receive?     (RECORD  COL.  I) 
181b.    What  was  her/his  major  field?     (RECORD  COL.  II) 
18.lc.    What  was  the  name  of  the  institution  sl»e/he  received 

it  from?     (RECORD  COL.  Ill) 

I  II  III 

Degree(s)  Major  Field  Institution(s) 


60/182.    How  many  years  of  school  did  your  father  complete? 
(CIRCLE  ONE) 

0  123456789 

4  or  less    5-8     \9    10    11    12/  vl3    14    15  16y 
High  School  College 

Graduate  Training 


ERIC 
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61/183 •    How  many  years  of  school  did  your  mother  complete? 
(CIRCLE  ONE) 

0  123     4.  56789 

4  or  less    5-8    \9    10    11    12/   a3    14    15  16y 
High  School  College 

Graduate  Training 

184,    When  you  were  a  teenager  what  was  the  best  Job  your 
father  had?     (BE  SPECIFIC)   


185.    When  your  spouse  was  a  teenager  what  was  the  best  job 
his/her  father  had?     (BE  SPECIFIC)   


62/186 •    What  is  your  religious  preference? 
0-   Catholic 

1,   ^Protestant  (SPECIFY  DENOMINATION) 

2,    Jewish 

3,   Other  (SPECIFY) 

63/187,     Approximately  how  frequently  do  you  attend  religiouf. 
services? 

0*           More  than  once  a  week 

1,   Once  a  week 

2,   Once  or  twice  a  month 

3,   A  few  times  a  year 

4,  Never 


ERLC 
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66/188.    Politically  do  you  consider  yourself  a; 


0.    Radical 

1.    Liberal 

2.   Moderate 

3.    Conservative 

4.   Right  winger 

5.   Other  (SPECIFY) 

67/189.    What  is  your  political  affiliation? 

0.    Democrat 

1.    Republican 

2.    Independent 

3-    Other  (SPECIFY) 

4,           No  interest  in  politics 


68-69/190.    Now  here  is  a  list  of  clubs  and  organizations  that  many 
people  belong  to.     Please  look  at  this  list  (SHOW  CARD 
17),  and  tell  me  which  of  these  kinds  of  organizations 
you  belong  to,  if  any.     (CHECK  BELOW) 


68/0.    Church-Connected  Groups 

1.    Fraternal  Organizations  or  Lodges 

2.   Veteran's  Organizations 

3.    Business  or  Civic  Groups,  Service  Clubs 

4.   Neighborhood  Clubs  or  Community  Centers 

5.    Organizations  of  People  of  the  Same  Race  and/or 

Nationality 
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6.           Civil  Rights  Organizations  (NAACP,  CORE,  Urban 

League  I  Black  Panthers,  etc.) 

7.   Country  Clubs 

8.           Professional  Groups 

9.           Political  Clubs  or  Organizations 

69/0.           Social  Clubs 

1.    Charitable  and  Welfare  Organizations 

2.   Other  (SPECIFY) 

3.   None 


(IF  INTERVIEWEE  BELONGS  TO  NO  ORGANIZATIONS,  THE  INTERVIEW  IS 
OVER.     QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGE  ASKED  OF  EACH  GROUP  R  IS 
IN.     REPEAT  QUESTIONS  FOR  EACH  ORGANIZATION  UNTIL  ALL  ARE  COVERED.) 


191,    What  is  the  name  of 
(TYPE  OF  GROUP)? 
(IF  NOT  CLEAR:  as 
you  see  it,  what 
are  the  main  things 
it  does?) 


192.    What  year  did  you 
join? 

193*    Would  you  say  you 

are  strongly  inter- 
ested in  this  group, 
somewhat  interested, 
or    not  very  inter- 
ested in  it? 


19A,    Why  do  you  feel 
this  way? 


195a- 
195b, 


(FOR  WHITES  ONLY) 
Are  there  any 
Black  members? 


(FOR  BLACKS  ONLY) 
Are  there  any 
white  members? 
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INTERVIEWER  DATA  EVALUATION  FORM     (TO  BE  COMPLETED  IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER  THE  INTERVIEW) 
69/197.    Racial  background  of  interviewee: 

1.    Black  Male 

2.    Black  Female 

3.   White  Male 

4.   White  Female 

70/198.    Is  this  interview  of  questionable  value,  generally 
adequate,  or  high  quality? 

0.   Questionable 

1.    Generally  adequate 

2.    High  quality 

(IF  QUESTIONABLE) 

71/198a.     Why?     (CHECK  EACH  \^ICH  APPLIES  TO  RESPONDENT) 

0.           Evasive,  suspicious 

1.    Confused  by  frequent  interruptions 

2.    Confused — didn't  understand  questions 

3.  Other  (SPECIFY) 

72/199.     How  was  rapport  with  R? 

0.    Excellent  throughout 

1.   Average 

2.    Poor  throughout 

3.           Started  good,  became  poor 

4.           Started  poor,  became  good 


ERLC 
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73/200.    What  was  R's  interest  in  the  interview? 

0,    High 

!•   Average 

2,    Low 

201.    Was  there  any  indication  that  length  of  interview 
affected  rapport?   


202.    What  was  the  interview  setting? 


203.    Who  else  was  present  during  the  interview,  and  what 
effect  did  this  have? 

^  Only  R  Present 

Persons  Present  How  Long  What  Effect 


APPENDIX  B 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  RELEVANT  TABLES 


1,     In  what  state  did  you  live  most  of  the  time  you  were  growing 
up — until  you  were  about  eighteen  years  old? 

Black  White 
Managers  Managers 

CALIFORNIA  22  %  50  % 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:    Mass.,  R.I., 

Conn.,  Vt.,  N.H.,  Maine  3  5 

NORTHEASTERN  STATES:    N.Y.,  N.J., 

Pa. ,  Ohio  11  lA 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES:    Va. ,  W.  Va. , 

Del. ,  Md. ,  Wash.  D.C.  5  3 

SOUTHEASTERN  STATES :    Tenn . ,  N . C.  , 

S.C.,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Florida  12  1 

CENTRAL  STATES:    Wis.,  Mich.,  111., 

Ind.  ,  Ky.  11  5 

NORTH  CENTRAL:    N.D.,  S.D.,  Minn.  0  0 

PRAIRIE  STATES:    Neb.,  Iowa,  Mo., 

Kans  as  6  3 

SOUTH  CENTRAL:    Okla.,  Ark.,  La., 

Miss.  ,  Texas  21  2 

MOUNTAIN  STATES:     Idaho.,  Mont., 

Wyo.,  Utah,  Nev. ,  Colo.  2  2 

SOUTHWESTERN  STATES:  Ariz., 

N.  Mexico  1  5 

NORTHWESTERN  STATES:  Oregon, 

Wash.  *  1  2 

OTHER  5  2 
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2.     In  what  state  have  you  lived  most  of  your  adult  life? 


CALIFORNIA 

NEW  ENGLi\iND  STATES:     Mass.,  R.I., 
Conn.,  Vt.,  N.H.,  Maine 

NORTHEASTERN  STATES:     N.Y.,  N.J., 
Pa. ,  Ohio 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES:  Va. ,  W.  Va., 
Del. ,  Md. ,  Wash.  D.C. 

SOUTHEASTERN  STATES:     Tenn. ,  N.C., 
S.C.,  Ga. ,  Ala.,  Florida 

CENTRAL  STATES:     Wis.,  Mich.,  111., 
lud. ,  Ky. 

NORTH  CENTRAL:     N.D.,  S.D. ,  Minn. 

PRAIRIE  STATES:     Neb.,  Iowa.,  Mo., 
Kansas 

SOUTH  CENTRAJ.:     Okla.  ,  Ark.,  La., 
Miss .  ,  Texas 

MOUNTAIN  STATES:     Idaho,  Mont., 
Wyo.,  Utah,  Nev. ,  Colo. 

SOUTHWESTERN  STATES:     Oregon,  Wash. 

OTHER 


Black 
Managers 

65  % 

3 

5 

3 

3 

5 
0 


1 
0 
10 


White 
Managers 

88  % 
3 
1 


5 
1 

0 

0 

1 
1 
9 


3.     I^at  college  degrees  do  you  have? 


Bachelors  Degrees 

Bachelors  and  at  least  1  year  of 
Graduate  Work  completed 

Bachelors  and  Teaching  Credentials 


Black 
Managers 

67  % 


White 
Managers 

50  % 


6 
2 


ERIC 


Black  White 

Managers  Managers 

Bachelors  and  Masters  17  %  20  % 

Bachelors  and  BMA  7  13 

Bachelors  and  Law  Degree  6  5 

Bachelors,  MBA,  and  Law  Degree  0  1 

Bachelors,  Masters,  and  Ph.D.  0  2 

4.     What  was  your  major  field? 

Black  White 

Managers  Managers 

Business  Administration  24  %  34  % 

Engineering :    Mechanical ,  Indus  trial , 

Electrical,  Civil  10  21 

Accounting  10  5 

Sociology,  Anthropology  9  6 

Political  Science,  History  7  8 

Law  6  6 

Chemistry  6  1 

Math  6  1 

Economics  4  14 

Social  Sciences  4  4 

Education  4  2 

English,  Speech,  Journalism  3  6 

Biology,  Zoology  3  2 

Philosophy  3  2 

Art,  Music  Drama  3  1 
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Home  Economics 
Psychology 
Religion 
Other 


Black 
Managers 

3  % 

1 

1 

3 


White 
Managers 

0  % 

7 

1 

0 


5.     What  was  the  name  of  the  institution  you  received  degree(s)  from 


IVY  LEAGUE  SCHOOLS:  Harvard, 
D;^r^^lcuth,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Univ,  of  Pennsylvania 

SELECT  PROVIATE  UNIVERSITIES/ 
COLLEGES:     Univ.  of  Chicago,  Smith, 
Occidental,  Claremont,  Rutgers, 
Stanford,  MIT,  New  York  Univ., 
Northwestern 

SELECT  PUBLIC  UNIVERSITIES/ 
COLLEGES:     U.C.  Berkeley,  Univ.  of 
Michigan,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  UCLA 

SELECT  BLACK  UNIVERSITIES/ 
COLLEGES:    Lincoln  Univ.,  Hampton 
Institute,  Tuskeegee,  Morehouse, 
Fisk,  Howard,  Morgan  State 

OTHKR  PRIVATE  UNIVERSITIES/ 
COLLEGES:     Washington  Lee,  Univ.  of 
Pnciiic,  Purdue,  VThittier,  U.S.C., 
Suffolk  Univ.,  Univ.  of  Pugeout 
Sound,  Golden  Gate  College,  Geneva 
College,  Sul  Ross  College,  Miami 
of  Ohio,  Williams  College 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UNIVERSITIES:  Ohio 
Univ.,  Univ.  of  Colorado,  Univ.  of 
Okla.  ,  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh,  Univ. 
of  Md.,  Arizona  Univ.,  Univ.  of  Iowa 


Black 
Managers 


1  % 


21 


21 


White 
Managers 


7  % 


13 


31 


16 


20 
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Black  White 
Managers  Managers 

STATE  COLLEGES:    Cal,  State,  L,A., 
Long  Beach,  Hayvard,  San  Jose, 
San  Francisco  State,  Sacramento 
State,  Penn  State,  S.  Carolina 
State,  Weber  State,  Arizona  State, 
Washington  State,  Oregon  State, 


! lorida  State 

28  % 

22  % 

OT'lJT?'D     137    Ar*l^     7  TXT  T  \  71"  T5  C  T  T  T  "P  C  //^/^T1    r*/^T?C  ■ 

UinhK  iSLALK  UMVLKbii  J.bb/ OQLLLUhb  : 
Prairie  View  College,  Wiley  College, 
Grambling,  Southern  Univ.,  Toogaloo 
College,  Texas  Southern  Univ, 

14 

0 

PRIVATE  RELIGIOUS  COLLEGES:  Loyola 
of  Chicago,  U,S,F.,  Providence 
College,  S,F.  College  for  Women, 
St,  Mary*s,  Bostou  College,  St, 
Peter's  College 

7 

14 

OTHER  UNIVERSITIES/COLLEGES: 
Pasadena  School  of  the  Playhouse, 
Univ,  of  Hiedelberg 

0 

2 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES:     Compton  Jr. 
College,  Santa  Rosa,  city  College 
of  S.F. 

3 

2 

6.     What  is  your  present  marital  status 

1? 

Black 
Managers 

White 
Managers 

Single 

11  % 

11  % 

Married 

74 

82 

Divorced 

13 

5 

Widowed 

0 

1 

Separated 

2 

1 

7.  What  was  the  highest  grade  of  school  or  college  your  spouse 
completed? 

Black  White 

Managers  Managers 

8  or  Less                                                         0  %  1  % 

9  Years                                                            0  0 

10  "  10 

11  "  12 

12  "                                                             31  38 

13  17  10 

14  21  18 

15  "                                                               5  8 

16  "  24  25 
16  +  '*                                                              0  0 

8.  \\Tien  your  SDOuse  was  a  teenager  what  was  the  best  job  his/ 
her  father  had? 

Black  White 

Managers  Managers 

Unskilled  Laoorer                                           18  %  10  % 

SkilJ.ed  Laborer                                               17  18 

Small  Business  Owner                                         6  15 

Medium  Business  Owner                                       2  2 

Low  Level  Supervisor /Manager                          0  4 

Middl'i  Level  Supervisor/Manager                     1  6 

Upper  Level  Supervisor/Manager                      0  2 
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P^'ofessicnal :    Engineers,  Real 
Estate,  Accountant,  Publisher/ 
Editor,  Statistician 

Lawyer  or  Doctor 

Clergyman 

School  Principal  or  Professor 
School  Teacher  or  Counselor 
Governmental  Service 
Farmer  of  Own  Large  Farm 
Fanner  of  Own  Small  Farm 
Doesn't  know 
Didn't  Have  a  Father 
Other 


Black 
Managers 


2  % 

0 

1 

6 

3 
13 

1 

1 
21 

6 

1 


White 
Managers 


14  % 
4 
0 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 


9.    Wliich  one  of  the  following  would  be  considered  a  major,  good, 
minor,  or  no  measure  of  success  by  your  company  in  a  program 
of  equal  employment  opportunity? 

MAJOR  GOOD  MINOR  NO 

MEASURE        MEAliURE  MEASURE  MEASURE 

Black  White  Black  White  Black  Wliite  Black  White 
Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrr .  Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrs. 

Number  of  Black  em- 
ployees in  relation 
to  the  number  of 
Blacks  in  the 

community  44131100 

Distribution  of 
Blacks  through  job 

classifications  55120100 


Income  level  of  the 

Blacks  in  the  company  41230400 
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Visibility  of 
Blacks  in  company 
jobs 

Job  mobility  of 
Blacks  in  company 

Presence  of  Black 
employees  in  the 
management ,  techni- 
cal ,  or  supervisory 
levels  of  company 


MAJOR  CX)OD  MINOR  NO 

MEASURE         MEASURE         MEASURE  MEASURE 
Black  White  Black  White  Black  White  Black  White 
Mgrs,  Mgrs,  Mgrs,  Mgrs,  Mgrs,  Mgrs •  Mgrs,  Mgrs 


Number  of  entry  level 
jobs  that  hdve  been 
filled  by  Blacks  1 


10,     \^at  problems  did  you  anticipate  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
these   minority  group  cmploynciit  practices  to  be  major, 
some,  minor,  or  no  problem  in  your  firm? 

MAJOR  SOME  MINOR  NO 

PROBLEM  PROBLEM         PROBLEM  PROBLEM 

Black  l^ite  Black  Wliite  Black  White  Black  Wliite 
Mgrs,  Mgrs,  Mgrs.  Mgrs,  Mgrs,  Mgrs,  Mgrs,  Mgrs, 

Resistance  by  white 

workers  22430101 

Lack  of  qualified 
Blacks  to  fill  avail- 
able jobs  21430400 

Interference  with 
productivity  or 

worker  efficiency  00203414 
Community  opposition  10102127 


Poor  customer  rela- 
tions where  Blacks  had 
to  deal  with  whites  2 
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MAJOR  SOME  MINOR  NO 

PROBLEM  PROBLEM  PROBLEM  PROBLEM 

Black  White  Black  White  Black  White  Black  White 
Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrs .  Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrs. 


Resistance  by 
supervisors  2 

Resistance  by 
executives  1 

Black  dissatis- 
faction with  avail- 
able job  opportunities  0 


11.     Looking  back  since  the  development  of  your  EEO  Program,  which 
of  these  problems,  if  any,  did  occur?    Again,  please  rate 
them  according  to  major,  some,  minor,  or  no  problem. 

MAJOR  SOME  MINOR  NO 

PROBLEM  PROBLEM  PROBLEM  PROBLEM 

Black  UTiite  Black  White  Black  White  Black  White 
Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrs.  Mgrs. 

Resistance  by 

'  hite  workers  01442102 


Lack  of  qualified 
Blacks  to  fill  avail- 
able jobs  1  1 

Interference  with 

productivity  or 

worker  efficiency  0  0 

Community  opposition      0  0 

Poor  customer  rela- 
tions where  Blacks  had 
to  deal  with  whites        0  0 

Resistance  by 

supervisors  1  1 

Resistance  by 

executives  0  0 

Black  dissatisfac- 
tion with  available 
job  opportuAities  0  1 


2  5          2  1  1  1 

0  13  2  3 

0  0         4  1  2  7 

0  0         4  2  2  6 


3  3 


2         0  2 


4         112  15 


3         3         2         4         1  0 
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11,      At  what  managerial  level  (lower,  middle,  or  upper)  do  you 

believe  your  company's  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program 
meets  the  most  resistance? 


Black 
Managers 

White 
Managers 

Lower  Management 

25  % 

36  % 

Middle  Management 

37 

19 

Upper  Management 

42 

18 

No  Res is  tan ce 

2 

22 

All  Levels 

5 

3 

Resistance  is  Individual 

0 

3 

Don ' t  know 

1 

5 

13A.       Why  resistance  is  most  at 
Lower  Level. 

There  are  many  more  Blacks  competing 
with  whites  at  the  lower  level;  there- 
fore, the  whites  feel  more  threatened, 
fear  Blacks  more,  and  become  more  an- 
tagonistic toward  Blacks  than  middle 
and  upper  level  white  managers. 

67 

59 

Because  of  the  relatively  low  level 
of  education  of  the  individuals. 
Lower  management  is  the  least  en- 
lightened management  level  which 
leads  to  greater  racial  hatreds. 

23 

32 

It  is  hard  to  communicate  and  ob- 
tain the  acceptance  of  the  AAP  by  the 
lower  level  of  management. 

7 

18 

The  middle  and  upper  levels  of  manage- 
ment are  not  threatened  because  .here 
are  few,  if  any,  Black  managers  at 
those  levels;  however,  they  will  be- 
gin to  resist  the  A^J*  when  Blacks 
begin  to  compete  with  them. 

7 

7 

llB.      Why  resistance  is  most  at  Middle  Level 


Black 
Managers 

Middle  management  is  the  most 
prejudiced  nianagerial  level  be- 
cause most  of  the  white  managers 
have  leveled  off  in  their  careers; 
thus »     they  are  conceimed  with  pro- 
tecting their  positions  from  Black 
managers  who  could  displace  them; 
there  are  relatively  fewer  middle 
management  positions;  thus,  this 
level  fears  Black  competition  more 
than  the  other  levels,  35  % 

The  paucity  of  Black  managers  in 

the  middle  level  indicates  that  it 

is  at  this  level  that  Blacks  meet 

the  most  resistance.  30 


Middle  management  is  older,  more 
conservative,  and  has  more  rigid  at- 
titudes than  other  levels;  therefore, 
they  are  least  likely  to  accept  change 
in  the  area  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 21 


Middle  management  distorts  the  com- 
pany's AAP  because  upper  management 
does  not  insure  that  it  is  being 
properly  carried  out.  9 

Individuals  in  the  upper  level  of 
management  are    alert,  receptive, 
and  innovative  and  the  individuals 
in  the  lower  level  of  management 
are  younger  and  feel  less  threat- 
ened; therefore,  the  middle  level 
of  management  is  the  level  at 
which  Blacks  meet  the  most 

resistance.  5 


lie.      Why  resistance  is  most  at  Upper  Level. 


Black 
Managers 

The  fact  that  there  are  no  Blacks 

in  upper  management  suggests  that 

it  is  at  this  level  where  Blacks 

meet  the  most  resistance.  29  Z 

Upper  management  does  not  want 

Blacks  to  have  real  power  to  make 

policy  decisions.  24 

Upper  management  is  really  not  com- 
mitted to  a  non-discriminatory  em- 
ployment policy.  12 

Blacks  are  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause subjective  criteria  and 
politics  play  a  greater  role  for 
the  few  upper  manar>cnent  positions; 
Blacks  arc  not  acceptable  at  this 
level  because  social  discourse  and 
interaction  play  a  very  important  role.  10 

Upper  management  is  generally  older, 
more  conservative,  and  more  rigid  in 
their  attitudes  tUaii  lower  and  middle 
management;  thus,  they  are  more  racist.  8 

There  are  extremely  few  upper  management 
positions;  thus,  the  great  competition 
for  these  positions  brings  out  the  white 
racist  attitudes.  6 

Other  10 


White 
Managers 


24  % 


14 


14 


14 


10 


7 
17 


12.     Length  of  total  service  with  present  company. 


Black  White 

Managers  Managers 

0-2  years                                            >         17  7c  4  % 

2(+)  -  4  years                                                 28  5 

4(+)  -  6  years                                                16  6 


1 


rs 


6(+)  -  8  years 
8(+)  -  10  years 

10(+)  -  12  yea 

12(+)  -  14  years 

14(+)  -  16  years 

16(+)  -  18  years 

18(+)  -  20  years 

20(+)  -  22  years 

22(+)  -  24  years 

24(+)  -  26  years 

26(+)  -  28  years 

28(+)  -  30  years 

30(+)  -  32  years 

32(+)  -  34  years 

Over  34  years 


BlcK 


Manage  rs 
15  X 
8 
3 
5 
6 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5  X 

7 
11 

7 
11 

6 

5 

7 

4 

10 
5 
3 
2 
1 
4 


13.    Do  you  directly  control  a  budget  in  your  present  position 


Controls  a  budget 

Does  not  control  a  budget 


Black 
Managers 

14  % 

86 


White 
Managers 

54  % 

46 


lA.     How  many  people  are  directly  under  your  supervision? 


Black 
Managers 

White 
Managers 

0 

31  X 

13  % 

1-5 

33 

19 

6-30 

24 

28 

31  -  80 

8 

13 

81  -  180 

3 

9 

181  -  380 

1 

7 

381  -  780 

0 

5 

781  -  1580 

0 

3 

Over  1580 

0 

4 

15.     All   thnt  rt-nlly  lias  changed  in  the  past  few  years  is  that 
corporaLions  have  shiftfrd  the  point  at  which  they  begin  to 
apply  discriminatory  practices  against  their  Black  managers. 
They  i/i  ]  1  hire  a  Black  but  will  not  alJow  him  to  realize 
his  full  potential . 

Black 
Mana^^G  rs 


Strongly  disny^ret*  3  % 

Disagree  28 

Agree  48 

S/ron^ly  agrci?  22 

Other  1 

15A.     Wnat  is  your  evidence?     (Strongly  disagree;  Disagree) 

Black 
Managers 

Respondent's  personal  experiences  24  % 


This  company  has  a  fira  commitment  to 

an  /UP.  15 
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Black 
Managers 

Respondent  cannot  really  agree 

with  the  statement  because  most 

companies  are  only  in  the  first 

stages  of  an  Affirmative  Action 

Program;  the  progress  of  Blacks 

cannot  be  measured  yet.  15  % 

There  has  been  some  change,  but  not 

a  substantial  change;  corporations 

need  to  make  greater  efforts.  12 

Respondent  knows  of  Blac'cs  above 

him/her  at  the  present  time  and/or 

Blacks  who  have  been  promoted.  9 

Most  corporations  only  want  Blacks 

as  show  pieces  or  token  niggers, 

but  there  are  a  few  who  are  not.  9 

Most  corporations  have  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  equal  employment 
opportunities.  6 

Other  12 

15B.    What  is  your  evidence?     (Agree;  Strongly  agree) 

Black 
Managers 

Respondent  personally  knows  of  Blacks 

in  the  company  who  are  qualified  to 

be  at  higher  levels,  but  are  not 

promoted.  '  21  % 

Respondent's  personal  experiences.  15 

Most  corporations  still  practice 
discrimination.  12 

No  evidence;  just  a  general  feeling.  10 

Most  corporations  put  limits  on 

Blacks  by  keeping  them  in  a  Black 

"bag"  and  limiting  their  power.  7 
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Respondent  believes  that  the 
company  should  have  Blacks  at 
higher  levels. 

Respondent  knows  of  cases  where 
Blacks  were  promoted  only  to  a 
certain  level  but  not  higher,  even 
though  they  were  qualified,  because 
the  company  felt  it  was  not  the 
••right''  time. 

Tokenism;  companies  promote  only 
a  few  Blacks  for  show. 


Black 
Managers 


7  % 


6 
5 


Corporations  are  not  ready  to  employ 

Blacks  at  high  levels  of  management.  4 

Other  6 


16.     How  much  influence  do  you  feel  you  have  over  the  hiring 

and  pronioting  policies  that  affect  this  department  and/or 
division? 


Black 

White 

Managers 

Managers 

A  very  great  deal 

12  % 

34  % 

A  great  deal 

22 

33 

A  little 

29 

24 

No  influence 

35 

7 

Other 

3 

2 

17,     If  you  hold  a  position  previou ,ly  held  by  whites,  do  you 
believe  you  have  the  same  power  and  authority  as  the 
white  person  had? 

Black 
Managers 

Yes  68  % 


No 


32 
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17A.    Why  do  you  believe  you  do  not  have  the  same  power  and  authority? 

Black 
Managers 


Respondents  are  always  being 

checked  on;  they  are  not  given 

the  same  power,  authority,  and 

latitutde  that  whites  are  given,  46  % 

Respondents  feel  they  have  to  prove 

themselves  before  they  are  given 

the  power  and  authority,  whereas 

whites  are  given  them  immediately.  41 

Whites  do  not  accept  Blacks'  mental 
reasoning  ability;  they  feel  Blacks 
are  mentally  inferior-  14 

Whites  are  unable  to  relate  to 

Blacks;  they  bypass  them  and  go  to 

their  superiors.  11 

Respondents  have  not  had  many  op- 
portunities to  exercise  their  power 
and  authority  so  they  can't  answer 
the  question  specifically.  5 

Respondents'  hiring  power  has  been 

limited;  they  feel  they  should  have 

more  authority  to  say  who  is  going 

to  work  for  them.  3 

White  customers  won't  accept  Blacks 

with  a  great  deal  of  power  3 

Respondents  feel  they  might  have 

the  same  power,  but  just  being  Black 

makes  them  paranoid.  3 


17.     Even  those  Blacks  who  are  hired  for  jobs  which  are  not 

specifically  public  relations  oriented  (for  example,  chemists, 
accountants,  engineers,  marketing  researchers,  data  processing 
systems  analysts  and  lawyers)  find  that  they  are  expected  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time  "showcasing*'  for  their  cor- 
porate masters.     These  Black  employees  a^e  required  to  attend 
numberous  public  relations  type  meetings,  race  relations 
dinners,  and  equal  employment  opportunity-urban  affairs  con- 
ferences, spreading  the  gospel  of  their  respective  companies. 


In  effect,  they  perform  two  jobs,  one  for  which  they  were 
hired  and  the  other  for  public  relations. 

Du  you  generally  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 

Black 
Managers 

Agree  78  % 

Disagree  22 
Doesa' L  know  0 

Ilk.     Would  you  please  make  a  few  comments  about  this  statement? 
(Agree  responses) 

Black 
Manage  rs 

Respondents'  per.sonai  experiences  where 
they  have  done  what  the  firms  asked  such 
as  attend  meetings,  dinners  and  confer- 
ences, give  speeches,  and  have  their 
pictures  taken. 

Companies  need  to  improve  their  image 
with  the  public  so  they  encourage 
Blacks  to  showcase. 

Respondents  have  not  been  asked  to 
perform  public  relations  functions, 
but  they  do  know  of  people  in  the  firm 
who  do  perform  these  functions. 

Respondents  have  betni  asked  to  attend 
conferences,  p.ive  speeclies  to  Black 
groups,  etc.,  but  they  would  not  do  it. 

Firms  show-boat  their  Blacks  because 
of  governmental  pressures. 

Respondents  know  that  it  does  not 
happen  in  their  firms,  but  know  of 
cases  in  other  firms. 


24  % 
21 

16 

13 
12 

6 


All  ruanagement  positions  ^rc  in 
effect  public  relations  positions. 


6 
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Black 
Managers 


It  is  a  good  thing,  if  it  is 
actually  showing  what  the  company 
is  doing,  but  it  is  bad,  if  the 
company  isn't  really  doing  anything. 

Other 


4 
7 


17b.     Would  you  please  make  a  few  comaients  about  this  statement? 
(Disagree  responses) 

Black 
Managers 


Respondents  have  not  experienced 
that  kind  of  a  situation  in  their 
companies . 

It  is  not  required,  but  the  company 
would  like  Blacks  to  go  along  with 
their  requests  to  attend  conferences, 
m:>ke  speeches,  etc. 

For  the  most  part  companies  are 
interested  in  work  efficiency;  if 
they  wanted  a  public  relations  per- 
son, they  would  hire  a  Black  to  per- 
form the  functions. 


57  % 


11 


Respondents  think  it  is  good  to  let 

people  know  v>7haL's  happening  on  a 

voluntary  basis.  7 

Other  18 


19.    What  advice  could  you  give  to  a  Black  manager  entering  your 
company? 

Black 
Managers 

Blacks  should  stand  up  for  what 

they  believe  is  right;  be  their  own 

men;  Blacks  should  be  themselves.  38  % 

Biackii  should  be  v^ary  of  corporate 

politics  and  play  along  with  them.  26 


Black 


Managers 


Blacks  should  always  work  hard  at 

whatever  they  are  doing  and  do  it  well.       24  % 

Blacks  should  pursue  an  education — 
they  should  get  the  best  education 


Blacks  shouJd  promote  themselves, 
i.e.,   they  should  get  to  know  their 
supervisors  and  let  them  know  their 
goals,  aspirations,  and  feelings 
about  their  job  situation;  they 
should  use  their  ptrsonal  initia- 
tive; they  should  be  aggressive.  12 

Blacks  should  watch  their  backs, 

be  skeptical  and  careful,  8 

Blacks  should  stay  abreast  of  cor- 
porate and  business  happcnin[;s  and 
developmcnt:5; .  7 

Blacks  should  be  aware  that  Ihey 

have  to  do  their  jobs  better  than 

the  v;hite  man.  6 

Blacks  should  forget  about  their 

color;  they  should  not  be  color 

conscious.  2 


20.     Do  you  believe  your  firm  is  more  careful  in  promoting  Black 
employees  tiian  white  employees  because  it  wants  to  be  cer- 
tain that  Blacks  will  succeed  before  promoting? 


available . 


Respondent  would  give  no  advice. 


16 


Other 


12 


Black 


White 
Managers 


Managers 


Yes 


67  % 


26  % 


No 


33 


74 
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20A.    Wliat  is  the  evidence?     (Yes  responses) 


Respondent  believes  the  Blacks  are 
screened  and  investigated  much  more 
carefully  than  whites;  Blacks  are 
given  more  tests  (written  or  on--t:he- 
job)  and  are  observed  more  than 
whi  tes • 

Black  managers'  personal  experiences. 

Respondent's  knowledge  of  qualified 
and  deserving  Blacks  being  held  back 
while  less  qualified  and  less  de- 
serving whites  are  promoted  over  them. 

No  evidence;  just  a  feeling. 

There  are  only  a  few  Blacks  above  low 
level  managerial  positions. 

Respondent  believes  that  only  the 
"right"  type  of  Black  is  promoted* 
i.e.  ,  Blacks  v;ho  do  not  speak  out, 
who  are  not  too  militant  and  not 
too  aggressive. 

Blacks  have  a  much  higher  success 
record  than  white  . 


Black 
Managers 


22  % 


20 


19 
15 


4 
3 


White 
Managers 


7  % 
0 


2 
12 


0 

29 


The  firm  is  more  c  reful  in  pro- 
moting Blacks  becau3e  it  would  be 
a  big  disservice  to  Blacks  and  to 
the  company  to  promote  ?  Black  who 
could  not  do  the  job. 

White  managers'  personal  involve- 
ments or  first  hand  knowledge  :hat 
the  company  is  more  careful  with 
Black  employees  than  with  white 
employees. 

Other 


0 

8 


15 


20 
18 


ERLC 
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20li.     What  is  the  evidence?     (No  responses) 


No  evidence;  just  a  feeling. 

Everyone  1:3  promoted  or  the  same 
basis* 

Blacks  are  promoted  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  governmental  and 
outside  social  pressures. 

The  company  had  such  a  practice 
several  years  ago,  but  now  it 
does  not. 

If  everything  is  equal,  Blacks  are 
given  the  advantage  over  whites; 
the  company's  policy  is  just  the 
opposite — it  is  less  careful  in 
promoting  Blacks  than  whites. 

Respondent's  personal  experiences. 

Other 


Black 
Managers 

28  % 
19 

14 


6 

5 
19 


White 
Managers 

17  % 


39 


30 
0 
7 


21.     In  your  company,  how  far  up  the  executive  ladder  do  you 
believe  a  Black  can  go? 


L.ower  Man,'geinent  Level 

Middle  Management  Level 

Upper  Management  Level 

Top;  President;  All  the  way; 
No  limit 

Doesn't  know 


Black 
Managers 

17  % 

44 

26 

10 
2 


White 
Managers 

3  % 

17 

30 

47 
3 


ERLC 


21A.     Why  is  this?  -  Lower  Management  Level 


The  company  is  not  committed  to  an 
AAP,"  therefore,  its  employment  poli- 
cies are  still  discriminatory. 

There  aren*t  any  Blacks  above  the 
lower  level  because  the  firm  is  only 
practicing  tokenism  because  of  gov- 
ernmental pressures  and  laws. 

The  lack  of  Blacks  above  the  lower 
level  indicates  that  Blacks  can  only 
go  this  far. 

Whites  do  not  want  Blacks  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  power;  thus,  they  will 
not  promote  Blacks  above  the  lower 
managerial  level. 

Other 


Black 
Managers 


45  % 


28 


14 


9 
14 


White 
Managers 


80  % 


20 
0 


21B.     Why  is  this?  -  Middle  Management  Level 


The  company  has  unfair  employment 
policies  for  Blacks;  thus,  middle 
management  is  the  limit;  the  com- 
pany will  promote  a  few  Blacks  to 
middle  management  as  a  token  ges- 
ture because  of  governmental  and 
social  pressures. 

The  company  is  not  ready  to  accept 
Blacks  socially  and  to  give  Blacks 
a  great  deal  of  power,  thus,  middle 
management  is  the  limit. 

Blacks  have  only  been  with  the  com*- 
pany  for  a  short  period  of  time; 
therefore,  they  don*t  have  the 
qualifications  needed  for  higher 
managerial  positions . 


Black  . 
Managers 


32  % 


32 


16 


White 
Managers 


4  % 


26 


37 


Black 
Manage  ri. 


White 
Managers 


Respondent  has  not  seen  Blacks 
above  this  level  and  those  at  this 

level  arc  few-  10  %  7  % 

The  company  has  an  effective  AAP , 
i.e.,  fair  hiring  and  promotional 

policies  for  all  managers,  2  15 

Other  2  2 

21C.    Why  is  this?  -  Upper  Management  Level 

Black  White 
Managers  Managers 

Blacks  can  make  it  to  the  lower 
level  of  upper  management  because 
of  an  acceptance  of  the  gradual 
change,  but  they  can't  make  it  to 
senior  upper  level  positions  be- 
cause attitudes  haven't  changed 

that  much,  33  %  20  % 

The  *'right"  Black  (not  militant, 
outspoken  or  ap,gressive,  but  a 
super-nigger)  can  make  it  to  upper 
management;  a  few  Blacks  can  make 
it  to  the  upper  level  of  management 
so  that  the  firm  can  say,  **Look  what 
we  did,"  i.e.,  tokenism  and  show- 
casing. 27  13 

The  company  has  an  effective  AAP, 
i.e.,  fair  hiring  and  promotional 

policies  for  all  mancnpers,  20  39 

Blacks  can  make  it  to  the  upper 
level  of  management,  but  not  to 
extremely  senior  positions  because 
of  the  few  number  of  positions 
available  at  that  level  which  re- 
quire proven  loyalty,  experience, 

and  dedication  to  the  firm.  7  11 


Black  White 
Managers  Managers 


Because  Blacks  are  not  considered 
social  equals  they  can't  make  it 
to  extremely  senior  positions  be- 
cause social  intercourse  becomes 

very  important  at  this  level.  7  %  0  % 

Blacks  can  make  it  to  the  upper 
level  of  management,  but  not  to 
the  Presidency  because  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  stockholders,  or 
Board  of  Directors,  or  some  cus- 
tomers with  large  accounts,  or 

any  combination.  3  13 

Blacks  can  make  it  to  the  upper 
level  of  management  because  they 
have  the  ability ,  intelligence, 

and  knowledge  to  do  so.  3  4 

21D.    Why  is  this?  -  President  Black  White 

Managers  Managers 

The  company  has  an  effective  AAP, 
i.e.,  fair  hiring,  and  promotional 

policies  for  all  mana[;ers.  39  %  93  % 

Blacks  can  go  to  the  top ,  even  the 
Presidency,  because  they  have  the 

ability,  intelligence  and  knowledge*  39  1 

Blacks  can  make  it  if  they  are  super- 
niggers;  Blacks  must  be  much  better 

than  whites .  15  1 

Social  and  governmental  pressures 
combined  with  the  success  of  Blacks 
makes  it  possible  for  Blacks  to  reach 
the  top  level;  the  present  trend  in 
social  pressures  is  toward  having 
Blacks;  therefore,  they  have  un- 
limited opportunities.  8  3 


Other 


8 


0 
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22.    Which  of  the  remaining  things  on  the  card  is  second  in 
importance? 

Black  White 
Mana  ge  r s  Man  a  ge  r s 

The  work  -  ;  Important  and  gives 

a  sense  of  dccomplishment •  26  %  17  % 


High  income.                                                  23  14 

The  work  is  interesting.                               21  37 

Chances  for  advancement.                              19  21 
The  work  gives  lots  of  chances 

to  meet  people.                                                6  6 

No  danger  of  being  fired;  security.              3  3 

Lots  of  free  time.                                           3  3 

22A.    Which  o*:  the  remaining  things  on  the  card  would  be  of 
least  importance  to  you? 

Black  White 
Managers  Managers 

Lots  of  free  time.                                         52  '4  55  % 

No  danger  of  being  fired;  security.             28  30 

The  work  gives  lots  of  chances 

to  meet  people.                                             11  11 

High  income.                                                     6  3 

Chances  for  advancement .                                 3  2 

Other                                                                0  1 


23.     Many  companies  indicate  that  they  want  to  do  the  "right  thing" 
about  hiring  and  promoting  Black  managers.     But  what  does 
doing  "the  right  thing"  involve?    (First  right  thing) 

Black  White 

Managers  Managers 

Hire  and  promote  strictly  on  the 

basis  of  qualification  for  the  job.             22  %  41  % 
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Make  special  recruiting  and 
training  efforts  among  Blacks. 

Practice  positive  (reverse) 
discrimination. 

Give  careful  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  qualified  Blacks. 

Do  nothing. 

Other 


Black 
Managers 


50  % 


White 
Managers 


44  X 


12 
0 
7 


11 
0 
4 


23A.     Many  companies  indicate  that  they  want  to  do  "the  right  thing" 
about  hiring  and  promoting  Black  managers.     But  what  does 
doing  "the  right  thing"  involve?     (Second  right  thing) 


Hire  and  promote  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  qualification  for  the  job. 

Make  special  recruiting  and  training 
efforts  among  Blacks. 

Practice  positive  (reverse) 
discrimination. 


Black 
Managers 


13  % 


22 


White 
Managers 

10  % 

20 


Give  careful  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  qualificid  Blacks. 


32 


22 


23B.    Many  companies  indicate  that  they  want  to  -do  "the  right  thing" 
about  hiring  and  promoting  Black  managers.     But  what  does 
doing  "the  right  thing"  involve?     (Third  right  thing) 


Hire  and  promote  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  qualification  for  the  job. 


Black 
Managers 

10  % 


White 
Managers 

6  % 


Make  special  recruiting  and  training 

efforts  among  Blacks.  9  5 


Black  White 
Managers  Managers 


Practice  positive  (reverse) 
discrimination. 


9  % 


8  % 


Give  careful  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  qualified  Blacks. 


14 


11 


2A.    Would  you  advise  a  young  Black  man  or  woman  just  out  of 
school  or  college  to  enter  the  business  world? 


24a.    What  would  you  say  is  the  best  way  for  young  Blacks  to  achieve 
high  managerial  positions? 


Blacks  should  always  work  hard  at 
whatever  they  are  doing  and  do  it 
well;  Blacks  must  be  better  than  whites.     38  % 

Blacks  should  se*:  priorities  and  goals, 
then  vigorously  pursue  them;  Blacks 
should  always  strive  for  more  and  not  be 
complacent    and  satisfied — they  should 
use  their  personal  initiative  and  be 
aggressive.  22 

Blacks  should  obtain  degrees  in 

business,  law,  etc.  18 

Blacks  should  become  well-educated 

and  develop  their  skills.  18 

Blacks  should  not  allow  whites  to 

deal  unfairly  with  them;  Blacks 

should  realize  what  is  expected  of 

them  without  losing  their  identity.  11 


Black 
Managers 


Yes 


96  % 
4 


No 


Black 
Managers 


Black 
Managers 

Learn  the  rules  of  the  game 

and  play  them.  11  % 

Blacks  should  select  large,  pro- 
gressive, liberal  companies.  7 

Blacks  should  know  and  stay 

abreast  of  their  business.  5 

Blacks  should  set  up  their  own 
companies — they  should  be  self- 
employed.  4 

Blacks  should  learn  their  limits 

and  abilities.  2 

Doesn ' t  know  6 

Other  10 
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APPENDIX  C 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  TABLES 


ALL  MANAGERS 

Equation:    Salary  =  Dependent  Variable 

Race  &  Sex  =  Independent  Variables 


Independent  Variables 
Race  d  Sex 


Black  Males 
Black  Females 
White  Males 
White  Females 
Total 


Number  of 
Participants 


93 
23 

133 
23 

272 


Dependent  Variable  Standard 
Salary  Deviation 
Mean  X 


4.032 
2.696 
8.489 
4.478 
6.136 


1.820 
1.329 
4.384 
3.160 
4.217 


Total  Sum  of  Squares  =  4819 

Between  Means  Sums  of  Squares  «  1483 

Within  Groups  Sums  of  Squares  =  3336 

ETA  =  .55  for  Four  Groups 

ETA  Squared  =  .31 

F  (3268)  =  39710 

Salary  Code 


00 

Under  $5,999 

10 

$24,000  -  $25,999 

01 

$6,000  -  $7,999 

11 

$26,000  -  $27,999 

02 

$8,000  -  $9,999 

12 

$28,000  -  $29,999 

03 

$10,000  -  $11,999 

13 

$30,000  -  $31,999 

04 

$1,-2,000  -  $13,999 

14 

$32,000  -  $33,999 

05 

$14,000  -  $15,999 

15 

$34,000  -  $35,999 

06 

$16,000  -  $17,999 

16 

$36,000  -  $37,999 

07 

$18,000  -  $19,999 

17 

$38,000  -  $39,999 

08 

$2u,000  -  $21,999 

18 

$40,000  -  $41,999 

09 

$22,000  -  $23,999 

19 

Over  $42,000 
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BLACK  MANAGERS 

Equation:    Salary  «  Dependent  Variable 

Job  Duration  =  Independent  Variable 
Race  »  Control  Variable 

Independent  Variable      Number  of       Dependent  Variable  Standard 


Job  Duration 

Participants 

Salatx 

Deviat: 

Mean  X 

0-2  Years 

20 

3.250 

2.337 

2(+)  -  4 

32 

3.719 

1.486 

4(+)  -  6 

.  18 

3.500 

1.689 

6(+)  -  8 

17 

3.941 

2.015 

8(+)  -  10 

9 

3.444 

.726 

10(+)  -  12 

3 

4.000 

1.000 

12(+)  -  14 

6 

4.500 

1.761 

14(+)  -  16 

7 

4.429 

2.507 

16(+)  -  18 

2 

6.500 

.707 

18(+)  -  20 

1 

5.000 

0.000 

20(+)  -  22 

1 

4.000 

0.000 

Total 

114 

3.754 

1.822 

Total  Sum  of  Squares  =375 
Between  Means  Sums  of  Squares 
Within  Groups  Sums  of  Squares 
ETA  =  .28  for  Nine  Groups 
ETA  Squared  =  .08 
F  (8105)  ^  1.121 


30 
346 


ERIC 
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WHITE  MANAGERS 


Equation:    Salary  =  Dependent  Variable 

Job  Durat-'on  «  Independent  Variable 
Race  »  Cc.  crol  Variable 

Independent  Variable     Number  of       Dependent  Variable  Standard 
Job  Duration  Participants  Salary  Deviation 

Mean  X 


0-2  Years 

6 

2(+)  - 

■  4 

8 

4(+)  - 

■  6 

9 

6(+)  - 

■  8 

7 

8(+)  - 

•  10 

10 

10(+) 

-  12 

17 

12(+) 

-  14 

10 

14(+) 

-  16 

17 

16(+) 

-  18 

9 

18(+) 

-  20 

8 

20(+) 

-  22 

10 

22(+) 

-  24 

6 

24(+) 

-  26 

15 

26(+) 

-  28 

8 

28(+) 

-  30 

30(+) 

-  32 

32(+) 

-  34 

34(+) 

-  36 

36(+) 

~  38 

38(+) 

-  40 

Missing  Data 

Total 

152 

Total  Sum  of  Squares  =  3229 
Between  Means  Sums  of  Squares 
Within  Groups  Sums  of  Squares 
F.TA  =  .51  For  Seventeen  Groups 
ETA  Squared  «  .26 
F  (16135)  =  2.902 


*♦  •  J  J  J 

2  sn"? 

J   •   ^  *m  ^ 

2  997 

U  5S6 

3.521 

7.176 

2.856 

7.900 

4.358 

9.824 

I*. 927 

5.556 

2.651 

8.750 

4.652 

10.700 

6.075 

12.500 

3.332 

8.467 

5.153 

10.625 

4.596 

8.400 

3.209 

3.667 

1.528 

6.000 

0.000 

13.500 

5.916 

3.000 

O.OCO 

2.000 

0.000 

4.000 

0.000 

8.007  4.624 


826 
2403 
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BLACK  MANAGERS 

Equation:    Salary  «  Dependent  Variable 

Education  =  Independent  Variable 
Race  =  Control  Variable 


Independent  Variable 
Education 

Number  of 
Participants 

Dependent  Variable 
Salary 
Mean  X 

Standard 
Deviation 

High  School  Diploma 

10 

3.100 

1 .101 

Cie  Year  of  College 

10 

2.900 

1.287 

Two  Years  of  College 

25 

3.000 

1.658 

Three  Years  of  Collcg 

e  2 

6.000 

2.828 

Bachelors  Degree 

46 

3.522 

1.260 

Graduate  School 

22 

5.545 

2.087 

Missing  Data 

1 

6.000 

0.000 

Total 

115 

3.748 

1.806 

Total  Sum  of  Squares  =  372 

Between  Means  Sums  of  Squares  =  109 

Within  Groups  Sums  of  Squares  =  263 

ETA  =  .54  for  Six  Groups 

ETA  Squared  =  .29 

F  (5109)  -  9.040 


ERLC 
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VmiTE  MANAGERS 

Equation:    Salary  «  Dependent  Variable 

Education  =  Independent  Variable 
Race  «  Control  Variable 

Independent  Variable     Number  of       Dependent  Variable  Standard 
Education  Participants  Salary  Deviation 

Mean  X 


8th  Grade 

1 

10.000 

0.000 

9th  Grade 

1 

10.000 

0.000 

10th  Grade 

1 

12.000 

0.000 

High  School  Diploma 

38 

6.447 

4.032 

One  Year  of  College 

12 

5.417 

3.801 

Two  Years  of  College 

18 

6.833 

3.601 

Three  Years  of  College 

3 

6.333 

1.155 

Bachelors  Degree 

41 

8.098 

4.821 

Graduate  School 

41 

10.146 

4.948 

Total 

153 

7.843 

4.647 

Total  Sum  of  Squares  «  3282 
Between  Means  ^Jms  of  Squares  *  390 
Within  Groups  Sums  of  Squares  «  2892 
ETA  «  .34  for  Six  Groups 
ETA  Squared  =  .12 
F  (5147)  -  3.965 


ERIC 
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BLACK  Mi\NAGERS 

Equation:    Salary  -  Depsndent  Variable 
Age     Independent  Variable 
Race  =  Control  Variable 


Independent  Variable 
Age 


21-25  Years 

26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41-45 

46-50 

56-60 

Total 


Number  of 
Participants 

15 
30 
32 
21 
10 

7 

1 

115 


Dependent  Variable  Standard 


Salary 
Mean  X 

2.200 

3.033 

3.656 

4.905 

4.500 

6.000 

6.000 

3.748 


Deviation 

.775 
1.299 
1.335 
2.189 
1.581 
1.826 
0.000 
1.806 


Total  Sum  of  Squares  =  372 
Between  Means  Sums  of  Squares 
Within  Groups  Sums  of  Squares 
ETA  =  .57  for  Six  Groups 
ETA  Squared  =  .32 
F  (5109)  =  10.495 


121 
251 


ERIC 
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WHITE  MANAGERS 

Equation:    Salary  =  Dependent  Variable 
Age  «  Independent  Variable 
Race  -  Control  Variable 


Independent  Variable     Number  of 


Dependent  Variable  Standard 


Age 


of  Participants 


Salarx 
Mean  X 


Deviation 


21-25  Years 

3 

7.000 

5.196 

26-30 

15 

3.333 

1. 718 

31-35 

14 

6.000 

2.038 

36-40 

29 

7.345 

4.038 

41-45 

29 

8.828 

4.089 

46-50 

32 

8.250 

3.510 

51-55 

24 

10.250 

6.074 

56-60 

7 

11.857 

7.151 

Over  60 

1 

2.000 

0.000 

Not  Given 

2 

6.500 

3.536 

Total 

155 

7.935 

4.610 

Total  Sum  of  Squares  =  3273 
Between  Means  Sums  of  Squares 
Within  Groups  Sums  of  Squares 
ETA  =  .46  for  Nine  Groups 
ETA  Squared  =  .20 
F  (8146)  =  4.517 


649 
2624 


ERIC 
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